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CHAPTER LI. 


CARCELY had the elevated note of the 

lark ſerenaded the hufbandman to his 
labour, or the rays of the fun enlivened the 
coming day, when the inhabitants of Hatfield 
Place were put into the utmoſt confuſion, by 


the ſudden death of its maſter, who, in con- 


ſequence ot a fit, had breathed his laſt, while 
his ſervant was preparing to equip bim for a 
ride he was to take before breakfaſt. 

The family, I ſay, was in the utmoſt con- 
fuſion; but its moſt poignant grief was lodged 
in the boſom gf its fair miſtreſs, who had 
been put under the care of the deceaſed, at 


fo early a period of her life, as that of her 


firſt year, on whom ſhe was entirely depend- 
ant, and to whom ſhe was indebted for a- 
liberal education, and every other indulgence, 
which the humanity of a heart formed, though 
miſguided, for every ſocial virtue, could dic- 
tate ; but how was this grief increaſed—how 
did the ſombre cloud of deſpair overwhelm 
her ſoul, when the ſteward informed her he 
had died inſolvent; that an execution was 
already in the houſe ; and that he expected 
B nothing 
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nothipg lefs than an arreſt on the body would 
enfue Ah! ſhe exclaimed, and have J lived 
to ſee the kind protector of my infant ſtate 

expoſed to Tuch ignominy as this! Canna: 
you, Mr. Bankerton, after all his exceſs of 
kindneſs, by ſome means ſave, his corple at 
leaſt, from the ſacrilegious gripe of thoſe 
inſatiate creditors? 

Bankerton was one of thoſe wiſe 3 
who make a point of turning the careleſsnefs 
of their maſters to their own advantage — he 
had amaſſed a very comfortable ſufficiency, 
in order to ſolace himſelf, as it was ſuppoſed, 
in his declining life, with all the indulgencies 
that period requires—there were ſome mali- 
cious people too, who did not ſeruple to hint, 
that he had ſo much impoſed on the credulity 
of his maſter (who had ever placed an implicit 
confidence in his honeſty) as to make him Pay 
intereſt for his own money. Be that as it 
may, he had done all in his power, by ſtudy- 
ing a plainneſs of dreſs, and taking every 
other method to make himſelf entitled to the 
character of a prudent ſaving man, in order to 
blind the world in general, as well as to con- 
fate hints, which ſometimes fell from thoſe 

of his fellow ſervants, who happened to be 
out of favour, to his prejudice; and as this 
was not the moment to diſcover himſelf in 
his true light, he anſwered his young lady, as 

follows : 
E Alack-a-day, Miſs! how do you ſuppoſe 
a ſervant, like me, ſhould be able to diſcharge 
his creditors! I have, Heaven knows, loſt 
much by his negle& already; beſides I do not 
think it prudent to entangle myſelf in Eis at- 
fairs—itf had been well for me, if I had ſcrved 
a more frugal maſter; for now, inſtead of 
having 
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having a comfortable ſupport in my old age, 
I am expected to ſpend my poor mite, to reſ- 
cue this imprudent from the hands of his 
relent!ieſs creditors; and as to the body, why, 
good lack, what does it ſignify? I wiſh to 
heaven I could be aſſured his ſoul was ad- 
mitted into the bliſsful manſions of the 
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i blefied.” 
Y Terentia (for ſo ſhall I call the heroine of 
7 the following ſheets) who had liſtened with 
pi the utmoſt aſtoniſhment to an harangue ſo 
+ unexpected, fo'unjultifiable from a man who 
"> x20 had ever found 'the warmeſt friendſhip from 
3 the deceaſed, was about to rebuke, with 
£1 a ſternneſs unnatuial to her diſpoſition, this 


ungrateful ſteward, for refiections which as 
little became him to utter, as herſelf to hear, 
when the door opened, and a gentleman of 
the name of Bryant, made his appearance, 
and checked her riſing difplcaſure, by ſhewing 

that he poſſeſſed a heart caſt in a different 
mould from that of Bankerton's. 
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1 This gentleman had been but a few weeks a 

(3 reſident in the village, and conſequently knew 

5 litele of Mr. Hatheld, or our fair mourner— 

5 but he was bleſſed with a benevolent heart; 
a3 and that nobleſt propenſity of the human 
Fr mind would not ſuffer him to reſiſt his deſire 
Pp of enquiring into the cauſe of the confuſion 
is he ſaw when he was taking his morning walk 
Et at the door of his deceaſed neighbour. In 
— this enquiry, idle curioſity had no part ; true 
4 philanthropy alone prompted the wiſh to be 


made acquainted with the cauſe of their ap- 
1 | parent ditireſs, | bas 

58 It was a ſubjeRt that meritcd his attention — 
he followed the bent of his inclination, and, 
B 2 | being 
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being a foe to oſtentation, wiſhed to intro- 
duce himſelf to the perſon (whom he had 
learned moſt needed his friendſhip) alone and 
unobſerved— always giving the manner of 
beſtowing a favour the firſt thought, eſpecially 


where the delicacy of the afflicted, as was 


now the caſe, deſerved the conſideration: 
With this heaven-born ſenſation he ſoon 


arrived at the pafſage which led to the room 


here Terentia and*the ſteward were engaged 
in the above converſation; and which gave 
him an opportunity of hearing the ingratitude 


of Bankerton, whoſe character report had 


been more free with than that hypocrite had 
imagined ; and this ſpecimen of his behaviour 
did not by any means heighten him in the opt- 
nion of Mr. Bryant, who diſmiſſed him with 
a look of indignation, and aſſured Terentia 


ſhe need be under no apprehenſion with re- 


gard to the corpſe, for that he himſelf would 
take care it ſhould not be moleſted.” 
« Oh, Sir,” faidthegrateful Terentia, as the 


torrents of diſtreſsful woe fell from her eyes, 


cc you have opened a gleam of hope to a mind 
almoſt overpowered by the loſs of its only 


friend! but ſo the will of Heaven ſuffer his 


dear remains *to be reſcued from unhal- 
lowed hands, my own fate, hard as it 1s, ſhall 
not drive me to deſpair—yet (pointing to the 
cauſe of her diſtreſs) inanimate as him I'mourn, 
ſeems every future hope of the unhappy ot- 
ject, whom you, Sir, fo kindly compaihon- 
ate.” 

« Be comforted, my amiable unfortunate 


(anſwered Mr. Bryant, whoſe eyes gliſtened 


with the tear of ſympathy) I will ſeek out 
the creditors of this unfortunate gentleman, 
and 
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and try to ſerve you by every effort in my 
power. Have you any relations you would 
wiſh to conſult £” | 

«© None Sir!“ replied Terentia, “not one 
natural friend has the wretched outcaſt before 
you, to whom ſhe could unlock with tatcty 
the ſorrows of her heart! I was left ”— 

« Enough, enough,” cried Mr. Bryant, I 
am anſwered ; I would not add to thy diſ- 
treſs by a retroſpection of paſt miſery for the 
univerſe ! but I muſt leave you, to acquaint 
my wife, a very excellent woman, that I can 
now preſent her with what ſhe has long 


vi ſhed for—loſe no time in preparing to leave. 


this ſcene of horror, which has already too 
much depreſſed your ſpirits ; in 4 few hours 
ſhe will be with you—that interim I ſhall de- 
dicate to your ſervice, by endeavouring to 
foften the creditors, and put a ftop to any 
further diſturbance, from thoſe unfeeling men, 
who could for a moment diſtreſs you with the 
idea of an act, which is not only derogatory 
from all the humanity, but which can an- 
{wer no end but that of revenge.” + 

C Ah, Sir,” anſwered. Terentia, © how am 
Loppreſſed with this generous Hehaviour in a 
ſtranger ! but Heaven is merciful ; and in our 
darkeſt moments, by its kind interpoſition, 


_ reſcues us from deſpair—thus, on my knees, 


ſuffer me to ſhow that gratitude, which at this 
inſtant ' loads, as it were, my heart, and ob- 
ſtructs the avennes of ſpeech ; but what 
words, were they lent me, could ſhew the 
high ſenſe which I have of this obligation— 
an obligation which I, alas. can never repay.” 
I am more than repaid by the applauſe of 
my own. heart,” ſaid Mr. Bryant, “ as he 
B3 raiſed 


. 
raiſed her from the bumble poſition in which 
the had placed herſelf ; after which he with- 8 
drew, leaving Terentia, like one awakened 1 
from a dream, for ſuch appeared all that had 
paſſed ſince ſhe took her laſt friendly leave 
the preceding evening of Mr. Hatfield, who 
was at that period in perfect health—whole 
kindneſs deinanded all her cficem, and for 
whom {he had always retained a filial regard. 
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CHAPTER II. 
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Ti which our heroine receives a viſit from @ 
falſe friend, aud leaves her preſent reſidence. 
in the protefiion of a true one. | 


NCARCE had our fair mourner prepared 
J herſelf for her departure from this houſe 
of woe and deſolation, when a neighbouring 
*ſquire, of the name of Onſet, was an- 
nounced. | 
_ Gladly would ſhe have excuſed herſelf from 
ſeeing him ; but as he was one of thoſe who 
had vilited at Mr. Hatfield's, under the de- 
nomination of a fr:ead, ſhe could not deny 
herſelf ; and accordingly admitted him into 
her dreſſing-roo . | 
Iam extremely t5:rry (Caid he as he entered, 
followed by two hounds) to bear of your 
misfortune, Mis Sackville—Poor man; he 
was by much too good nature.! to live in this 
world—his heart was as tender as a chicken's. 
I have ſeen him ſigh, when every other per- 
fon in company was rejoicing, that we had 
caught a hare. He uſed to ſay, he did not 
think it right to perſecute theſe innocent crea- 
tures (as if they were not ſent for our uſe) I 
know once he argued on this matter, till we 
loſt being in at the death, for which reaſon I 
ncyer after attended to his lectures of hu- 
manity.” 
“ Compaſhon is 2 heavenly virtue,” ſaid 
Terentia, as the torture of her mind food 
confeſſed, by the og tears which bedimmed 
4 er 
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her eyes—<© I have ſuſtained a loſs, Sir, 
which the worſd cannot repair.” 

«© Why, certainly,” cried the 'ſquire, © it 
is a diſagreeable circumſtance for a man to 
die inſolvent ! When once gentility has ſtole, 


as it were, into our minds, it requires no lit- 


tle reſolution to diſcard it; but if you will 
not think me impertinent, I can inform you 
how you may keep up your conſequence, aud 
appear, in the world's eyes, as gay as ever, as 
really feel for the mortification you will be 

liable to, in being obliged to deſcend; even 
in the article of dreſs.” | 

Terentia was filent ; yet ſhe felt the full 
force of this unfeeling harangue. 

The Tquire continued; * I have been 
thinking all this morning how you would 
tight your way through the world, now that 
you have loſt your protector ; well knowing 
that, with your fine turned notions, you was 
not much fit for domeſtic affairs; and juſt as 
I fixed on a plan, Sinda there (which is the 
| beſt dog that ever followed a huntſman) gave 
me to know that ſomething was at hand; 
well, ſofor the preſent, I gave up the thought, 
and ſoon found pufs fitting, which I have 
brought here to your ladyſhip. 

Terentia bowed, though by no means gra- 
lified by this officious care in the *ſquire. 

After a pauſe of ten minutes, the ſquire 
| proceeded—®# Have you any objedtion te 
waiting on aunt Tabitha ? ſhe is to be fure a 
little crabbiſh, or ſo; but ſhe is in the main 
2 very good fort of wom:in-—and I am ſure 
the will uſe you well on my act. Come, 
don't look ſo grave; I intend, if you are 
of a grateful diſpoſition, to make you one 

| | day 
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day or other Mrs. Onſet—in the interim, yo 
ſhall find it worth your while to oblige me ; 
ou ſhall want for nothing, I aſſure you, if 
you will but return my love.“ 

The looks of the ſquire, had his words 
been leſs pointed, would have convinced Te- 
rentia of the full extent of his friendſhip, and 
ſhe coolly anſwered, 

« Tam ſorry, Sir, the melancholy cauſe of 
this viſit ſhould have no other effect on your 

mind, than to encourage an inſult, which I 
muſt own, I could never have ſuſpeRted from 
the friend of the late Mr. Hatheld.” 
5 ce Well, well,” ſaid the '{quire, “ don't be 
= angry—ſuch airs as thoſe very little become 
you #0w—l did not intend an affront—take 
time to conſider of the matter; and then, if 
nothing better offers, remember you need go 
no further than Onſet Grove, to find a very 
good friend, that's all ”—at which words he 
whiſtled tohis dogs, and-took his leave, to the 
no {mall ſatisfaction of Terentia, who was 
ſitting, pondering with iudignant contempt on 
this indelicate offer, when the carriage ſtop- 
ped at the door, and Mrs. Bryant made her 
appearance. | 
1 This lady was yet but of the middle age; 
and it was evident, by the ſtill remaining 
beauty of her perſon, that ſhe had, in her 
FJuo0outh, been extremely handſome ; her ad- 
Aͤcreſs was infinuating, and her manners ſo very 
— engaging, that the little world of her ac- 
quaintance were tempted to think her fault- 
leſs— yet ſhe was by no means above human 
nature; her heart, though formed for bene- 
volence, and eager to aſſiſt every object in 
diſtreſs, had a pride attending it, that could 
B35 not 
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firſt expected. 
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not brook the leaſt controul—ſhe expected, 


and thovght ſhe had a right to expect, an 


implicit obedience from thoſe on whom ſhe 
beſtowed her favours ; and if once that obe- 
dience was forfeited, her friendſhip, if not 
inſtantly withdrawn, very rarely continued to 
burn with the ſame ardour—yet to thoſe of 
her equals, where cool reaſoning ſupplied the 
Place of obſtinate controverſy, no one was 
more ready to give up a point, or more eaſily 


convinced of an error in judgment. 


Such was the characteriſtic of Mrs. Bryant, 
who now alighted from her carriage, and 
who, with all the marks of a benevolent 
mind, embraced her new found friend, telling 
Her every thing was ready for her reception 
at Bryant Hall—ſhe added, that Mr. Bryant. 
had perſuaded the creditors to come into a 
compoſition, and that, ſhe hoped, every thing 
relative to Mr. Hatfield's affairs would pals 
off in a manner much leſs terrific than The at 

The gratitude of Terentia was expreſſed in 
Hlence ; but it was a filence that conveycd a 


more perfect idea of that heaven-born virtue, 


than the moſt elaborate ſpeech could have 
done. | 


Mrs. Bryant prefſed her to her boſom— 


« Be comforted, my dear, and look on me as 


your future friend; there is a ſweetneſs in 
your manner, that will make it impoſſible I 
mould ever be otherwile.” 

« Ah, Madam! anſwered Terentia, how 
do you encourage my drooping ſpirits! Yes, 
cried ſhe, with energy, one laſt look on the 
protector of my youth, and then adieu to this 
hoſpitable manſion for ever! Adieu OO 

| | | tue 
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the high raiſed hopes which once poſſeſſed my 
boſom, that the day would come, when a 
real ſather would ſave his long neglected child 
from being a burthen to humanity.” 

Mrs. Bryant, whoſe heart ſhared in the 


93 ſorrows of her young friend, led the weeping 
we Terentia to the bed of the deceaſed, where, 
1 after ſuffering her to pour forth the hope of 
& again joining him in the realms of bliſs, the, 
0 with ſome dizhculty, forced her from a ſcene 
2 which had nearly deprived her of her reaſon. - 
> She then, with the help of her own wo- 
#1 man, put her into the chariot not chufing to 
10 augment the perturbation of her mind, by 
6 the kind concern which was ſtrongly painted 
43 in the countenance of ali the domeſtics, or- 
F dering tiris maid to follow them; and aſſuring 
FF the reſt of the ſervants; that when the ſpirits 
5 of their lady could better ſupport an interview, 

8 they ſhould be admitted at Bryant Hall. 

i They found Mr. Bryant, who had juſt en- 


1 tered before them, ſitting in a meditating 
N pofture—he aroſe, however, on their entrance, 
and 1a the tendereſt manner bade his gueſt 
| welcome—and then, with marks of the higheſt 
7 concern, he informed her, that the ſteward, 
{ Anding' his accounts were likely to be looked 
into, had taken the opportunity of his ab- 


* - 

1 ſence, to get off on a horſe, Which had been 
1 :addled (for what reaſon the ſervants, till 
. now knew not) ever ſince five in the morning; 
$0 that the horſe had nc and it 
1 ic horfe had ſince returned, and that it 

8 was Tuppoſed the wretch had taken the road 

3 to London : 5 

9 Terentia ſhuddered with horror at the 


duplicity of Bankerton, and exclaimed, 
„Good Hcaven! what a leſſon does this af- 
| B. ſord 
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ford to the world! Vet, Sir, vile as ] fear 


he is, if it hurts not the intereſt of the credi- 
tors, 1 could with, on account of his age, 
that he be ſuffered to eſcape the hand of juſt- 
ice—if he is guilty, there is a monitor within, 
that will amply revenge my wrongs.“ 

«© Lovely humane Terentia !” cried Mr. 
Bryant, while a beam of joy enlightened his 
countenance, *I rejoice to ſee in an age like 
this, a young creature endowed with ſuch 
{ſentiments of ſoul-cheering humanity—the 
heart that can forgive injuries ſo flagrant, 
muſt be a jewel of ineftimable value.” 

«© Indeed,” ſaid Mrs. Bryant, © if graceful 
beauty, joined to ſweetneſs of manners, and 
a mind Rored with every ſocial virtue, merits 
N 1 Miſs Sackville is entitled to a large 

are.” 


„ That 1 may merit fuch encomiums, an- 


ſwered Terentia, „ ſuffer me, Madam, to 
retire, and ſeek, from the protection of that 


Being, who hovers over erring humanity, a 
ſtrength of mind ſufficient to enable me to 
bear, as I ought, this unexpected good for- 
tune.” 

« Amiable unfortunate !” ſaid Mrs. Bry- 
ant, as ſhe left the room, © would that 
Henry had yet exiſted; a ſimilarity of ſenti- 
ments ſeems ſo to have marked thier characters 
that they could not but have rendered each 
other happy.“ 

At the mention of a ſon whom they had 
long mourned, and who had once promiſed 
them all the comfort which filial duty could 


inſure them, a heart-rending ſigh eſcaped 


the boſom of Mrs. Bryant, and wounded, 
like 
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ike an arrow new barbed, the ſympathifing 
ſoul of the moſt amiable of men. 

When Terentia was ſummoned to dinner, 
ſhe found her benefactors ſo exceedingly low, 
that her eyes aſked - with tender ſolicitude the 
cauſe of their dejeètion. 

We lament the loſs of a fon, ſaid Mrs. Bry- 
ant, whom five years ſince promiſed to inherit 
a mind like yours |. and whom your virtues 
have recalled to our memory! a cruel ſhip- 
wreck tore him from our arms, and buried 
him, as we ſuppoſe,. in a watery grave. 

Terentia expreſfed her ſorrow for their loſx, 
and dinner being now. brought in a more ge- 
neral converſation took. place; after which 
her time was employed in conſulting a mil- 
liner and mantua-maker on that alteration in 
her dreſs which the death of her friend had 
now made neceſlary.. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER HI. 


Li which ſome 27% tors arrive, ws cauſe much” 
embaraſſment to our heroine. 


ERENTIA had pen a month with her 
new friends, during which, their united 
efforts to drive every melancholy idea from 
her mind, had, in a great meaſure, reſtored i: 
to a ſtate of ſerenity, when an unexpected 
viſitor arrived at the Hall. | 
Miſs Mufgrove was by no means a favour- 
ite with Mr. Bryant, as her mind wanted 
that poliſh and feminine attraciton, which, to 


the judicious eye, even ſurpaſſes the moſt | 


finiſhed model of perfectional beauty—but as 


a diftant relation, ſhe was always entertained 
with reſpect, when ever ſhe found herſelf in- 


clined to viſit them. 

Mrs. Bryant was, however, by no means 
gratified when ſhe made her appearance, well 
knowing, that the narrowneſs of her prin- 
ciples would ill brook either the rare perfec- 
tions, which flood confeſſed in both the mind 
and perſon of Terentia, or the mortification 
ſhe would daily experience, in finding the 
ſtood To high in their efteem—ſhe being one 
of thoſe characters, who cannot think fa- 
vourable of any, whoſe beauty or endowments 
recommend them to a degree of conſequence, 
which they themſelves rarely meet with. 

Miſs Muſgrove viewed our heroine, from 
her firſt entrance, with that ſcornful neglect, 
which gave Mrs. Bryant room to fuppoſe the 
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was no ſtranger to her dependant ſtate; and 
with a view of encouraging Terentia, who, 
ſhe feared, would feel herſelf hurt at her 
ſupercilious carriage, ſhe took the firſt oppor- 
tunity to introduce her as one who was in the 
poſſeſſion of her moſt ardent afſection, and 
to whom ſhe expected from every „rien of 
her's, that reſpect to be paid her Mich was 
due to her merits. 

A flaſh of conſcious ſhame now overſpread 
the face of Miſs Muſgrove, ard ſhe replied, 
cc certainly, ma'am, no friend is entitled to 
call your choice of acquaintance in queſtion ; 
I declare, I did not obſerve the young perſon, 
or I ſhould not have been backward to have 
paid my compliments to her.” 

Her face,” cried Mr. Bryant, ſmiling, 
<« is by no means a common one, coz ; I fancy, 
had a young gentleman been annonnced, in- 
Read of you, Mils Sackville would have Rood 
no chance of being overlooked.” 

«© Perhaps not, Sir,“ anſwered Miſs Muſ- 
grove bridling ; © ladies and gentiemen have 
their particular 14% e in beauty ”—and then 
turning to Mrs. Bryant,“ pray, ma'am, don't 
you think of ſpending the enſuing winter 
in town?“ 

„ had ſome thoughts,” replied Mrs. Bry- 
ant, © of giving up that excurſion ; but as 


Miſs Sackville is a ftrayger to the metropolis, 


I intend ſpending a few weeks there, for the 
purpoſe of giving her an idea of the world ; 
not, as you may ſuppoſe, of modernizing 
her into its egregious follics ; but, on the 
contrary, to give her an higher reliſh for the 
locial and more innocent amuſements of rural 


lite,” 
Miſs 


Ft 


Thi? 
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< ſaid. ſhe was ready to attend her; 
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Miſs Mufgrove anſwered, © I know, ma am, 


you are exceedingly partial to ruſticity,” glan- 


cing her eyes at Terentia, with infinite 
chagrin. 

While that young lady, highly gratified at 
the diſtinction paid her by her kind bene- 


factreſs, ſuffered not the ſupercilious airs of 
Miſs Muſgrove to wound her peace—why, 


thought ſhe, ſhould I expect” any one to be 
above human nature? and ſhall I not, were I 
—— to take revenge, enjoy it more amply 

by forgiving, than deigning to notice her ap- 
parent ill-nature? I ſhall—and will ſo regu- 
late my conduct in future, as to make her 
conſcious, at leaſt, IJ deſerve not to be treated 
indignantly. 

Fortified with this rectitude of thought, 
when Miſs Muſgrove, the next morning, ſig- 
nihed her intention to walk in the park, 
Terentia, with the moſt afſable ſweetneſs, 
and 
Miſs Muſgrove, not caring to offend Mrs. 
Bryant, either was, or pretended to be, gra- 
tified by the gentleneſs of her manners and 
offered civility. 

They had not walked more than half a 
mile from the houſe, when they ſaw a car- 
riage drive up to it. 

Heavens!“ cried Miſs Muſgrove i in the 


higheſt good humour, © how exceeding lucky 


is this viſit ! I have been: dying to ſee Mr. 
Paulet Grovelby this twelvemonth—the world 
ſays, ſince his return from the continent, he 
is the moſt accompliſhed man in England—1I 
hope he is alone, for Sir Paulet is the oddeſt 
old fellow—but as he is a. diftant relation of 


my 


ö 


my mother's, I am obliged to carry myſelf 
fair to him, although I can't endure him.” 

ce Pray what is his character?“ ſaid Te- 
rentia— 

« Why, he is like moſt old people who 
have outlived themfelves ! he is ſplenctick, 
> diftruſtful, and covetous to a degree—l dare 
£1 ſay he will be ſtruck with terror, leſt we 
= ſhould either of us have athoyght gf trepanning 
(for that is the idea he would form of the 
matter) the heart of his only ſon.” 

„ I amobliged to you for the hint, hovs- 
ever,“ ſaid Terentia, ſmiling, © as it will put 
me on my guard againſt giving him any reaſon 
to ſuſpc® me capable of ſuch treacherous 
3X felony.” NE 

„Why, as to you, I ſhould ſuppoſe he 
would have little reaſon to be anxious about! 
Sir Paulet is in the poſſeſſion of eight thou- 
fand a year.“ 

I am extremely happy to hear it,” replied 
TLTerentia, “ who felt the full force of her 
meaning, © as it would hurt me exccedingly 
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o give pain to my bittereſt enemy, more eſ- 
| j pecially to any one whom Mis. Bryant ho- 
nours with her friendſhip.” 
—_ My Well,” replied Miſs Muſgrove, © I 
: pelieve you may reſt aſſured your ſenſibility 
.D 111 not be wounded that way at leaſt; but 
e = Jriend, T would adviſe you to guard 
gagainſt a ſucceptibility, in favour of this 
amiable youth, which cannot, but in your 
p ſitbation, be productive of the moſt poignant 


perfections of an angel, would be a reaſon 


by this reception, and would gladly have 


tittering at her ſuppoſed ruſtic and uninformed 


1 3 


A ſhower of rain cauſed them now to re- 
turn to the houſe; and gave Terentia time to 
ruminate on the groſs and indelicate beha- 
viour of Miſs Mufgrove. | 9 

Ah! thought ſhe, as ſhe entered her room, 
to take off her cloak, how is the mind, when 


enſlaved by the galling chain of dependance, 


ſubjected to the ſcorn of fortune's favour- 
ites be it my care to bear with patience thoſe + 2 
things! nor ſuffer me, Oh Thou who hak 


placed me in this abject ſtate, to feel but for 
the weakneſs of human nature! ; 
When ſhe returned to the parlour, ſhe * 


found therein Sir Paulet and his ſon; the 


former, on. Mrs. Bryant's introducing her ; 
young friend, conde:cended to ſay, with a 


ſtiff inclination of his head, “ tat ſhe was a 
modeſt looking young woman, and that he. 
doubted not her being deſerving of the fa- 
pours The received.” 

Terentia felt herſelf ſufficiently humbled 


quitted the room, without a ſecond. intro- 
duction; but cuſtom demanded this conformity 
to its rules; and while Miſs Mufgrove ia: 


manners, the ſame ceremony was paid to the 
young gentleman, who, either through the 
indelicate manner of his father, the rude be- 
ha viour of Miſs Muſgrave, or the uncommon 
attraction. of our heroine, felt himſelf ina 
ſtate of embaraſſment little inferior to hers; 
he had, however, fortitude ſufficient: to rec | wy 
ver himſelf, in ſome. degree, from his 1! 
priſe ; and with a countenance exprethve dl i 
that tenderneſs which marked his character nl 
7 {aid he ſhould think hiiaſelf honoured " 
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re acquaintance of a young lady whom 
Mrs. Bryant ſo juſtly eſteemed.” 

Sir Paulet, who was ever anxious for the 
"Zbonour and dignity of his family, had ob- 


? _ Fervel, with concern, the confuſion of his 
: Jon; and after wrapping (as was his cuſtom, 
7 When diſpleaſed) his under lip over his upper 
hne, he, in a low voice ſaid, 
G XX < I by no means like the nverſtrained com- 
ppuliment; it. looks like the vreſage of infatu- 
* ation—I wonder Mrs. Bryant ſhould think of 
L Introducing a girl like that to a perſon of 
©  WMank and fortune —ſhe is by much too hand- 
ne me for the ſentimental heart of Paulet 
18 = 46a am extremely ſorry I paid this 
Milit.“ 
458 Miſs Muſgrove, who had marked with 


| "Equal chagrin, the manner of Mr. Groveſby, 
fer and who, with infinite pleaſure obſerved the 
urn in Sir Paulet, unwilling to let a fair op- 


lea zortunity flip of gaining the much envied 
ave Perentia, at leaſt one enemy, now took out 
one” er cau-de-luce, and, with the moſt provo- 
muß fing ſneer, walked up to young Grovelby, 
eu. d ſaid, | ; 
meg F< Really, couſin Paulet, I am concerned to 
0 05 ie you look ſo ill; the ride has abſolutely 
te Men too much for you—T declare you look as 
e be- palc as death; do let me get you a glaſs of 
900 Fater, and ſend for your phyſician—he is ex- 
in "2EWlent, you know, for diſorders of the 

ner _ rd, what was 1 going to ſay—lT ſuppoſe 
TECU þ 


u would not have us think your diſorder 


Mx» 


* 


C20 -] 


Mr. Groveſby, who knew her diſpoſition 
too well, not to be ſenſible of her malicious 
latent, turned careleſsly from her, and with- 

out de:zning to notice her harangue, began a 
converiation with Mr. Bryant on politics; 
and Sir Paulet ſoon joining in his favourite 
topic, the ladies withdrew for the purpoſe of 


changing their dreſs, it being now near the 


hour at which the family uſually. dined. 
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Confifting of Incidents truly mortiſying. 


ITI different ſenſations they each enter- 
ed their apartments—to a heart vindic- 


.. as that of Miſs Muſgrove's, contempt, 


Juch as Groveſby's, was not to be forgot ſhe 
ad long formed hopes of captivating a man, 
whoſe perſon poſſeſſed every attraction neceſ- 
ry to enſlave the female heart; and whoſe 
mind, not inferior to perſon, had gained him 


| the eſteem of all who were honoured with his 


ACquaintance. 
To have thoſe hopes cruſhed by the hum- 
% le and infignificant companion of Mrs. Bry- 


Ant, gave her inexpreſſible totture, and natu- 


xally ſtimulated her to revenge; how, therc- 
re, to gratify that pallion, for the preſent, 


Hecupied her every thought. 


Les!“ cried ſhe, exulting in the hope of 


Tucceeding, «© I will cruſh the viper ere it | 


res, by its ſubtle wiles, the man whom J 
annot but love! the ſtings, which ſhe now 


Points to my heart, ſhall turn to her own aſ- 


Piring boſom.“ 


Far other thoughts, though not more tran- 
5 poſſeſſed the mind of Terentia—the 


der and delicate manner with which young 


4 Groveſby had received her, and the flattering 


eomium he had paid her, on being honour- 


2 * as he ſaid,” by her friend{hip, when 


Dntraſted with the haughty reception ſhe had 


4 Wet with from Miſs Muſgrove, and the ftill 
TE 
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more humiliating comments of the barone;, 


called forth that gratitude, which was the 


true characteriſtic of her ſoul-! and ſhe waz 
thinking, with all the artletineſs of one un- 
practited in deceit, how to thow, with pro- 
priety, that heavenly propeniity—when the 3 
diſcourſe, which had pafled between Mis 


Muſegrove and herſelf; ruſhed into her mind, 
2nd marred the bright idea. 
ce Oh mo, ihe cried, ce it muſt not be 


gratitude, in my Atualion, may be productive 


of the moſt pcignant miſery; and though [ 
have ſome reaſon to think this prediction 
comes not from a friend, yet it ſtrikes me 19 
like a truth, that J will profit by its unpleaf- 
ing probability.” 

The refleftions which aroſe from her de 
pendant ſtate, did not ſuffer her, when ſum- 
moned to dinner, to appear with that cheer- 


fulneſs which ſhe thought herſelf obliged ts 
mov to her kind benefactreſs.; and fra1ing, -! 
leſt Mrs. Bryant ſhould notice her dejection, | 


The withdrew, as ſoon as ſhe could with pro. 
priety, and went to vißt a fick perſon, ti 
whom Mrs. Bryant had long been a friend. 

When ſhe came to the cottage, ſhe found, 
fitting by the bed fide, Mrs. Tabitha Onſfct:; 
and as ſhe did not know but ſhe had particu 
lar bufinefs with the invalid, after puttin 


into the hands of the poor woman, the dons, 4 
tion with which Mrs. Bryant had intrufe 4 


11100 had felt hos ſelf ſeriouſly affronted at je 
mant Got ſuch the {quire, vexed at his 9 


„80, Miſs Terentia, you thought proper 
to refuſe the protection I offered; truly, 
l wiſh you don't repent it before long the 
in- femily of the Onſets are not of yeſterday.; 
though they don't keep a carriage, as ſome 
te 2 people do, they might perhaps have had it in 
lis ; their power to have rendered you as much 
ſervice as them there foreigners, which you 
have thought proper:to prefer.“ 
„ Terentiia,” equally ſurpriſed, and vexed 
at this unexpected ſalutation, reiterated “ fo- 


Ws #1 
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u | reigners! Madam, I-really cannot underſtand 
wo your meaning; and with regard to the ot.er 
e 19 


"XX of being your ſervant, I had not the leaſt idca 
eal- zit had your concurrence; neither was I at li- 
berty to accept your well meant kindneſs, be- 
ing, at the time it was offered, engaged to put 


un #. myſelf under the protection of my prelent 
1eer- "WF benefaQreſs.” | 

d to 8 © And pray,” replied Mrs. Tabitha, „what 
Ihe | fortune does your kind beneſactreſs intend to 
11on, 


. 7 ? ſhe will do you awery great injury, 
pro- ik ſhe does not put it in your power u to ſup- 
n, s port the fine lady the continuance of which, 
d. Bp in my opinion, is quite out of the queſtion 
154 bad you come to me, I ſhould have endea- 
voured to have made you capable of getting 


rticu your bread I would have taught you to clear 


itting arch, make a pudding, &c. &c. but now you 
don, will be of no uſe in the world to the commu=- 
ruſtec'? znity, and all your time will, no doubt, be: 
Jad! oo ſpent in reading romances—and making a 
at 1 gingle at your harpſichord or ſpinnet, or the 
is c like. Ichink if Mr. Hatfield had put you to 
it) u a mantua- maker or quilter, or ſomething in 


2 
36 


e mo which you eould have picked up a living, he 
x ould have atted more juſtly, than to leave 
5 you 
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you thus a burden people to whom nobaily 
knows.” 

If the cruelty of my "OM Madam, ſub- 
je ds me to indignity, Oh do not think your- 
ſelf juſtified in a alles ion on my deceaſed be- 


nefattor, whoſe troubles chiefly aroſe from 
an eaſineſs of diſpoſition, which rendered 


him a dupe to the artifice of thoſe whom 
his own goodneſs of heart had made him 


think worthy of his confidence.” 


«© If you mean ihe ſteward, he was ſerved 


right enough. I wonder whather I ſhould 


have it in my power to give my nephew five 
thouſand pounds, if I had truſted any one but 

myſelf to manage my affairs, replied Mrs. 
Tabitha. 

Terentia prudently gave up an argument, 
which the knew would be ſupported in vain, 
Mrs. Tabitha Onſet being too tenacious of 
her own judgment, to bear oppoſition from 
any one, much leſs from a girl whom ſhe 
coniidered as ſo much her inferior; and cur- 


teſying, took her leave in ſilence. 


With flow and ſolitary ſteps ſhe was rumi- 
nating on her former and preſent ſtate, when 
ſtopping at a ſtile, which-commanded a view 
of her late retidence, ſhe involuntarily ex- 
claimed, Ah! where are thoſe hours of plea- 
ſure lown, which marked the epoch of my 
infant ſtate—who would wiſh to arrive at ma- 


turity, if all, like me, experienced achange 


ſo dark! 
« Who would not,” cried a voice from be- 
2 the hedge, willingly ſubmit to morti- 
atlons, which are but the mere productions 


of envy, to be miſtreſs of half thoſe charms 


which you poſſeſs!“ 
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„0 ſee to whom ſhe was indebted for this par- 


or Sir Paulet, be informed of this interview, 


n 

d notwithſtanding it is thus accidental, how 
m would the one be ſtimulated to revenge, and 
n how would the other be incenſed at the hum- 


* 


ble Terentia!“ | 
* Grovelby, in whoſe heart were centered 


every cardinal virtue, ſaw, and not without 
be emotion, the terror of our heroine—and in a 
ut voice which ſpoke at once his delicacy and 


EreſpeR, without moving a ſtep, or waiting 
for an anſwer, proceeded : f 
c Forgive, deareſt Madam, the effuſions 
of an heart ill at eaſe from me you have 
nothing to dread—would I, could in an 
m way contribute to the felicity of ſuch excel- 
he lence !—he pauſed—erery good office, how- 
ever, he continued, “ within the power of 
"FF Groveſby, you may command ; for, reſt aſ- 
ni- lured, your virtues and your fituation, with- 
cout one interefted view, have fixed me the ſin- 
cereſt of your friends!“ | 
© Gratihed and relieved by this diſcovery of 
his ſentiments, Terentia, after thanking him 
for the high mark of reſpe& which he had 


8 


1 ſhewn her, tearful of being diſcovered, trip- 
peqd with haſty ſteps towards Bryant Hall; 
2X aud it was not, till ſhe had got within a few 


ERC 

— 1 

5 

1 
* 


pards ol the houſe, that ſhe turned her head, 
9 1 to ſee if Mr. Grovelby had left the ſpot but 
Mm how was ſhe again terrifed, when ſhe cbſery- 
FD, ed him ſtanding in the ſame attitude in which 
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me left him and at a little diſtance Sir Paul- 
et and Miſs Muſgrove, apparently marking, 
with ſcrutinizing eye, his unuſual dejeciion. 


Young and inexperienced as ſhe was, ſhe 


had difeernment ſufficient to diſcover a ſtorm 
was gathering, and ſuch a one as might, in 
all probability, bereave her of her kind be- 
nefactreſs—how to evade it, ſhe knew not—to 
endeavour to convince either Sir Paulet or 
Miſs Muſgrove, that this meeting was acci- 
dental, appeared no leſs impratticable than 
humiliating ; ſhe might indeed juftify herſelf 
to the Bryants; but then the fear of diſturb- 


ing the harmony which had long ſubſiſted be- 


tween them and Sir Paulet, rendered that 
thought abortive. Again, her eye involunta- 
rily turned to the ſpot on which Groveſby 
ftood—and again it diſcovered him rooted to 
the ground—not ſo the envious Miſs Muſ- 
grove— ſhe was eagerly pointing out the ſup- 
_ poſed cauſe of his reverie. 

Hurt at every riſing conjecture of what the 
event of this meeting might be, ſhe entered 
the houſe, and finding Mr. and Mrs. Bryant 
had ſtrolled into the garden, ſhe retired to her 
OWN room. 

To divert her melancholy, Terentia had 
taken up the tragedy of Tancred and Sigiſ- 
munda; and while ſhe was ſympathizing with 
thoſe unfortunate lovers, a thundering rap at 
the door announced the baronet's return, and 
ſoon after ſhe heard her benefactrefs come in 
from the garden. 

To abfent herſelf, would look as if ſhe 
was conſcious of the defign, which, ſhe 
doubted not, would be attributed to her, of 


attracting the notice of Mr. Groveſpy; ſhe 


therefore 


TEBe 


E 


therefore haſtened down ; but juſt as ſhe had 
deſcended the ſtaircaſe, hearing the baronet 
ſtamping with paſſion, ſhe ſtopped while that 
gentleman expreſſed himſelf to Mrs. Bryant, 
with great violence, in the following words : 
% Tis juſt as I conjectured! I ſaw how it 
would be the moment ſhe was introduced! J 
muſt own, couſin Bryant, I take it very un- 
kind—you would have been ſorry to have a 
ſon of your own ſo trepanned—for tis plain 
(as Miſs Muſgrove ſays) the little ſyren flung 
herſelf in his way—nay, any judicious eye 
might have obſerved he ſat on thorns, fron: 
the time ſhe left the room, till he followed 
her.” 

cc For heaven's ſake !” cried Mr. Bryant, 


© what do you mean, Sir Paulet, how have! 


offended you ?” | 5 
« How !” reiterated the baronet, ſtricking 
his arm a-kembo—< why, by introducing to 
my family that ſpecious little gipſy, whic!: 
your high flown notions of gaining the cha- 
racter of a philanthrophiſt, I ſuppoſe, ſtimu- 
lated you to take under your protection—L 
caught them juſt now together; he, ſimpleto:: 
as he is, ſtanding inanimate as the flatue at 
the bottom of your garden, and ſhe, leaning, 
with all the art of her ſcx, to obſerve his 
motions—and if they tended to the noticing 
her all aſpiring charms | if you muſt make 
your houſe a caravanſera for every needy 
outcaſt, who offers itſelf to view, you ſhould 
at leaſt let them appear in their true light 
but this girl is dreſſed out like a dutcheſs! 1 
wonder not at Miſs Mufgrove's diſliking her— 
the is fit for nothing in the world but to cre-- 
ate envy in her own ſex, and to ſet reaſon 
C 2 and 


L083 


and paſſion : at variance in the heart of every 
man who ſees her; in ſhort, I find her pre- 
ſenee 10 incompatible with the peace of my 
family, that either ſhe, or my ſon, muſt 


inſtantly leave this houſe.” 


I am ſorry to ſee human nature fs liable to 
the baleful paſſion of envy, ſaid Mrs. Bry- 
ant, darting a look of diſpleaſure at Miſs 
Muſgrove, (whom, from the latter part of 
the baronet's ſpeech, ſhe confidered as the real 


| cauſe of all this anger) © but Miſs Sackville 


ſhall no more offend ! ſhall no more be in- 
ſulted ! ſhe ſhall for a time at leaſt quit this 
houſe, which. cannot, at preſent, but be 
productive of the greateſt diſquiet to ſuch a 
mind as her's—you, Sir Paulet, have a right 
to be made caſy by : thoſe who have ex- 
perienced your friendſhip ; but, here, turning 


to Miſs Muſgrove, I did not expect ſuch 
arrogance ! nor ſuch premeditated officiou!- 


neſs, to traduce the character of one, whoſe 
virtues will render her an object of regard to 
the worthy, though they are too conſpicuous 
for little minds, whoſe optics can no more 
endure the blaze of perfections which they 
cannot attain, than they can behold the ſun 
In its full meridian luſtre.” 

« You are very obliging, madam,” ſaid the 
baronet ; „and though I cannot bear ſhe 
ſhould draw away my ſon, I ſhould be ſorry 
to injure her in the eyes of ſo nice a diſtin- 
guiſher.“ 

Terentia, from the foregoing diſcourſe, 
conſidering her prefence would aggravate the 


baronet's paſſion, returned to her room, where 
Mrs. Bryant, in whoſe heart glowed all the 


ſympathy which the moſt exalted friendſhip 
could 
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conld inſpire, ſoon followed; and after 


giving her the moſt ſolemn aſſurance of her 


continued friend{þip, to prevent her being 
inſulted, propoſed her going to a particular 
friend of her's, ſixty miles diſtant ſor a ſew 
weeks, when {he ſhould again meet her with 


. renewed admiration, after being confined to 


company, the ſhould not but be diſpleaicd 
with, though obligations rendered it neceſſary 
that the baronet ſhould be made eaſy. 
Terentia having. acceded to this . 
took an affectionate leave of her benefactreſs, 
and employed the reſt of the day in preparing 
for her departure the next morning. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER v. 


— — 


1 ſun was juſt peeping from the purple 
clouds, and its radiance promiſed a fine 
day, when Terentia left her bed, in order to 
prepare for her journey to Northampton—a 
folemn ſadneſs had invaded her whole frame; 
nor had the pearly tear left her downcaſt eye, 
when Mrs. Bryant's woman entered with 
breakfaſt. I am concerned, ſhe ſaid, Mrs. 
Ann, to be the means of breaking the friend- 
hip between Sir Paulet Groveſbyand this hoſ- 
pitable family ; but ſincerely hope my abſence 
may conciliate the now apparent breach. 

Fear not, madam, ſaid the maid, but good- 
neſs will meet its reward—we are taught to 
pray for our enemies—but, for my part, I 
cannot help ſinning in this particular; and 
though, to be ſure, Miſs Muſgrove has not 
offended me, and always when ſhe meets me, 
fays, how doyou do, MiſsAnn, and all that— 
yet, for the life of me, I can't help deſpiſing 
her and all her ways—ſhe was always as proud 
as Lucifer, and as ill-natured too; and when 
my ſiſter lived there, ſhe had liked to have 
Tun away with an officer; and now, if the 
truth was known, ſhe likes Mr. Groveſby— 
and knowing that ſhe can have no chance, 
while ſuch an handſome lady as you are near 
him, has put all her wits together to part 
you. I know my poor miſtreſs will take on 
ſadly when you are gone—for many a time 
ſhe told me—ſays ſhe, Nanny, I never had 
but one child, and I do not think I had a 

greater 


at} 


greater affection for him than I have for Mis 
Sackville, | 
This was indeed a cordial to the heart of 
Terentia, to find herſelf ſo great a favourite 
with Mrs. Bryant, and to leave the whole ſa- 
mily, of which ſhe knew Mrs. Ann to be the 
echo, prepoſſeſſed in her favour, cheered her 
beyond expreſſion, and ſhe left the houſe with 
tolerable compoſure. ® 
Great part of her journey was without in- 
cident, but within a few miles of Northamp- 
ton, the ſtage, in paſſing them, broke down— 
in it was a young gentleman, whoſe ſituation 
and appearance intereſted her in his favour. 
The coachman aſſured him the coach could 
not be moved till it was mended. The poſ- 
tilion's countenance conveyed his wiſhes 
to aſſiſt the diſtreffed gentleman; and 
the ſoftened heart of Terentia cauſed her in- 
voluntarily to beg his acceptance of a place 
in her chaiſe. He gladly complied with her 
polite requiſition, and by his intelligent con- 
verſation (though it was tinctured with the 
traits of ſofteſt melancholy) ſhe enjoyed a reſ- 
pite to her own diſagreeable feelings. It 1s 
natural for the ſoul of ſympathy to be a little 
eurious—the fate of an object thus circum- 
ſtanced, Terentia, by the ſame involuntary 
impulſe which made him her eompanion, now 
enquired if he was going to make any ſtay at 
Northampton. 
No, madam, he anſwered, I am only going 
there on buſineſs if it ſhould not anſwer my 
purpoſe, I ſhall then make the beſt of my 
way to Bath. Terentia, now thinking a far- 
ther inveſtigation would be rude, began to 
talk on the weather; and the gentleman, 
C4 whole 


very long, without murmuring at its Froliæi- 
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whoſe attention, by the help of a teleſcope, 
was fixed on a wild honeyſuckle, on which a 
bee was ſipping nature, exclaimed ! ſee that 
inſet, madam, how it leaves that beauteous 
flower in poverty !—yes, it has aQed the chi- 
mic; while it extracts. the pure efſence—the 
droſs is negleted - ſo it has happened by ſome 
of our firſt authors, whoſe ideas have furniſh- 
ed mental food for thg great, while his powers 
of invention have been deadened, not quickencd 
by the penurious gripe of pinching poverty! 
He then put the teleſcope in his pocket, and 
with a bluſh of confuſion, cried, good God ! 


madam, what entertainment is this—how - 


ready is the mind to run into itſelf “ In- 
deed, Sir, ſaid Terentia, Jam infinitely 


obliged to you for drawing mine from ilſelf; 


and am ſuch an admirer of nature, and ſuch 
an enemy to the oppreſhve meaſures which too 
often attend and depreſs real merit, that LI 
could hear your definitions on the ſubje&t 


ty. | | 
«© Theſe ſubjects are too trite, my dear 
madam, for the faſhionable world—though 


they may admit of much variation, they will 


not now entertain; and after all, what is the 
depreſſion of a ſingle individual, when com- 
pared to a national calamity! How happy 
are we, madam, ſafely lodged in this land of 
liberty ; and how gladly would the monarch 
of France join our party, could he quit the 
progreſſive ills which now await him!“ 
e But, alas, there is ſo large a part (he 
continued) of human life that paſſes in a ſtate 
contrary to our inclinations, that one of the 
principal topics of moral inſtruction, is the 
| alt 
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art of bearing diſappointment and calamities; 
and as evil is ſo interwoven in our preſent 


exiſtence, it is neceſſary for every man to fur- 
niſh his mind with ſuch principles as may en- 
able him to act under it with propriety, de- 
cency, and reſignation.” 

« I have always thought, Sir,” anſwered 
Terentia, © that he who bears patiently, and 
without murmuring, the real calamzttes of life, 
is a jewel worthy to be placed in the moſt po- 
liſhed traits of humanity, though, according 
to the courſe of things here, they are general- 
ly confined to its darkeſt ſhades !” 

64 Juſt as true,” ſaid the gentleman ; “ but 
where did ſo young a mind imbibe thoſe no- 
tions?” © From the beſt of friends,” anſwer- 
ed our fair traveller“ but, alas! I have now 
loft him.“ 

% The power of ſympathy had enforced 


the inclination of our travellers to wiſh for 


an explanation of each other's circumſtance; 


but urbanity on the fide of the gentleman, and 


delicacy on that of the lady, forbade a far- 


ther inveſtigation—ſo. they reached North- | 
ampton entirely ignorant of the matter; and 


after politely thanking Terentia for her car- 
riage, the gentleman took his leave. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


The arrival of ſome wiſiters, with a ball. 


RS. Darford received the friend of Mrs, 

Bryant with that kind cordiality which 
always aflures a ftranger ſhe is welcome. 

The whole town was preparing for the 


races, and Terentia paſſed the firſt week very 


agreeably in viſting the neighbours of her 
friend; a race wes alſo a ſpecies of enter- 
tainment entirely new—ſhe looked forward, 
therefore, to it with a degree of expectation, 
almoſt bordering on impatience; and was 


happy to hear, by a letter which Mrs. Dar- 


ford received, that their ſociety was going to 
be enlivened by the arrival of fome Londori 


 triends—yet in the midſt of this hurry her 


mind often ſtrayed to the kindly ſunſhine of 
Bryant Hall—and as often traced in idea the 
made of her departed friend! | 
On the firſt day of the race, in a poſt-chaiſe 
arrived our citizens; but their mauners and 


behaviour ſerved only to difappoint the high- 


raiſed expectations of Terentia, who, not 
knowing their pedigree, ſuppoſed them reſi— 
dents of the court end of the metropolis. Mr. 
Holman was a capital tradeſman in the Mi- 
nories ; had ſaved a pretty income; but, like 
too many of his predeceſſors, had retired to 


| his country houſe, before ke had ſaved a ca- 


Pital large enough to ſupport ili ſo that now 
his children was grown up, and wanted ſet- 
ting out in the world—he had little to give 

A them, 
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them, and was obliged to be content with a 
jaunt to Northampton races once in the year, 
inſtead of kicking up a duſt every Sunday to 
his villa on Clapham Common. = 

Mrs. Darford and Terentia went on the 
race ground in her own chaiſe. Mr. Hol- 
man, his two daughters, and a nephew, who 
was intended for the law, figured away in that 

they came in. 

Ierentia was much noticed by the gentle- 
men of the turf, as ſoon as her party entered 
the race ground; and juſt before the laſt heat 
was begun, a gentleman of Mrs. Darford's 
acquaintance put into her hands ſome tickets 
for the ball, which was to be given by a no- 
ble lord, at the Peacock inn in the evening. 

The young ladies were highly delighted 
with the preſent, and hurried down their tea, 
in order to prepare themſelves for the ſelicity 
which they expected from their evening di— 
_ verſion. 

Our heroine no bene entered theba Il, 
than a buz of admiration iſſued from the 
company in general; and, before ſhe had time 
to ſeat herſelf, a very handſome young gen- 
tleman, plain, but elegantly dreſſed, begged 
the favour of her hand. 

The two young ladies, who mid 
ner, were alſo taken out, Miſs Holman by 
the gentleman who preſented the tickets, and 
Miſs Patty, by her couſin Fiſhton, who alſo 
rehded in London. 

When the firſt dance was over, Mr. Fiſh- 
ton © aſked his partner what ſhe thought of a 
country ball? 

„Why it is rather better than I expected 
really the company ſeems quite tolerable, 

C conſidering 


ball— there's life! there's ton! it is ſome 


Terentia, and who had heard the above diſ- 
courſe of the citizene, enquired of his fair 
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conſidering the difiance from ioꝛun; I declare 
1 did not expect to ſee ſo many genteel people 
in ſuch a place as Northampton. 

“But they are horridly awkward! what 
a difference between the minuets here, and 
thoſe that are walked at my Lord Mayor's 


pleaſure to ſee dancing in ſuch perfection 
and then to hear the witty things and ſmart 
repartees that fall from the nobility, who 
grace the Manſion Houſe on the ninth of No- 
vember—Ah! it is raviſhing beyond concepti- 
on!“ anſwered Mr. Fiſhton. Cer 

c Oh, for heaven's ſake,” cried Miſs Pat- 
ty, © don't mention it—the bare idea of that 
charming place fills me with extaſy ! and 
reflects ſuch honour on genteel life, that real- 
ly it makes this little hop appear totally inſig- 
nificant.” | | 

« Lord, ma'am,” anſwered Mr. Fiſhton, 
© do you think to meet with genteel people 
in Northampton! 'tis very well in a place ſo 
countryhed, that you axe able to underſtand 
their dialect.” 

The young gentleman, who danced wich 


partner, if the young ladies were her ſiſters ? 
No, Sir; they are entire ſtrangers to me; 
I never ſaw either of them till yeſterday ; they 
are the friends of the lady, at whoſe houſe I 
at preſent reſide.” 
I thought, he replied, I was not miſtaken ; 
your whole perſon beſpeaks you of a different 

Tank. 
Miſs Patty put up her lip, and ſaid to Mr. 
Fiſhton, with a 5 * pray don't you think 
to 
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to defpiſe this little aſſembly, for there are 
people here, it ſeems, who poſſeſs the art of 
phyliognomy in ſo great a degree, as to dif- 
cover that we are deficient in rank ! ha, ha.! 
I wonder whether we ſhall ſee as many ſtars 
here as graced her lady{hip's ball laſt Eaſter 
Monday ; if I am not of rank myſelf, I muſt 
own I love to figure away with thoſe that are; 
and if I did not, I fancy our deficiency in 
that point would not fo-niglit cauſe us to bluſh 
a: our inferiority. 

The word rank, though it had by no means 
1uifled the mind of Terentia, as it bad done 
that of the above mentioned young lady, had 
been productive of an unplealing ſenſation in 
her breaſt ; ſhe dreaded being interrogated on 
a. ſubject, which ſhe herſelf was a ftranger 
to, having never been acquainted with more 
of her hiſtory, than. that ſhe was the daugh- 
ter of a gentleman, whoſe name was Sack- 
ville, who went to the Weſt Indies to culti- 
vate a plantation which had been left him by 


he had never been heard of; from which cir- 
cumſtance, it had been ſtrongly ſuſpected by 
Mr. Hatfield, that the climate had coſt him his 
life : and ſhe was not ſorry, when two gentle- 
men attracted the attention of her partner, 
and gave her an opportunity to aſk Mrs. Dar- 
—_ if ſhe did not think it a very ſplendid 
all?“ . | 
That lady had juſt time to anſwer in the af- 


with him the other two,. one of whom cried, 

in accents of ſurpriſe, 
* By heavens ! my Lord, you have en- 
5 ga ged 


firmative, when the gentleman returned, and 


! 


a relation; and that after the firſt two years 
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gaged a moſt lovely partner ! I proteſt ſhe is 


the fineſt woman in the room.“ 1 

© You and I, Sir William” anſwered the 
nobleman, in a loud whiſper, ſeldom differ 
in our opinions with regard to the fair, but 
have a little mercy on the reſt of the ladies ; 
you have by this unguarded expreſſion, abſo- 
lutely transformed one half of the {ſmiling 
goddeſſes into objects of deformity.” 

« Really, my Lord, fo much perfection 
tranſported me, as it were, out of myſelt— 
however, I muſt return to my partner, or her 
Ladyfhip will have reaſon to call my polite- 
neſs in queſtion.” 

Miſs Patty and Mr. Fiſhton were too much 
eonfounded, on the diſcovery of their inabi- 
lity of judging from appearances, to conti- 
nue longer in the dance; they, therefore, ſat 
down in a corner of the room. unnoticed, 
while Terentia felt herſelf at. once ſurpriſed, 
gratified and embarraſſed. 

The high rank of her partner, though it 


flattered her vanity, cauſed her again to look 


back on thoſe moments, when paternal pro- 
tection was not denied her—that parent too 
might ſtill live, or might have died in the 
poſſeſſion of thoſe treaſures, which ſhe now 
faw would be neceſſary appendages to her 
entrance into the world. A ſigh eſcaped' her, 
as in ſecret, ſhe uttered a wiſh that ſhe might 
be exempted from revealing her humble ſtati- 
on, while the nobleman marked with concern 
her diſcompoſure; and whether from motives 
of delicacy, or any other cauſe, is uncertain ; 
but he appeared reſerved the reſt of the even- 
ing, nor required her addreſs, when the ball 
Was 
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was over, as ſhe ſuppoſed he would, in order 
to enquire after her health the next day. 

This nobleman had married, from intereſt- 
ed views, the ward of his late father, a rich 
Weſt India heireſs. He had long found the 
chain of matrimony uneaſy ; but tenacious of 
the world's eſteem, he had ever been ſtudious 
to keep up appearances ; and he was thought 
by his acquaintance to be a kind indulgent 
huſband : but the charms of our heroine had 
awakened him to ſuch a ſcene of miſery, that 
en his return home, his diſtant civility was 
converted into peeviſhneſs and unconquerable 
diſlike. 

His lady, whoſe perſon was far from at- 
tracting, had a mind too haughty to conde- 
ſcend to try by the ſofter graces of her 
ſex, to conciliate thoſe aftections, which it 
was too evident were taking their flight to 
ſome more favoured fair one; ſhe had too, 
by her long reſidence in the Weſt Indies, been 
taught to look on the ſpirit of revenge, ra- 
ther as a virtue to be cultivated, than a vice 
to be repelled —it was no wonder, therefore, 
that with a diſpoſition io unamiable, the now 
returned, with the higheſt indignity, the diſ- 
reſpectful behaviour of her Lord; and de- 
termined, in her mind, to ſeek that happineſs 
in ſeparate parties, which in his emp ap- 
peared to be incompatible. 

Mrs. Darford had heard that this nobleman 
was not happy in his marriage; ſhe had there- 
fore kept a ſtrict eye on him and her fair gueſt 
the whole evening, and was not a little alarm- 
ed to obſerve the turn in his Lordſhip's beha- 
viour, nor ſorry when the company broke 11 

an 


J 


and gave her an opportunity of relating his 
unfavourable ſituation to her young friend. 

That young lady, ſorry to hear that his 
Lordſhip was unhappy. (though glad to find 
ſhe was in no danger of any es interro— 
gation concerning her family) dropped a tear 
of ſympathy, that a couple ſo young ſeemed 
born to drag on a life of diſcord, inſtead of 
enjoying that true. felicity, which every one 
who enters the ſtate, hopes to expericnce. 

While Miſs Patty, looking ſigniſicantly at 
Fiſhton, cried, don't be caſt down, Mlifs, if 
you have a particular penchant for a title; 1 
know Mr. Fiſhton can introduce you to one 
at our next Buck's ball. Pray, ma'am, to 
Mrs. Darford, what is the title of this fa- 
voured Adonis? : 

« Surely,” replied Mrs. Darford, “ Miſs 
Sackville may be endued with humanity, 
without being cenſured for ideas, which I 
dare ſay are foreign to her heart.” 

Perhaps ſo, ſaid Miſs Patty; but you 
have not, my dear ma am, reſolved my queſ- 
tion, and I am dying with curioſity.” 

« He is at preſent. called Lord Landgrave : 
but he is expected very ſoon to take up ano- 
ther title, on account of a large fortune being 
left him on that condition.“ 

« I hope,” ſaid Miſs Holman to Terentia, 
« you will treat my wiſe ſiſter's inſinuations 
with the contempt they deſerve ; Patty is one 
of thoſe beings who receives happineſs by ri— 
diculing, what ſhe thinks the foibles of 
all others, without once conſidering the very 
conſpicuous light in which her own appear.“ 

1% A piece of French wiſdom, if you pauſe. 
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fiſter pravity,” cried Miſs Patty, © and every 
one knows they exceed us in ſound policy.” 
« *T13 no ſuch thing !” anſwered Mr. Hol- 


man, ina pet, © they ſuccced in making the 


Engliſh dupes to their foibles; but as to 
ſound policy, and all that, where is it now ® 
The Baſtille was their theatre of politics; 
and now that 18 no more, all their political 
government is ſinking to the ground.“ 

Sir, returned Fiſhton, for my part, I 
think the city of London poſſeſſes more ſound 
policy than the whole French kingdom—a1e 
we not free agents? do we not write, ſay, 
and do any thing we chuſe ? the rights of an 
Engliſh conſtitution enable us to ſet the indiſ- 
cretions of our ſuperiors in their true light 
with impunity—our print ſhops are now 
become ſeminaries of diſcipline, and ſcourges 
to all orders of beings, from the peer to the 
humble ſhoe black. 

As to theſe here print ſhops,” replied 
Mr. Holman, «I am no advocate for; I 
ſee no manner of uſe they are of, except 
to make people ſpend their time in gaping 
at what does not belong to them ; our le- 
giſlature would do well to conlider their 
pernicious effes—the morals of our youth 
may well be degenerated, when ſuch Icenes 
of immorality are daily preſented to their 
view,” 

Mrs. Darford obſerved, © that human 
nature could as little bear indulgence as it 
could brook tyranny ; and that-the generali- 
ty of the Engliſh might be compared to an 
Over indulged child, whoſe paſhons a too le- 
ment parent had ſuffered to predominate; 
that prudence, wiſdom, and morality, ſeemec; 
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as it were, ſhrinking under the more preva- 
lent and pernicious propenſities of luxury and 
diſlipation. | 

' Theſe here painters are an idle ſet of 


: . a 7 . 
vagrants, cried Mr. Holman, and it were 


better they were employed in ſome buſineſs 
that would be of uſe to the community.— 
Why there is Somerſet Houſe !' I know a 
friend of mine, who wiſhes it at Mount 


Etna not a ftroke of work can he get done 


during the time it is open, becauſe, forſooth, 
his Journeyman (and for that reaſon his ap- 
prentice) have taken it into their heads to be 
fond of the art—and no ſooner is his back 
turned, than down go the hammers ;. and 


colours, bruſhes, and the like, are handled 


with all that aſſiduity which ought to be 
applied to a trunk or a box, or what not— 
all a parcel of flim flam nonſenſe, and will 
in time put a ftop to trade in general ; our 


ſons will be too refined, forſooth, to tread 


in the ſteps of their fathers, and buſineſs 
will be entirely aboliſhed. _ 
« If,” anſwered Mrs. Darford, © the riſe 


and progreſs of the fine arts are omens, as 


many ſuppoſe, of declining affluence in a ſtate, 
England indeed now appears to be haftening 
towards its downfall.” 

The clock now firiking three, this little 
party took leave of each other, and retired 
to their reſpective apartments to indulge that 
repoſe, which the fatigue of the evening ren- 
dered neceſſary; and as the dulneſs of the 
foregoing diſcourſe may. have inſpired our 
readers with the ſame propenſity, we will here 


put an end to this chapter. 
CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER VII. 


A propoſal. 
ERENTIA now, for near a month, paſ- 


ſed her time, without incident, as Mrs. 


WE Darford had, for reaſons beſt known to her- 


ſelf paid very few viſits during that period ; 
when a letter arrived from Mr. Bryant, in- 
dicating that the ill health of his lady ren- 


dered the preſence of his fair charge neceſſary. 


But left our readers ſhould ſuſpect Mrs. 


W Dartord capable of ill nature, want of polite- 


neſs or a wiſh to debar her gueſt of any 
amulement the country afforded, we muſt beg 
leave to acquaint them, that ſhe had ſeveral 
times obſerved certain livery ſervants, lurking 
about the garden gate, which, according to 
her ideas, boded no good to the beauteous 
orphan under her protection ; ſhe had there- 
fore deſired her aſſiſtance in a piece of embroi- 
dery ; and thus employed, Terentia, who was 
partial to home, betrayed not the leaſt deſire 
to quit a taſk in which ſhe could at once 
diſplay genius, fancy, and judgment. 

She found on her return to Bryant Hall, 


the kind friend of her heart extremely ill; a 


fever, and as it was feared of the putrid 
kind, had already rendered her inſenſible: 
her anxiety, on this melancholy occaſion, 
could only be equalled by the corroding griet 
which ſat on the features of Mr. Bryant, 
whoſe keen ſenſibility, though oppoſed by a 
ſtrength of judgment, which in every other 
inſtance ſupported him, bad, in this truly 

. diſtreſſing 
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diſtreſſing exigency nearly given way to-def- 
pair. 

Fourteen days had elapſed, and Heaven, 
in pity to the heart-felt ſorrows of this beſt of 
men, had diffuſed the balm of comfort around 
this now cheerful manſion, by a favourable 
criſis in Mrs. Bryant's diſorder, when the 
arrival of Sir Paulet 9 was again an- 
nounced. 

An involuntary impulſe, as he entered, 
cauſed Terentia to make an effort to retire; | 
but, to her inexprefible ſurpriſe, the baronet 
witli a look of complecancy, deſired ſhe 
would be ſeated; and kindly taking her 
hand, told her, © he had ſomething. in view 
for her, which, he hoped, would repay her 
for the anxiety he had before occaſioned 
her.” 

Terentia bowed, and in filent wonder re- 
ſumed her ſcat; the perſon of young Groveſ- 
by, all attracting as it was, now intruded 
Wor on her mind—yet how to account for 
a change ſo unexpected in her favour, ſhe 
knew not—his own confeſſion too, with re- 
gard to intereſted views, checked the riſing . 
{ſenſation of aſpiring. hope, and left her be- 
wildered in that labyrinth of uncertainty, 
which racks a ſanguine and ſufceptible mind, 
even more than the undoubted aſſurance of 
diſappointment. 

The evening paſſed however without ax 
explanation of this enigmatical buſineſs, aud 
the morning came but to involve her into a 
freſh difficulty, diſtreſſing as unexpected! for 
fearce had ſhe ſeated herſelf in the break faſt 
parlsur,, when Sir. Paulet's gentleman, with 
a diſtant 
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aifant bow, put into her hand a note—it 
as from the baronet; aud ſignified his pre— 
Nenting her with five hundred pounds, on con- 
Naition that ſhe would oblige him in taking 
WW hc bcarer for life, who, he Taid, was of a 
good family, and ſhould, on that condition, 
ee further {enſible of his favours, as he would 
WS ntantly put them in any branch of buſineſs 
Which they ſhould jointly agree to point out, 
n order to render their happineſs complete. 
Aſtoniſhed, humbled, and affronted, Te— 
entia, without deigning to look at the meſ— 
eoger, who waited for an anſwer, haſtily 
rode, and flew to Mrs. Bryant to acquaut 
cr with this new indignity—but how was 
ier chagrin increaſed, to find that worthy 
roman in tears, and to hear her (for whe t 
W&caſon ſhe could not gonjecture, though ſer- 
ble, from her manner, that her heart and 
pech accorded not) a ſtrenuous advoca tefor 
his union. ep | 
The power of Tpeech, at this diſcovery, 
as denied her; ſhe could only by her tears 
WE ow the anguiſh of her mind—while Mrs. 
>ryant kindly took her hand, and in accents 
_ ch, on any other occaſion. would have 
poured balm into the wound, which both 
er ſenſibility and pride had ſuſtained, be- 
We ought her to be comforted, and endeavour to 
orm her mind to this change, which, ſhe 
loubted not, would appear in a different 
light, when inveſtigated with candour, Which 
1e was forty to Tay, ſeemed at preſent foreign 
o her heart. 15 
* What,” deareſt Madam, cried her weep- 
ng dependant, have I done, © to be thus 
baſed ! and how have I diſobliged you, that 
| thus, 
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thus, all at once, I am fallen ſo low in Your 
opinion! when I flattered myſelf with a {haze 
in your efteem—Tl will add, your afſeRions !” 
«© You have done nothing, my lovely girl” 
(anſwered Mrs. Bryant) “ but your perſon is 
too attractive, and your mind by much too 
elevated for your ſituation; had Providence 
been more kind to me, and the beſt of men, 1 
could and would have given a different judg- 
ment but oh! my much loved Terentia, the 
little all which was left us from the wreck of 
that influence we once poſſeſſed, is loft ! the 
account of this calamity brought on my late 
cruel illneſs— Mr. Bryant and myſelf mul! 
70Ww experience the hardſhips of griping po- 
verty, unleſs you, our only reſource, will 
condeſcend to redeem us from its horrors— 
this is in your power to do, as Sir Paule:, 
who, I gneſs, has by Tome means found out 
that you are far from indifferent to his ſon, 
has, on condition we adviſe, (for we would 
give our words for no more) promiſed to be- 
triend us in this our emergency.“ 
Ob, Madam! what is it I would not do 


to recover the loſt peace of ſuch benefactors! | 
yet to be wretched for life, is a faerifice too 
momentous—let me inſtantly quit this hoſpi- 
table manſion, and in ſome remote corner of 
the world ſhade this unhappy perſon from a 


requeſt ſo unreaſonable. Sir Paulet will 
ſurely be content with my abſence, as he may 


reſt aſſured IT have a ſoul would ſcorn to ſeek 
the preſence of a ſon, whoſe father holds me 
in ſuch deriſion! whatever diſſerent ideas that 
ſon may have formed of me, and however 


amiable, generous, and humane, I may ac- 
count him.“ | 
Mrs 


' 18, 
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Mrs. Bryant, as we have before informed 
our readers, could ill brook controul; ſhe 
had flattered herſelf, that the timid and gen- 
tleſoul of Terentia would be wholly directed 
by her advice, and was now not a little piqued 
to find ſhe had, though in an inſtancewherethe 
happineſs of her whole life was concerned, 
ſpirit enough to be guided by the light of her 
ewn reaſon ; hurt too, left the baronet, thus 
baffted in his ſcheme, ſhould withdraw from 
them his friendſhip, ſhe felt herſelf under 
ſuch a preſſure of misfortunes, that ſcarcely 
could the help ſhewing a ſourneſs of temper, 
which diſtreſs, not inclination, had worked 
up in her mind; ſhe checked, however, its 
Tiling progreſs, and only anſwered 

« Il] fated girl! you have then ſeen too 
much of Groveſby to be able to ſave us! we 
have no dependance on your generoſity; the 
tide of aſfſiction muſt overwhelm your friends, 
while an ill placed affection, it is much to be 
leared, will embitter your days! for Grovelby, 
however formed to make you happy, can never 
be your's. | 

The very pointed manner with which Mrs. 
Bryant had enforced the foregoing anſwer, 
particularly the laſt four words, totally un- 
hinged the ſmall remains of ſpirits which the 
event of the morning had left her, and Te— 
rentia, in vain, endeavoured to ſupprefs the 
riſing ſigh —ſhe had never (till the unexpected 
kindneſs of the baronet had taught her to 
luppoſe ſhe might) formed even a hope that 

er growing inclination for Groveſby could 
(obſcure as was her birth and ſituation) ever 
meet with a ſuitable return—but though diſ- 
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appointed as to the motives which had in- 


duced Sir Paulet to change his manner, yet 
Mrs. Bryant had given it as her opinion, that 
he actually regarded her with an eye of af— 
fection. Difficulties to the human mind 
ſerve but to enhance the value of the deſired 


acquiſition, and thus it proved with our he— 


roine, who now formed a thouſand flattering 
ideas of future felicity; her mind, hurt with 
the recent ſhock it had ſuſtained, ſeemed, as 
it were, to fly to the perſon of this amiable 
youth for that confolation it ſtood in need 


Cf but then to her ſenſations he was an utter 


ſtranger; and were not that the caſe, Sir 
Paulet would never be reconciled to a cor- 

nection ſo degrading—the feeble ray of hope, 
which had a moment before cheered her de- 
jected ſpirits, was now over-clouded by 
black deſpair; and poverty, unprotected 
Poverty, appeared with all its train of ill, to 
darken the road of life! 

With a total depreſſion of ſpirits, Terentia 
therefore returned to the breakfaſt parlour, 


where ſhe was obliged to officiate, Mrs. Bry- 


ant being too ill to leave her room. 

Mr. Bryant obſerved, in filent and pitiable 
dejection, the change in her countenance ; 
while the baronet aſſumed his former haugh- 
tineſs, and with a determined air, in which 


were painted contempt, heightened by diſ- 


appointment, he demanded the reaſon why 
the arſwered not his note 
The ſpirited retort ſhe was about to make, 
died on her lips, when ſhe conſidered the 
diſtreſs of her beſt friends, and ſhe calmly 
anſwered, 
« Iam 
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c Tam extremely hurt, Sir Paulet, that 
thus, unmerited, I have incurred your diſ- 
pleafure; but 481 could ſend no anſwer to 
your note that would not have made me ſtil! 
more culpable in your eyes, I declined ſending 
an 

15 What can be your reaſon,” cried the 
baronet, © for this declaration? Orland is 
every way vour equal; had you not been 
prepoſſeſſed, you could not thus inconſider- 
ately have refuſed a requeſt, which might 
have rendered you extremely happy; but 
with all your pretended humility, I tee you 
have much pride of heart.” 

* Excuſe me, Sir Paulct, if I preſume to 
ſay my heart is not ſo ſunk by the loſs of 
fortune's favours, as to condeſcend to a union 
{9 wholly repugnant to inclination and pro- 
priety; nor am I capable of accepting an 
offer, which reaſon, principle, and a due 
rega d to my own happineſs, all diſap 
prove '— _ 

* And you, Mr. yn, will not teach 
this rebel to know her own intereſt—and I am 
it:!l to be made unhappy, through her 
means!“ 

« Alas!” replied Mr. Bryant, © what right 
have I over this amiable girl? who I am 
convinced, would do every thing, but ren- 
dering herſelf wretched, to promute our 
happineſs, No! Sir Paulet, ſooner, mvch 
ſooner, would I embrace poverty, though ſhe 
ſhould aſſume the moſt hoxrid and ciſpuſting 
aſpect, than attempt Wie the inchnation 
of one who ſo juſtly erits my fataerly pro- 
tection.” 
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Then prepare for the chilling blafl !” eried 
the baronet, ſtamping with paſſion, © for 
never by Heaven ” 

% Oh ſtop! while it is yet in your power,” 

cried Terentia, riſing from her ſeat, © nor 
for any diſlike to me, pour this {unmerited 
wrath on the head of my kind benefattor—l 
w1ll this inſtant leave them—my own hapleſs 
ſtate has no terrors, when put, in com- 
petition with the dread of being accellary to 
their ruin.” 
I cannot part with you thus,” replied 
Mr. Bryant, kindly taking her hand; “ ſelt- 
condemnation, were Ito give you up, would 
ſhorten a life already embittered by a ſuc- 
ceſſion of ill fortune! ſooner will I employ 
my talents in ſome way, wherein we can 
'humbly ſubmit together, than make ſuch z 
tacrifice to ambition and caſe.” | 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


The Adventure. 


PPRESSED by gratitude, and humbled 

by tyranny, linking too under the ap- 
prehenſions of future evils, Terentia returned 
to her room, where ſhe ſtayed during the reſt 
of the day; and employed herſelf in prepa- 
ring to leave an aſylum, in which ſhe had 
once promiſed herſelf laſting felicity. | 
To have taken leave of Mrs. Bryant would 
but have inc:eaſed the difliculties of that; 
amiable woman, and would alſo have given 
room for ſuſpicion in Sir Paulet, that they 


would in future protect her—ſhe therefore 


reſolved to leave the houſe in private, as the 
only means of preſerving au able friend, to 
her now indigent benefactors. 

With this reſolution ſhe waited till the 
family were in bed ; and then with only her 
riding dreſs, and one change of linen, ſet 
forward in her way to the main road. 

Her reflections, during a melancholy walk 
of two hours, were of the moſt diſagreeable 


kind—now liſtening with terrors to every 


ruſtling wind, and now forming in her mind 
ſome hardy ruffan's approach, who might 
put an end to her exiſtence—tortured by the 
horrid phantoms of her diſturbed imagina- 
tions, ſhe was almoſt tempted to return—but 


then the hope of approaching day, when ſhe 


might meet with a chaiſe, diſſuaded her from 
a deſign which would renew her perplexities 
D2 and 
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and increaſe her difficulties ; reſolving there- 
fore to preſevere, the implored that Divine 
Aſſiſtance, whole ear is ever open to the voice 


of diſtreſs,; and, like our firſt parents, when 


{ocluded their terreſtrial paradiſe, with wan- 
dering ſteps, and flow, dejected took her 
{ſolitary way. 

Aurora, that true friend to the bewildered 
traveller, now broke from her confines, 
and, in ſtreaks of ſaffron hue, painted the 
till now grey horizon, when our heroine 
was ſtartled by the voice of a man, who 
ſeemed enfeebled by ſickneſs ; and thinking 
it might be in her power to help Tome object 
in diſtreſs, the liſtened attentively, and 
plainly diftinguithed the following words: 

, Toby,” faid he, © TIctelt the bag, in 
which is left ſome {mall remains of yeſterday's 
fragments, which I received, not from the 
allluent, but from the hand of virtuous in— 
duſtry. No! my lameneſs and diftreſs could 
not aflect the heart of arrogant proſperity—it 
could not ſoften the callolity which attends 
luxurious plenty—pride alone governs all 
their actions, and humanity, that greato!t 
ornament of the human mind, is a ſtranger to 


their boſoms !” 


By this time our fair traveller had reached 
the buſh, through which the ſaw a very 
beautiful boy, not more than ſeven years old, 
take from the pocket of a ſpare coat, the 
bag, in which was {ome cold: meat. 

The invalid looked at it for ſome time, and 
then, turning to his pretty companion, 
pointed to another wallet, and defired he 
would bring that alſo, {aying, © that his 

ſtomac! 


33 
ſtomach was too weak to partake of this foods 
and that he muſt have ſome tea.“ 

The child obeyed ; and the man with th 
help of a piſtol tinderbox, got a light ; al- 
ter which he made a fire; and to the no fma!! 
aſtoniſhment of Terentia, who was highty 
gratified with the novelty of the ſcene, let 
forth his tea equipage, while his uſcful at. 
tendant, from a murmuring brook, filed a 
{mall tin boiler. 

Every thing wore the appearance of clean» 
L.nefs ; the diſcourſe of the man too ſeemed 
far to ſurpaſs that of a common Þegyar ; 
while curioſity, joined with fatigue, raifed. 
ſomething like a delire in the boſom of Fe- 
rentia, to become his gueſt, and ſhe accord- 
ingly advanced a few ſteps for that purpole, 
when the barking of a dog alarmed her, and 
cauſed her to retreat. | 

She had not, however, got many paces, 
when the mau, rouſed by his faithful don 
meſtic, aroſe, and, ſeeing her unattended, 
and at leaſt ſeven miles from any houſe, in 
accents which at once expreſied his wonder 
and compaſſion, aſked, © what had brought 
her out ſo early, and if ſhe had met with any 
misfortune, in which he could affiſt her.” 

She anſwered, © if he would treat her with 
à cup of tea, ſhe ſhould think herſelf much 
obliged to him, having travelled all night, 
and being now quite weary with thirſt and 
latigue.” „ 

* Is it poſſible!” cried the man, with 
looks of aſtoniſhment, © that a form ſo love- 
y, and in which appears the dignity of higin 
birth, though blended with the ſoker races 
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ef aflability, can thus condeſcend to partake 
of ſuch beverage as this! 

ec Indeed, anſwered Terentia, © not a lit- 
tle pleaſed with her new acquaintance, who 
appeared to be near his grand climacteric, I 
was never more diſpoſed to make an hearty 
6 

„ God be praiſed!“ ſaid this tenant of an 
aged oak, „I have a morſel untouched ; but, 
alas: the necciſary addition to qualify 1 It to 
your palate, is far from good—the kind hand 
from which I received it, was too poor to 
purchaſe any but the worſt.” 

«« will not take your word,“ replied Te- 
rentia, © you can cat it, and what am better 
than my fellow creature ? vou have but taite 
that poverty, which nothing but the kindeh 
:nterpoſition of Providence can now ſave me 
From experiencing 

The tear of ſympathy now trickled down 
the cheek of our philanthropiſt. While with 
uplitted hands, lie exclaimed, Gracious God! 
how intricate are thy ways! why, oh ca- 
ven! is this fair flower, whoſe opening bloom 
Promiſes ſo perfect a maturity, thus checked 
in the career of life, while the hard heart, 

the arrogant, and unthinking, enjoy, with- 

out ccaling, and too generally, without one 


pitying ſigh to the unfortunate, all the lux- 


* 


urics of life ! 
« Adverlity,” anſwered Terentia, © how- 
ever painful and unpleaſant in itſelf, is DEER 
a choice, and much to be valued friend! it 
excites thoſe reflections, which reform 3 
unthinking mind—it ſets the mutability of 
all the high raiied expectations of aſpirirg 
humanity 
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Rumanity in its full view, and teaches us to 
ſoar above the groveling—for tuch are even 
the higheſt gratifications of this lower world, 
to thoſe brighter proſpeas which alone can 
bring ſolid happineſs.” 

Within a few yards lay the main road to 
London, and a poſt chaiſe now appearing, 
which, by the blinds being up, ſeemed to be 
a return one in its way to town, Terentia 
begged the little boy to ſtop it—he did 
ſo; and our heroines, after putting into 
the hand of her new acquaintance, not what 
her expanded heart would in different cir- 
cumſtances have dictated, but what her hum 
bled ſituation and impoverithed finances now 
allowed of, for his kind hoſpitality, was 
about to take her leave, when, with a ſolemn, 
yet ſympathizing countenance, he prevented 
er intention, by thus addrefling her :— 

Peace light on thy head! may the lamp 
of an unſeered conſcience give thee light in 
thy darkeſt proſpects! may that Being who 
rules the orbs, guide thee with the. clue of 
rectitude through this labyrinth of falſe at- 
tractions ; and may th» virtues, whether dig- 
nified with weaith, or oppreſſed by poverty, 
be ſuch as will, after the dark curtain of 
death has inveloped thee from the eye of hu- 
manity, reward thee with unfading felicity.“ 

Struck with the folemn, yet generous with 
of a ſtranger, where manners and fituation 
io little accorded, 'Ferentia could only anſwer 
Dy a pearl of grateful ſenſibility, which ſtood 
trembling in her eye; and as the chaiſe drove 
off, the. was more than once tempted to re- 
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turn, and learn the particulars of a lite, 
which {ſhe was certain muſt, ere it had reaches 


this period of wretchedneſs, have been 


marked with many ſingular cvents. 

The reſt of the journey was without inci - 
dent; and at nine in the evening ſhe foun, 
herſelf in this great and opulent city, with 
out ſo much as the knowledge of one friend, 
who could direct her in what manner to appl; 
thr a ſituation in which ſhe could fuppor: 
herſelf. 

Her ſigure was too friking to paſs unno- 
ticed by the company, which were differ— 
ently engaged in and about the inn, while the 
dejeètion, which was vilible in her counten- 
ance, created ſympathy and curioſity in 
the boſom of its miſtreſs, a middle aged 
woman, of pleaſing manners and inſinuating 


addreſs ; but as ſhe was.too civil to gratify 


the latter propenſity, by queſtions which 
might appear impertinent, ſhe judged it more 
polite to leave it in ſuſpence, till Betty, the 
chambermaid, bad fifted (as was her cuſtom 
on particular occaſions) the poſt boy as to 
the place of her reſidence, and other parti— 
culars, preparatory to the propoled inveſti- 
cation ; ſhe therefore, after putting her fair 
cueſt intoan handſome apartment, aud making 
enquiry of what ſhe choſe for ſupper, left, her 
to her own reflections, aud was making a re- 
port of her good nature and ſweetneſs of 
manners, when Betty and the poſt boy en- 
tered the kitchen. 

« La, ma'am !” cried Betty, with a face 


expreilive of much intelligence, © how peq- 


le 
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ple may be miſtaken by appearances—1 des 
ctare, now, I thought as how the young lady 
above had com'd from ſome very great family 
and do you know Mr. Thomas, here, ſays, 
that he picked her up under a hedge juſt after 
ſun riſe, in company with an old beggar 
man!“ 

« Ay, ay, cried the landlord, who was a! 
once jealous for the hononr of his houſe, his 
wife, and his own ſagacity, „1 miſtruſted 
as much; but this comes of your pretending 
to have a greater knowledge of the world 
than myſelf—had I been confulted, this miſ- 
take had never been committed; now, I {up- 
poſe, if any good company comes in, our 
beſt room is occupied by ſome idle baggage of 
caſy virtue, becauſe,” forfooth, you: have 
taken it into your. head to think her figure 
commands reſpect, and that ſhe can be no- 
thing lefs than a perſon of family and for- 
tune.“ | 

« My dear; antwered Mrs. Fairbill, “ you 
„ill allow I ſeldom err in judgment; and, I 
dare ſay, by her appearance, notwithſtanding 
this odd account, that ſhe is indeed a perſon 
of rank in diſtreſs ; every turn in her man- 
ner convinces me 1 am right in my conjecture, 
therefore do ſuffer me to uſe my own diſcre- 
tion, nor by your over haſtineſs wound a 
tenfibllity, which ſeems already to have re- 
ceived a ſtab to its peace.“ 

Well, well,” cried the hoſt, „if you 
hould for once-be right in your conjecture, 
iuppoſe we* advertiſe ler; for if of family, 
the is certainly either ſome run-away wits, 
or diſobedient daughter, or ſhe would neve: 
tra vel unattended.“ 
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et would he cruel to expoſe her to has 


treatment, faid the wife, “ for whatever 


cauſe ſhe has for uncaſineſs, I cannot believe 
ſhe is faulty.“ 
«© It would he 1idiculous to miſs fo good 


an opportunity of an handſome reward,” 
anſwered the huſband, 


© But we arc not certain as to hor lituation. 
and till then 
8 interrupted the poſt boy, “ as-to 
that, I don't think maſter isat all out of his 
notions ; for all the way we came, ſhe looked 
uſt ready to ery—and father always nled to 
lay, as how, women never ſhed tears, but 
when they met with difappointments ; but | 
hope, you'll let me go ſnacks, Sir, becauſe, 
or way, you would not have known nothing 
of the matter, if fo be I had not told you al, 
abont it,” 
his ipeceh was entirely loſt by our hot, 
who was one of thoſe ln Donne mortals, while 
„ions gallop, unreined by reaſon or pro 
priety, an therefore every idea giving way 
io that of avarice, and all reflections of a 
Happointment, or any injury which his 
tair gueſt might tuſtain from this very ſapa- 
cious ſcheme, being inveloped in the above 
propenſity, he in his uſual haſly mannor, 
laatched np a pen, and having, as he 
:hougat, hit on ſomething out of the com- 
mon way, in order that it might ſtrike the 
eye of all who read the paper, was begin. 
ning a paragraph, when, oh death to his 
rapid imagination! a poft coach and fon, 
entered the yard, and cauſed this aſpiring 
genius to diſmount his Pegaſus, though no! 
WItAG!: 
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without grumbling at the loſs of a thought, 
which, in his opinion, was the beft that 
ever graced a new{paper, to attend the com- 
pany it contained, 
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Wo mY * 
| | Ir which our heroine finds a new friend and an _ * 
9 old acqunitance. wy 
i | 11 
| IE company, for which our hoſt had 3 

if been interrupted, was no other than a . 
hl lady of quality and her ſervant, who had = : 
i liypped in her journey to Bath, on account . 
i of a favourite horſe having had a fall, aud | 
0 who was at this inſtant expreſſing her reſent— 1 
hl ment, at being ſhown into ſo paltry a dun- - = 
if geon as the room appointed for her. = 
j Mrs. Fairbill apologized for not having it f | 


in her power to accommodate her ladyſhip in 
a better manner, alleging, © that the houle was 
quite full, and that a young lady of quality 
had juſt taken the only front room which was 
unoccupied, but that, as every thing in this 
was equally good and clean, ihe hoped her 
ladyſhip would put up with it for once, as 
it was entirely out of her power to oller her a 
better.” | | 
Terentia, who had heard Mrs. Fairbill's 
apology, now opened the door of her room, 
and begged to make an exchange with the = 
lady; „adding, that all rooms were 1 
equally indifferent to her; and that the plea- 4 
ſure of obliging her ladyſhip, would greatly 
overbalance the entertainment the had found 
in looking into the ſtreet.” Y 
The lady ſeemed ſtruck with the perſon * 
and manner of our heroine, though ſhe 5 
could not, as ſhe ſaid, think Ren 7000 a 
iberty. 
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1 berty. Terentia, however, inſiſted on g. 
ving up the room; and the lady, alter ſome 
{arther apologies, agreed to accept her gene— 
rous ofler, on condition the W ould favour her 
with her company the reſt of the evening, 
„ ſaying the was quite ſtupid with being ſlut 
up ſo long with that odious creature,” mean» 
Tr her maid. 

There was ſomething of a haughtinefs in 
this lady, that by no means accorded with 
tie idea which Tercntia had ever formed of 
true greatneſs of mind; yet the lady ſeemed 
leaſed with her—and the, young and inex- 
perienced, now Wanted a proteetor ; fonc- 
thing like a gleam of hope, on a propoſal ſy 
congenial to her own withes, beamed over 
her anxious mind, and lhe ſecretly determined, 
it ſhe found no new caule to deter her, to 
acquaint her ladyſhip with the diflicuties ſhe 
at preſent laboured under, and to beg her 
advice with regard to her future conqduet. 

They had chaticd on general {ubjeets for 
ſome time, when Mrs. Fairbill, attended by 
a ſervant entered with fupper. 

* Oh,” cric the lady, © you are extremely 

civil to attend yourſelt—it all people in your 
way were to behave as decently, one nced not 
Gread, as I always do, entering an inn; but 
you are quite, I ſee, out of the common way, 
and I dare fay have good connections—TI with 
you could recommend me to ſome gentcel 
young gir to be about my perlon—l don't 
mean as a ſervant , but one that is capable of 
entertaining me in my retired moments I am 
much alone; ſuch a perſon would therefore 
oe a real acquilition ; and I think I could 
depend 
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depend on your judgment; do you know I 
have a great opinion of firſt impreſſions 2 
* Your ladyſhip does me much honour,” 


anſwered Mrs. Fairbill ; « but I know not 


at. preſent of any one who has abilities for 
ſuch a ſituation, though doubtleſs there are 
many deſerving objects in diſtreſs, who 


would be happy to be ſo ſituated; ſuppoſe 


your ladyſhip was to advertiſe.” 


That was what I was thinking of (ſhe an- 


ſwered) while Terentia was only ſtopped by 
a .ſomething like falſe ſhame, ſo often the 
concomitant of fallen proſperity, from imme- 
diately expoling her own poverty, and claim- 
ing that protection which now leemed to be 
fo, providentially thrown in her way. 


Her good ſenſe and natural humility ſoon, | 


however, overcame ſcruples, which, though 


at the time they ſeemed inſupportable, were 


only momentary; and when again alone 
with the lady, ſhe frankly owned her depen- 


dant ſtate, and ardent defire to be taken un- 


der her protection. 

« My dear girl,” ſaid the lady, in anſwer 
to this application, “ I was never in my life 
more agreeably ſurpriſed ; and though I am 
extremely ſorry for the cauſe of this requeſt, 
yet I am ſelfiſh enough to hope that no un- 
foreſeen accident may bereave me of your 
ſociety; I amt naturally haughty, but meek- 
neſs with me ever found a friend—T have 
many gloomy hours—indeed I am far from 
happy; and if as I truſt you will ſolace me 
by your kind attention in thoſe moments of 


_ weakneſs, I, not you, ſhall be the party 
obliged.” . N 5 
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The lady did not expreſs herſelf without 
agitation; a tear, unch-cked, ſtrayed down 
her cheek ; and Terentia, whoſe mind was 
always ready to catch the ſoft enthuſiaſm of 
tender ſenſibility, gave a proof by its offici- 
ons fellow, that ſhe was truly capable of the 
taſk required. . 

Thus mutually fatisfed with each other, 
they fat up till very late, and parted with 
regret ; and to the no ſmall diſappointment 
of Mr. Fairbill, who had racked his brain 
all the preceding evening for a proper com- 
poſition (not caring to have a partnerin the 
expected emolument) and had actually paid 
an extra price for its immediate inſertion, 
they left at the hour of nine the metropolis, 
and proceeded in their journey to Bath. 

I am going, ſaid her ladyſhip, as ſhe ſeated 
herſelf in her carriage, to viſit an old friend 
of my father's, whom 1 have not ſeen fince 
my marriage. Quite au odd creature, I 
aſſure you; I ſuppole he'll endeavour to per- 
ſuade us, chat we by no means vie with the 
young ladies of his time —he has, you are to 
know, an amazing penchant for every thing 
in the antedituivan ſtile ; and was my life as 
happy as it has been, I would not have paid 
this viſit; but as it is, I flatter myſelf I cannot 
ſuifer by the change, however diſtant from my 
taſte—but as I have got you, I believe I ſhall 
ſhorten my ſtay there, and return to town, as 
the winter will be advancing. | 

It was late in the evening, when they arrived 
at their journey's end; and Terentia was not 
a little ſurpriſed to hear Lady Aſhton wel- 
comed by a voice, which ſeemed familiar to 
her ear, nor leſs ſo, when ſhe eee. 

| that 


3 
1 lat lady's friend, an old gentieman whom 
ine had once met before at a friend of Mr. 
Ha theld's. 
Mr. Burdet too inftantly recolleQcd her, 
and very politely ſaid, 
* On my word, young lady, your company 
rejolces me EXCESGINg]Ly : you are indeed a 


iweet girl, a fair flower—the foul foil of 


modern 1 hath not yet tarniſhed thy 
natural bloom; you appear as one tranſ- 
planted from the golden age, in order to put 
he art and folly of the preſent; to the bluſh.” 

«© Pray now,” faid lady Aſhton, © take 
another dive into antiquity for a parallel 
compliment, or depend on it I ſhall be prodi- 
gio ufly aftronted.” 

„ thall pay you no compliment my dear, 
he anſwered, „ when I ſay you have ſet an 
excellent example to the flirts of this age, in 
chaſing for your companion a perſon, Who, 
in ſpite of her outward attractions, is not. 
above ſhowing herſelf amiable, humble, and 
diſcreet.” 

I hope, my dear Sir, you begin to have 
a better opinion of us moderns than you uſed 
to have; I really never ſaw you fo conde- 
{cending before, anſwered her ladyſhip. 

Let the preſent: age,” cried he, * give 
me xo reaſon ; and I promiſe you T fall not 
ſearch antiquity for models of perfection. It 
is not ſo much the times, as the minds of the 
people that differ ſo widely; one would think 
the whole atmoiphere had undergone. a 
change, and that a canine madneſs had taken 
poſſeſſion of three parts out of four of this 
habitable globe ''— 

«© And therein conſifts, I preſume, all the 
changes ſince the flood,“ whiſpered her 

ladyſhip 


1 


iadyſhip to Terentia, as the ſervant entered 
with ſupper. 

The old gentleman's attention was too 
deeply engaged on the deſſert, which was now 
placed in the middle of the table, to notice 
the foregoing remark, and he began lament- 
ing, © that. the grapes were nothing near as 
large as formerly ; that his pcaches and nec- 
tarines were good for nothing, fince he had 
himſelf been unable to manage them, and 
that he had no gardener ſince old Ifaac (who 
was born in the ſame year with himſelf) that 
underſtood any thing at all of the matter. 

Supper being ended, the ladies were about 
to retire, when Mr. Burdet enquired wity 
Lord Aſhton did not accompany his lady? 

Her ladyſhip then, lamented her miſerable 
ſituation, and added, „that the carelefinets 
of his lordſhip had of late been quite in- 
:1uſſcrable,” 

« I wonder at nothing,” ſaid Mr. Burdet, 
in an age licentious as this—it was not a 
match of my conſtructing ; but you thought 
a coronct would repay the want of afle ion, 
morality, and in ſhort, every requiſite quali- 
cation for domeſtic felicity ; and ſo, truſting 
to your own ſagacity, without conſulting any 
of your real friends, you became at the in- 
BE ſigation of a mercenary. guardian, and for 
any thing I know to the contrary, againſt the 
W 'iclination of his ſon, the counteſs of Afſh- 
ton; and in lieu of your liberty and forty 
W thouſand pounds, you may now, like many 
of our modern wives, who build their hopes 
of felicity on as ſandy. a foundation, fly. 
abroad for that peace—which I fear will 
cver be denied you at home.” 
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ec You have drawn the portrait in colour: 
too ſtriking for my peace (anſwered her lady- 
ſhip) but I am determined to return his negle& 
with all the contempt it deſerves.” - 

& Then, laid Mr. Burdet, © you will 
together make ample food for the tongue of 
calumny—is his folly really pleaſing, that 
you wiſh to imitate it?“ 

© No! but there is a pleaſure in retaliating 
Injuries like mine—and as no other gratifi- 
cation is now left me, I am determined to 
purſue revenge.“ 

„ Then you will purſue a vulture, that 
will tear thy inward peace—nor leave tlice 
one Tolid rock of hope to reſt on.” 

e The baſeleſs fabric of delviive hope, 
replied Lady Aſhton, © has long been dil- 
ſolved, and I will no longer court his trea- 


eder d and unfable anchor. But come, my 


dear Tereniin, I ſhall make you as grave a: 
I am revengeful; we will now retire, and call 


ſome other ſubjeR ; 3 Or, at leaſt drop one ; 4 


which muſt haye given you cauſe to think me 
an odd and reſolute creature; but whatever 
troubles I am bound to endure, I hope you 
will never have cauſe to think me unſfteacs 
in my friendſhip to you, who deſerve muct. 
more felicity than ſeems interwoven with tit 
web of human life.” 
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CHAPTER X. 


— — 


The preſent, with ſome account of a faſhionalbls 
pair. 


ERENTIA being, by the kind interpoſi— 


tion of Providence, comfortably {ituat- 


WT cd, took the earlieſt opportunity to acquaint 


her friends at Bryant IIall with her good 
fortune, requeſting their joint. forgiveneſs for 
her manner of leaving them, and begging the 
{vour of her clothes on the firſt opportunity, 
a3 lady Aſhton had declared her 1ntention to 
ſtay at home till her friend was properly 
equipped to attend her to the rooms. 

An carly day gladdened her heart with the 
kind aſlurance of their continued friendſhip, 
together with her clothes, and a ten pound 
note —hut what moſt heightened the acquiſt= 
tion was, the reſemblance of young Groveſ- 
by wrapt in a note containing theſe words: 

© Dark and intricate as my behaviour muſt 
appear, and greatly (wao adoring, yet for- 
bearing from motives of dire neceſſity to con- 
tels my paſſion) as I ſuffer from the cruelty of 
my fituation, will you forgive and keep from 
Mrs. Bryant the artifice I have uſed in ſending, 
unknown to her, this ſmall remembrance of 
one, who, in defiance of the darkeſt fate, 
muſt erer remain your unalterable friend.“ 

Had not Groveſby, to whom the heart of 
Terentia had long been partial, avoided ſo- 
carefully as he did the epithet love, and in its. 


ſtead only ſued for her friendſhip, little con- 


lidcration would have been. wanted to have 
returned 


„ 


returned a preſent ſo clandeſtinely received; 

but to deny herſelf the ſweet ſolace of friend. 

thip, ſo diſintereſted as his appeared, was z 
trial very unequal to thoſe feelings which. 
now inhabited her breaſt. 

«© Yes,” cried: fhe, as ſhe viewed the too 
amiable features, “ as a friend, I may with- 
out a bluſh contemplate—may wilh you cvery 
happinefs—and when the unfortunate Teren- 
tia—” what further ſhe was about to expreſs 
is uncertain, as Lady Aſhton came to inform. 
her ſhe muſt accompany her to the ball room 
in the evening. 

In her confulton, ſhe had left the portrait 
on the table—which her ladyſhip ſceing, took 
up; and after admiring both the face and the 
drapery, vowed ſhe would borrow it to be 


revenged on her lord. It is ſo amazing hand- 


ſome,” ſhe added, © he will be on the rack 


when he ſuppoſes he has ſo formidable a. 


rival.” 

Whatever racks her Marcie was preparing 
for his lordſhip, ſhe had by taking the por- 
trait of her friend, 
breaſt of Terentia; ſuch a piece of levity 
might be productive of very il conſequences ; 
the ſaw in idea a black train of events iffuing 


From it, and with much earneſtneſs beſought. 


her to returmit. 
«To this her ladyſhip was about to an- 
wer, when Lord Aſhton made his appear- 


ance, and added to the already perturbed 
min:l of Terentia, as ſhe viewed in his perſon. 
the very identical Lord Landgrave who had 


been her partner at Northampton. 
His Lordſhip, after his firſt ſalutation to 
his Lady, turned carcleisly to Terentia, and 


demanded. 


f 
planted a dagger in tie. 
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demanded where ſhe had picked up ſo hand 
ſome a companion— and added, he ** Myr. 


| Burdet juſt now informed me, che! is as 800 


as the is handſome.” 


4 3 Bro! {$] * 


6 At London,“ added her ladyſhip care- 


« May I have the honour of knowing your 


7 engagement this evening r Is laid Lord Aih- 
ton. 


« Tam going to the ball;“ {aid her lady- 
ſhip ſullenly. 

cc W ould you wiſh me to attend you thi- 
ther?“ anſwered his Lorathip. 

« That's as you pleaſe; Miſs Sackville 
will attend me, fo I ſhall not be alone.” 

© That is to Jay, my company will be 
diſpenſed with—had I thought myſeif of 
{9 little conſequence, I would not have 


 F taken the trouble to come to Bath, Laflure 
S | vou.“ | 


& You ho Ubtlefs conſulted, as uſual, your 
own ple eALUTC in icaving Landgrave Caftle,” 
my lord ;* aniwered my lady, with A prove "a 
ing fmile: “ for heaven's fake, if you are 
diſplcated with your Journey, do leave us, 
and return toit again.“ 

% By no means, cried his lordſhip, with 
a ſmile equally lareaſtic, * you are ſenſible ! 


= would not wiſh the world to think me ſy 


very faſhionable a huiband as to be deſpiſed 
by my own wite—but you ſeem ſo bent upon 
pulling off the veil, that I am fearful 1 alſo 
inall be obliged to go unmaiked.; and if ſo, 
{ thall, in all probability, ſeek that ſaiisfac- 
tion elſewhere, which your unaccountable 


averſion denies me.” 


Elis loxdſhip ſtaid not for an anſwer, and 


with 
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with much ſeeming diſpleaſure left the room; 
while her ladyſhip expatiated on the hardneſs 
of her fate, and with tears of rage and dil. 
appointment, beſought Terentia to forgire 
h-r intention to make uſe of the pickure, ty 


way of rctallating this obvious decept on in BY 
laying to her charge the breach of that con- 


jugal atle&cn which he Limſeli had Jung 
diſcarded from his Þreaft. 

Fretted, mortifed, and provoked, lady 
Aſhton entered the ball-room, with an inten- 
tion (as ſhe ſaid) to play the coquet witli the 
frit gentleman who fhould think her an cb— 
ject of attention, in order to baniſh th: 
chagrin from her boſom which the negice! 
of her lord had planted, and to gratify that 
pride, which more or leſs is the inhabitant of 
every human heart. 

To the deſpicable propenſity of coquettry. 


Terentia had ever been a ſtranger; and te 


hear her ladyſhip thus expreſs her ſelf, hunt b 3 
her much. — Gladly would ſhe have expatiat- [3 


ed on its deſtructive tendency ; but the fear 
of. offending check'd the friendly wiſh; and 
all that ſhe dared do, was to pity in filence 
the weakncſs of her who could for a momen: 


ſuppoſe that, by quitting the reins of 1ceti- Þ 5 


tude, and taking thoſe of diſſipation, ſhe 
could either conciliate the affections of ke! 
Jord, or reſtore her own tranquillity. 

Her ladyſhip, while aQtuated by this ſpin 


\ of braving, as ſhe thought, her ill ulage, 


was accoſted by a Mr. Standly, who was to 
all intents and purpoſes a man of intrigue— 


and ſhe now, for the firſt time, ſuffered her- 


ſelf to be drawn into that vortex of female 
deſtruction, which hurries thouſands wy 
os All 
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Fair votaries in the abyſs of calumnv, and 


which cannot fail ſooner or later io involve 
all thoſe ill-fated females who do not avoid 
it, in that moſt corroding of all evils—ſclf 
reproach. _ 

Lady Aſhton, from the - time of meeting 
Mr. Standly, had entirely deſerted her young 
friend, and ſhe had ſat ſometime much per- 
plexed and diſconcerted at the notice her lad y- 
ſhip's unaccountable behaviour had attract- 
ed; when ſhe was relieved, in ſome meaſure, 
from her aukward fituation by the approach 
of the fame gentleman in whoſe favour ſho 
had been prepolſelicd in her way to North- 
ampton. 

This gentleman, whoſe name was Conyers, 


was the younger ſon of a noble family, who 
by a liberality of ſpirit, unchecked by pru- 


dence, had got rid of a very afiluent fortune, 
and left him at the age of twenty-four endued 
with keen ſenſibility, a generous heart, and 
an underſtanding formed to ſhine in the ele- 
vated rank he was born to, unable, from the 
narrowneſs of his income, to gratify any of 
his wiſhes, except that of enlightening his 
underftanding by reading the beſt authors, and 
dedicating much of his time to the Mules; 


his converſation was at once elevated, intereſt- 


ing, and inſtructing ; and Terentia felt no 
pleaſure in being obliged, in compliance with 
lady Aſhton's delire, to join the dance with a 
fop, who came with, and was the friend of 

Mr. Standly. TE 
Thus engaged, ſhe was far from being ſor- 
ry when the company began to diſperſe, ard 
lady Aſhton's chairs were called—juſt as ſhe 
was entering her's, Mr. Conyers again ap- 
peared, 
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peared, and, with a reſpeQful bow, begged 
the would permit him to enquire aſter her 

welfare the next day; to this ſhe allentel. 
and at half paſt two in the morning ſhe ar- 
rived at Mr. Burdet's, and was not a little 
alarmed to fee, as ſhe entered the parlonr, 
lord Athton fitting penſively alone with 
Fhomfon's Scaſons in his hand. 

His lord{hip arofc, and in an extacy which 
he could not hide, ſaid, cc this is lucky, in- 
deed ! Oh, Miſs Sackville! did you know 
the- anxious moments I have paſſed fince I laſt 
had the honour of ſeeing you, ſur-ly you 
would not look difpleaſed, that thus oppor— 
tunel/ I can, without the fear of the wo:ld's 
cenſure, unboſom a nent which has loſt all 
pleaſure but what ariſes from contemplating 
the image of her, who has never for a mo- 
ment ſince that happy evening that bleſſed 
me with her hand, been abſent from my 
view.“ 

Language ſuch as this, my lord,” ſaid 
Terentia, indignantly riſing, “ requires no 


an{wer—you will excuſe my leaving Fans 1 


will wait in the boute-keeper! s room till her 
ladyſhip's return.” | 

© You muſt not leave me in anger,” cri 
his lordthip, cc ſay but you forgive me, an 
I will endeavour to be content with your 
friendſhip. 

be You have, my lord, forfeited all claim 
to that ſacred name—by thus inſulting me; 
and I infift on leaving you, and that in- 
ſtantly.“ 

* By heavens !” ſaid his lordſhip, © I will 
never more offend you—ſay but you forgive 
me, and from this moment you 4hall find = 
will 
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will behave myſelf in a manner ſuitable is 
the delicacy of a character ſo truly amiable. 
I revere your virtue too much to wiſh to 
+arniſh- it even in your own eyes for the 
world had you ſuffered me to ſucceed, ſuch 
would have heen my precaution, that the 
voice of calumny ſhould have had no food 
for its malignancy, but I have done (obſerv- 
ing Terentia again attempting to riſe) and will 
never, on condition you forgive me 0, 
wound your ears with more than the ſtricteſt 
virtue will admit. | 

© You have on that condition, my 
pardon, my lord; but ſurely you are wrong 
in thus neglecting lady Aſhton ; why would 
you not go to the ball?“ 

« Lady Aſhton has rendered me-complete- 
ly miſerable—her ungovernable paſhon for 
me excited my pity, and I married her in 
hopes of being tolerably happy, as I never 
had, at that time, ſeen a woman I could pre- 
fer; but oh, to what have I reduced myſelf 
by this ill-judged union—her affeqion was too 
violent to be permanent—and fhe now, by a 
diſpoſition deſpicable as the fiend of darkneſs 
can make it, deſerves, and is in the poſteſſion 
of my utmoſt contempt—ſhe has long defied 
me; and J truſt, will not now, or ever, re- 
gret my abſence. No! novelty is a pleaſing 
ingredient in the mixture of human lite, and, 
perhaps, an inſtance of it, to which 1 have 
this night been a witneſs, will befriend me 
more than her ladyſhip is aware of.” 

He ſpoke this with ſo determined an air, 
that it was evident he had watched, and 
meaut to make a handle of her ladyſhip's 
unguarded condyet. OG 

„ A thundering 


WE 


A thundering rap at the door now announ- | 8 
ecd the return of lady Aſhton ; and Terentia, 1 
trembling for the happineſs of her friend, ran 
to meet her, reſolving, at all events, to haz. = 
ard her diſpleaſure, rather than defift from 
giving her that advice which her critical ſitu. 


ation required—but if ſhe was terrified to, 
perceive that her ladyſhip was likely to be- 
come the dupe of her own folly, the was? 
not leſs ſurpriſed to hear his lordſhip, with 
all the ſeeming tenderneſs of a faithful and 
affectionate huſband, approach her, and ſay, 

«© I have been extremely unhappy, lady 
Aſhton, at your long ſtay ; and was juft going 
to ſend my own ſervant out in ſearch of VO! 
ſcaring you had met with ſome accident.” 

Her lad yſhip was viſibly confuſed ; a Lind 
of e terror ſeemed to ſtifle the rising 
paſſion which would otherwiſe have been en- 
prefled, and lhe only antwered ; | 

© Inexplicability like your's, my lord, i; 
not to be fathomed; but whatever arc 
your views in this duplicity of manners, 1 
will not be debarred from that pleafure 
which the innocent amuſements of lite afford 
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me. 

« Oh ! by no means! but is it not ſtrange,“ 
ſaid his lordſhip with a provoking ſneer, 
© that all my paſſive obedience to your every 
command, cannot procure me one {ſmile of ap- 
probation-—but ſo your ladyſhip is happy, [ 
muſt ſubmit—Am I entitled to know if you 
have ſpent an agreeable evening ?” | 

« So infinitely happy have I been,” ſhe 
anſwered, “ that had I known I ſhould hare 
met ſuch a very cordial reception, I believe! 
Ihould have lengthened that pleaſing felicity, 


which 
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"XX hich I own I left with regret; and now, my. 


dear, affectionate, paſſive lord Aſhton, do 
you chuſe to retire, or are we to have a fur- 
ther ſpecimen of your ſkill in deception ?” 

J am happy, however,” ſaid his lordſhip, 

with ſome aſperlity, © that you, lady Aſhton, 
are deſective in that art, though perhaps, the 
character of your ſex would have been much 
better ſupported, at leaſt more naturally, had 
you for once aiſguiſed your ſentiments—In- 
trepidity in a cauſe which ought to raiſe the 
bluſh of modeſty, is by no means, in my opi- 
nion, a feminine perfection; and though faſh- 
ion may have rendered it prevalent, yet, to 
the modeſt ear, it will always lay open the 
defects of the mind.” 
Ilex ladyſhip not chuſing to underſtand this 
very Pointed ſarcaſm, after recommending 
him to re-peruſe the book he had juſt laid 
down, rather than continue to moralize, as 
ſhe*termed it, on her conduct; rang for her 
woman, and retired. 


E 2 CHAPTER 


bluſhing, ©* but enough, I believe to convince 


1 


CHAPTER XI. 


Zu which Mr. Burdet finds a new acquaintance, 
which occaſions a trip to the bookſeller's. 


1 next morning lady Afhton, having 
4 ordered breakfaſt in her own room, Te- 
rentia took her's with the gentlemen—and 
before they had finiſhed, Mr. Conycrs was 
announced. 
Mr. Burdet looked ſignificantly at his lord- 
Thip, and obferved, * that though many 
things had undergone a tranſmutation fince 
his remembrance, the perſon of a fine woman 


Had juſt the fame tendency to enſnare man- 


kind as ever—but when,” added he, turning 
to Terentia with a gracious ſmile, *I ſpeak 
of enſ{naring, remember, I mean an exception 
to ſuch a character as your's, who cannot but 


prove an honour'to the choice of any man.” 


« Exactly my opinion,” cried his lordſhip, 


but form no acquaintance, Miſs Sackville, 
without caution ; deception, you will find, 
is more or leſs every man's characteriſtic ; it 


is natural to diſguiſe thoſe imperfections 
which we are conſcious muſt diſpleaſe the 
object we would wiſh to obtain; and who is 
equal to virtue ſuch as your's ? Therefore 
for heaven's ſake be cautious of thoſe you 


honour with your friendſhip. What do you 
know of the character of your preſent 


viſitor?“ | : 
«© Not much, I own,” anſwered Terentia, 


me 


nk! 


E 


ma he is no deſpicable character; that he is 


unfortunate, I have not a doubt, but to find 


him unamiable, would very much ſurpriſe 
me.—I thank your lordſhip, however, for 
the friendly hint, and ſincerely believe, it is 
a dodtrine worthy my attention, at leaſt if I 
may give credit to my own ſagacity, which. 
has within the laſt few months of my ex- 
iſtence given me reaſon to ſuſpect even the 
moſt ſpecious appearances.” 

A glow of conſcious guilt reddened the 


| cheek of lord Aſhton as Conyers entered. — 


Mr. Burdet begged he would partake of fome 


breakfaſt; and before he had taken his fe- 


cond cup, the old gentleman diſcovered him 


to be the grandſon of an old and valuable 
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friend, on whoſe amiable qualities he expa- 
3 tiated for more than a quarter of an hour, 
2 and then, to the utter confuſion of his gueſt, 
he changed the topic, and began a' diſſertation 
Egon the luxury of his father, who, he ſaid, 
„with all the ſpirit of modern diſſipation, 
N mad ſquandered away the fineſt eſtate in Eng- 
land.“ He then told Conyers he was the 


model of his old friend, and gave him a 


eneral invitation to his houſe. 


The young gentleman thanked him for his 


Partial notice, and replied, 


That the time he ſtaid in Bath he ſhould 


elicate to his friends, among which he 
would be proud to rank a perſon who had 
diſtinguiſhed him; at the ſame time pre- 


ting him a manuſcript which he had lately 
ritten, and with which he had been to 
orthampton in order to diſpoſe of. 

E 3 6-Alas? 
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Alas!“ ſaid Mr. Burdet, © then my fears 
are not groundleſs ; and you ſeverely feel 
the folly of your late father.“ 

My father, Sir, had many virtues, thougn 
a liberality of ſpirit, unaided ſometimes by 
prudence, made the evening of Vis life un- 
pleafant—and the morning of mine rather 
cloudy.—But, who, Sir, is perfect? Shade; 
even in the brighteſt characters are always t9 
be found—and he whoſe fun is clear from 
the ſpecks of frailty—to whom may he at- 
tribute the cauſe ?—T do not repine, nor 
would I doubt but that the difficulties I have 
encountered are allotted me for an end more 
eflential to my real good, than a more fa- 
vourable voyage through life might have 
produced.“ 

© You are, indeed, endowed with the 
fame ſpirit of philoſophy as your grand- 
father,” anſwered Mr. Burdet, as he dained 
away the effuſions of a heart unmoved by the 
remembrance of his fellow-ſtudent—“ those 
ſentiments are his; juſt ſo would he in you! 
caſe have anſwered. But why carry yor! 

1anuſcript to Northampton? ſurely the me— 
tropolis of England would have been more 
preferable, and much more likely to produce 
you 2 good harveſt for your labours, than 
that of a ſingle county.” | 

„t was not till I had tried many of tit 
bookſellers in town, that I condeſcended t 


offer it to one of the fraternity in te 
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« What were their objections ? was 12 
701 
O 1 


party aflair? J remember in my time 2 


tleman publiſhed a pamphlet in n 1 1 
1 2 
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government, and the devil a one cou 
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ell, till he anſwered it himſelf: then it took: 
1 prodigioully, and .ran through three or four 
editions.“ 
« By no means, Sir; I never trouble my 
head with politicks, it is a compoſition 11 
verſe, on the beauties of Nature, and the 
juſtneſs of Providence.“ 
EY <© In my young days ſuch a production 
would have done you honour—but this is not 
gan age for piety and morality to go down: I 
bia re ſay the eye of faſhion would juit as ſoon 
look into a ſermon, as a deſcription of wha: 
: EZ they ſo much deſpiſe; and as to Providence, 
they think nothing about it ;—however, we 
M 


will try what my little friend H will 
- fſay to it.“ 
©: « You are very obliging, Sir,” ſaid Con- 

pers, ſighing, © but an author who has no- 
x | thing but aſeries of misfortunes to recommend 
„him, has little chance of gaining ſo much as 
da a peruſal, much more of being deemed wor- 
de thy a purchaſe. Intereſt, Sir, the wonder 
e working talifman intereft, is the only ſafe 
ur! anchor for the mind of an author to reſt 
ron; every riſing hope, unleſs ſupported by 
le- that, ſinks like the ſun beneath the grey ho- 
re rizon, when the grey clouds {hut it from our 


light. 


Mr. Burdet expatiated much on the in- 
juſtice of the times, and ſaid every aſſiſtance 
in his power ſhould beat his ſervice. Lord 
Atlton joined in this generous offer, and 
auded, when his Lady came down they would 
take a walk to the bookſeller's. 

When Terentia went to enquire aſter her 
Ladyſhip's health, ſhe found her up and 
c:ciied as for the day; and when ſhe men- 
4. 4 tioned 


3 


tioned the walk, and that the gentlemen mean; 
to aſſliſt Conyers, ſhe appeared gratified a: 
their friendly intention, but declined going 
Herſelf. 

With much confuſion, and no tall degree 
of terror, left ſhe ſhould .offend, Terentia 
began an opening to the taſk ſhe had impoſed 
on herſelf, by begging her ladyſhip to reſlore 
to her the picture of her friend: but if her 
terror was great, her vexation was not lefs, 
v hen in a tone very peremptory, her Ladyſhip 
told her, “ That if ſhe inſiſted on the por- 
trait, ſhe might have it, but that ſhe ſhould 
(on fuch a piece of ill-judged impertin-nce) 
withdraw her protection, and place it on 
ſome one who would ſhew themſelves fenſible 
of her friendſhip.” 

* On your own account, Lady Aſhton, it is 
that } wiſh to diſſuade you from irritating 
your Lord; I admit he is greatly in fault; 
But tuffer not his behaviour to involve you 17 
the tortures of remorfe. Let me intreat your 
Ladyſhip to make no uſe of the portrait—it 
ontward happineſs is denied you, Oh! for 
ncaven's ſake part not with what is much 
more defirable—your inward peace! nor 
Five the tongue of calumny a licence to blame 
the conduct of her who has it not in her 
power toalledge either a want of ſenſibility or 
prudence on any other occaſion.” 

Lady Aſhton ſeemed moved at this advice 

of Terentia's, which wanted not the power 

of energy to enforce it, and after a pauſe the 
ani{wered, 

6 Pardon me, Miſs Sackville, Jam ſure 
you mean me well, though you can form no 


den of the Poignancy of that torment which 
13 
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informed Mr. II | 
EE his friend, defiring he would lay aſide ſelf- 
© intereſt, and inform him how to proceed. 


«HY 


is occaſioned by the neglect of thoſe we love; 
but after I have gratified myſelf this once, 1 
vill endeavour to convince you that you have 
not pleaded the cauſe of prudence in vain.” 


Terentia then left her ladyſhip, and at- 


9 tended the gentlemen to the bookſeller's. 


Mr. Burdet, when. he entered the ſhop, 
of his deſire to ſerve 


Mr H — deſired to peruſe a few pages, 


after which he very ingenuouſly pronounced 
the whole to be a.very good performance; 
and ſaid, © That if a preface (in which there 
2 muſt be a little fine reaſoning, a few excuſe; 

for temerity, and a large ſhare of panegyric 
on thoſe to whom the power of deciding its 
fate would fall) was written, he doubted not 
hut it would ſell. - „ 


Mr. Conyers, not much gratified by this 


2 deciſion, which in his opinion was far from 


favourable, diſdaining the idea of courting 
praiſe by means: ſo digreſſive from the hig! 


& notions of rectitude with which he was poſ- 
# {elled, was about 'involuntarily, to replace 


the manuſcript in his pocket, when Mr. Bur- 
det declared his intention of raiſing a ſub- 
ſcription, not doubting, as he ſaid, but the 
work would ſpeat for itſelf. - 

«Why to be ſure,” cried the bookſeller, 
who by this time perceived he had committed 
an error in judgment, © That is the moſt 
eligible way of going to work—dccorate but 
the firſt four pages with the names of, great 
patrons, and Pl anſwer for its ſucceſs : as to 
its being a refined piece of buſineſs, why ſo 
much the better: | ever yet knew but the 
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little world preferred in general thoſe wil— 
ters, however unintelligible from their ſyb- 
Itmity of thought, which are patronized by 
the great—they are fond of diſplaying that 
taſte which erring pride inſpires them with 
the ſuppolition that they poſſeſs, and refine- 
ment is now ſo much the rage, that it is ng 
uncommon thing to hear a mechanic expati- 
ating on the beauties of Homer, or a chamber- 
maid diſplaying her ſentiments on the repre- 
ſentation of Handel; and ſo, Sir (turnins to 
Mr. Conyers) © by this mode of proceeding 
you will, donbtleſs, have your performance 
run through many editions.” 

„ Very true, very truc,” cried Mr. Bur- 
det, © a general change in nature! for my 
part I ſhould not be ſurpriſed to ſee the 
river Thames turned into a volcano, or that 
on the commencement of another war, cur 


maritime powers ſhould have intirely forgot 


any exercie but that of handling the fiddle.” 
Preliminarics being thus ſettled for this 


publication, our party returned, and ſcarccly 


had Terentia aſcended the ſtaircaſe, when the 
perceived Mr. Standly hurrying along the 
paſlage, and ſaw him enter a room, the door 
of which opened into an untrequented 
lane. - | 
Unwilling to let her ladyſhip know that 
ſhe had been witneſs to a viſit ſo clandefiinely 
paid, ſhe returned to the parlour, when the 
firſt object that preſented itſelf to her view 
was Mr. Conyers, reading a letter which 
his ſervant had juſt brought him, and which, 


on herentrance, he ſlid into his pocket. 


beg, Sir, I may not interrupt yon {3 


L833 


have buſineſs with Lady Aſhton,” ſaid Te- 
= rrentia, and WAS going up ftairs. 
„ © Impoſlible ! you can never interrupt,” he 
i: | 2uſwered, darting upon her his penetrating 
eyes; and yet ſuch is your aſcendancy over 
. © mankind, that you ſeem born, without 
knowing your power, to embitter the life of 
- © al who behold you.—But what am I ſay- 
ing? is this friendſhip? I muſt leave you, 
? madam; I find I have accepted an office, the 
rerformance of which I am unequal to.” 
Ile then left the room, leaving Terentia 
wholly at a loſs to account for his unintel- 
1121bJe harangue. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


A concert, and a friend in need. 


A WEEK more had elapſed, during which 
the mornings were ſpent in airings, 
ſhopping, and dreſſing; and the evenings in 
different parties of pleaſure, where they ſe]- 
dom miſſed the attendance of-Conyers ; a cir- 


cumſtance by no means diſpleaſing to Teren- 


tia, as the new mode of behaviour which 
Lady Aſhton had adopted, gave her Lord 
too many opportunitres of endeavouring, un- 
der the maſk of friendſhip, to ingratiate him- 
Telf into her favour, and from which by this 
means ſhe was able either wholly to diſen— 
gage herſelf, or by making Mr. ns: de 
party in the diſcourſe, prevent any particula 
attention being paid her from that Aimee 
—When a letter reached her from Mrs. 
Bryant, intimating that a hope had onee more 
i3llumined her mind, that ſhe ſhould ſfoon 
have it in her power to reinſtate her in her 
former reſidence, as a treaty of marriage was 
on foot, and it was ſuppoſed would ſoon take 
Place, between Grovelby and Lady Belinda 
Sheffield; and that Sir Paulet had ſignified to 
Mr. Bryant that as ſoon as thoſe nuptials 
were actually celebrated, he would not only 
conſent to her being recalled, but moſt cor- 
dially join in any acts of fr iendſhip to their 
juſtly efteemed favourite. 

This intelligence was at once pleaſing, 
diſtreſſing, and mortifying ; the thoughts ot 
again 
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again enjoying the ſatisfadtion of Mrs. Bry- 
aut's company highly gratified her; the ſaw, 
and ſaw with the deepeſt anxiety, that Lady 
Aſhton was in the way to render her own 
character ſuſpicious, and ſhe was equally 
certain that, in that caſe, her protection 
would by no means continue an eligible one 
for a young perſon who had nothing but her 
virtue to ſteer her through the fluctuating 
waves of life; yet the condition on which 
Mrs. Bryant was to receive her, was by no 
means an ealy one; it required more forti- 


tude, reſignation, and indifference than Te- 


rentia was at that moment polleſſed of; and 
as the ſenſations of pride and revenge were 
ſtrangers to her breaſt, her only refuge was in 


edding a copious ſhower of ſorrow's ſilent 


ſtream, after which reaſon reſumed its ſway, 
and ſerenity, if not felicity, again took poi- 
ſeſſion of her heart. 

With a fixed reſolution, therefore, to ba- 
niſh every idea of Groveſby from her mind, 
the attended Lady Aſhton to a private con- 
cert. They had not been there many min- 
utes, when Standly made his appearance ; and 
In leſs than an hour, Lord Aſhton, with his 
friend Sir William Sandal, whom Terentia 
immediately recognized to be the ſame gentle- 
man who had ſo highly complimented her 
perſon in her firſt interview with his Lord- 
ſhip, alſo entered the room; and, after pay- 
ing bis reſpects to Lady Aſhton, he politely, 


1 though with the familiarity of an old ac- 


quaintance, accoſted Terentia by her ſirname, 
and with a countenance expreſſive of tender 
ſolicitude enquired after her health, and how 

long 


11 


long ſhe had been reſident in this part of the 
world. 

While Lady Aſhton, whoſe antipathy was 
very great to the Baronet, ſuſpecting, and 
perhaps with reaſon, that his company con- 
duced not a little to the late turn in his Lord- 
ſhip's behaviour, anſwered, 

It is ſomething extremely new, Sir Wil- 
liam, that you are to learn in this matter. I 
dare ſay Lord Aſhton wrote you an account 
of it as ſoon as he knew it himſelf. I am 
ſure you are too much his confidential friend, 
to be ignorant of even the moſt trivial oc- 
currences in my family. 

The Baronet bit his lips, and Lady Aſh- 
ton, with an air of diſpleaſure, retired to 
another part of the room, leaving Terentia 
petrified with aſtoniſhment at this unexpected 
eſſrontery in a perſon ſhe had ſcarcely ſeen, 
and terrified beyond expreſſion at what Lady 
Aſhton had thrown out—obliged to liſten to 
the pretended friendſhip of his Lordſhip, or 
what was equally diſguſting, the unmeaning, 
yet familiar gallantry in the Baronet, her ſitu- 
ation became quite comfortleſs ; and her eyes 
involuntarily caſt a wiſhful look when ever 
the door opened, hoping for the entrance of 


Conyers, whoſe juſt remarks would, ſhe 


knew, edify her.mind, which was ſedulouſly 


intent to improve itſelf on every occaſion that 
offered. 


« Surely,” cried the Baronet, obſerving 


her, © there is an inviſible magnet that draus 


your attention, Miſs Sackville, to the door; 
or is it an expectation of ſome happier ob- 
ject, than thoſe you now fayour with you! 

company, 


- * 
* 
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company, that debars us of that attention 
we ſo much wiſh to arreſt?“ | 

«© Ah, Miis Sackville!” whiſpered Lord 
Aſhton, with a meaning in his countcnance 
not quite ſo cxpreflive of /e, sgi p as he per- 
haps meant it to be, “ I ſec too plainly you 
ale no longer free—I am now convinced that 
my ſuſpicions are not founded in error, and 
that you have given your valuable heart to 
Conyers.” 0 

Provoked at this inſinuation, which de— 
prived her of the only ſatisfa tion the place 
alforded, it being impoſhble to receive any 
from the muſic, as the company conſiſted 
much more of talkers than hearers, Terentia 
aroſe, and went in ſearch of Lady Aſhton, 
whom ſhe found in the coffee-room with Mr. 
Standly, to whom ſhe was relating the con- 
tinual ill uſage ſhe had met with from her 
iord, together with her diſlike of his compa- 
nion. | 
“J am glad you are come,” ſhe ſaid to 
Terentia, “I dare ſay you have been teazed 


to death with the impertinence of that wretch 


the baronet ; come fit down, and let us take 
iome coffee. I am quite ſtupid with liſtening 
to the muſic ; are not you, Sir?” turning to 
Standly. | 

<« Tis impoſſible to have a dull ſenſation 
in your ladyſhip's company,” he anſwered, 
or otherwiſe I confeſs a private concert is 
by no means a favourable entertainment with 
me.” | 


© hate it of all things,” replied her lady- 


ſhip, “ and when ever it is agreeable we will 


return home: as to my lord and Sir Wil- 


EI. 


Ham, I don't expect to ſee them any more this 


evening. | 

« With all my heart,” anſwered Standly; 
and ſoon after the chairs were called. 

That of Lady Athton's went firſt; and Te- 
rentia was much ſurprized, that after going, 
what in her opinion appeared to be twice the 


way ſhe came, ſhe had not entered the ſtreet 


in which Mr. Burdet reſided, ſhe therefore 
put by the curtain, and enquired of the men 
the reaſon of their going a ſtrange way. 
They anſwered they were light, and ſhould 
reach Mr. Burdet's in a few minutes ;—a few 


minutes elapſed, yet no ſign of the ſtreet made 


its appearance—ihe perſiſted they were in the 


wrong road—but ſhe was anſwered in the ne- 


gative—again ſhe called, but ſhe called in 
vain ! they had their orders, .and knew too 


well how to execute them, to notice any ter- 


rors ſhe might be poſſeſſed of. 
Her preſence of mind, however, did not, 


in this trying moment, forſake her and 


taking a diamond from her finger, which 


Lady Aſhton had given her the day before, 


ſhe, with ſome difficulty, cut round the ſide- 
glaſs, and with the heel of her ſhoe ſet her- 
{ſelf at liberty; but not without cutting her 
arm in ſo ſhocking a manner, .as gave her 
reaſon, at the moment, to ſuppoſe ſhe could 
not ſurvive the pain. 
In this condition ſhe would, in all proba- 
bility, have been obliged to re-enter the chair, 
had not a gentleman, with a black patch over 
one eye, accompanied by two watchmen, in- 
liſted on her being delivered to them. 
At the ſight of watchmen Terentia's heart 
ſunk within her ; ſhe trembled in ſuch a man- 
| ner 
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Jer that her protector could hardly fuppors 
ner, till a well-known voice vibrated through 
her ſoul like that of her guardian angel's, 
ind reaflured her of her ſafety, by ſaying, 
c Be not alarmed, deareſt Miſs Sackville ! 
I am Conyers! your friend Conyers—but 
EZ aſk no queſtions: to-morrow I will tell you 
all.“ | 
e then put her into another chair, and 
EZ conveyed her home, leaving her to form what 
EE conjectures ſhe thought proper on an adven- 
ture, the event of which (had not Piovi- 
dueence interfered in her behalf) would doubt- 
EZ leſs have embittered her ſuture exiſtence. 

She was told by Lady Aſhton's woman, that 
her ladyſhip had retired for the night, and 
ES that ſhe had given orders not to be diſturbed. 

= © ]s my lord then returned?“ ſaid Te- 
rentia. 
EY © No ma'am, anſwered the ſervant, with 

2 2 fenificant ſhrug, © my lord is as ſafe in the 
company of Sir William Sandal, as if he was 
locked up in the King's Bench; and that be- 
ing the caſe, my lady thinks ſhe can ſafely 
indulge herſelf in an agreeable fete 4 tele. 
Ha, ha! well I declare now 'tis a charming 
thing to be rich!“ 

4 don't underſtand you,” Taid the ſur- 
prized Terentia, © how! what do you 
mean?“ 

«© Why there is a thoufand ways, ma'am, 
for a lady of quality to pay a careleſs huſ- 
band in his own coin: ſo they do but conſi- 
der their confidents with the true ſpirit of li- 
berality, 'tis ten to one, by the means of back 
doors, balconies, or ſome kind appendage to 

885 | gallantry, 
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gallantry, but the rover is amply ve paid fo 
his neglect.” 

«© Well,” ſaid Terentia, vexed at this con- 
firmation of her ladyſhip's indiſcretion, 
* though it muſt be confeſſed you have toy. 
ped your part as a chambermaid, I canny 
compliment her ladyſhip on the ſincerity of 
her confidant-—but perÞaps, inebriated with 
the poiſonous cup of falfe-felicity, ſhe ha; 
forgot that true ſpirit of liberality which 
you icem to hint as a thing ſo very eſſential 
to the art of ſecret-keeping.” 

«{© You have juſt gueſſed it, Miſs,” replied 
Margaret; © and indeed if it was not for this 
lame erzployment, our places would ſcarcely 
be worth keeping.— The laſt lady I attended 
never paid me my wages; but then her ga!- 
lant was kind to an exceſs, and that was juſt 
the ſame thing you know ; and then my lord 
had his Tecrets too. Indeed, upon the whole 
J had no cauſe to be pleaſed when their debt 
obliged them to leave England, for what with 
one thing and another, my place was as good 


as thirty pounds a year; and indeed, all 


things conſidered, we had need to be well 


paid, for J declare, in my laſt illneſs, my 
_ conſcience ſadly miſgave me; and had not John 


aſlured me that our employers and not our- 


ſelves would be accountable ior the errors we 
commit on their accounts, I ſhould certainiy 
never have ſurvived it, my terror was 10 
great! for the Scripture faith, there is nv 
Jying in the kingdom of heaven.” 


% And yet, Mrs. Margaret, againſt eon- 


viction you it ſeems continue your old em- 


ployment in being acceflary, or to connive at 
the deſtruQtion of others; but take heed leſt 


you 
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D: you miſapply thoſe gifts with which heaven 
has endowed you; for be aſſured you will 
not by ſuch miſlaken notions, eſcape the 


uick{and of remorle on that avenging hand 


which has promiſed to requite the evil doer.” 


« Dear Miſs, you have wonderful high 
notions of religion, and all that—tis no 


wonder there are ſuch ſtratagems on foot— 


But notwithſtanding you think yourſelf ſo 
ſafe, you muſt coudeſcend to oblige my lord 
nay, if you knew all, you would think it 
your int reſt to comply. 

Terentia, much alarmed at this vile inſinu— 
ation, demanded what ſhe meant by ſtrata- 

ems and contrivances ? 

« As to that, Miſs, I can as I ſaid before, if 
Iam well rewarded, keep a ſecret as well as 
other people : but however, to prevent your 
ſtanding in your own light, I will if you 
chooſe to hear it, tell you what John and my 
lord ſaid the day he ſaw you at Northamp- 
e = | | | 

Terentia thinking that ſhe might gather 
from this tatler ſomething which concerned 
her to know, anſwered © that on condition 
ſhe would never again trouble her with any 
more family ſecrets, ſhe might this once, gra- 
tify her loquacity.” 

Mrs. Margaret, who had always prided her- 
ſelf for being much (that is in her own eyes) 
above the common run of abigails, found 
herfelf extremely piqued at the term lo- 
quacity, and was about to reply with ſome 
aſperity, when her lady's bel! ringing, pie- 
vented her ; and ſhe had only time to mutter 
as ſhe ſhut the door, ſomething about toad- 
caters, and idle dependants! leaving Terentia 

| _- perplexed 
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perplexed at the hints ſhe had thrown ont; 
and anxious for the next day's approach, 

when ſhe determined to inform Mr. Conyers 
of all that ſhe had heard, and conſult him in 
what manner, and under what pretence {he 
ſhould leave the protetion of thoſe why 
ſeemed born to diſgrace humanity. 

«© Good Heavens!“ thought ſhe, as ſhe fat 
refle King on what the had heard, “ is it poſ- 
ſible that thus the great Eſſence of all is re- 
quited for the ſunſhine of his favours ? Well 
might the poor invalid complain of the in- 
conſiderate rich ! well might he expatiate on 
their want of juſtice and humanity, when 


thus they can vitiate the minds of thoſe who 
a} Fall. 
have a claim, as being under their prote$ton, 4 
to be inſtructed in every neceſſary and moral 1. 
| 
duty—How at this rate is religion, that bul- C 
wark of every other virtue, to be ſupported? I. 


and to what unheard of horrors muſt that | 
nagion he ain, WIG DOE he er . 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


ai ſcovery, which occafions the removal 9% our 
| Fer oi ne. 


F T ER an almoſt ſleepleſs night, at 
the hour of ſix Terentia aroſe with an 
ent to write to Mrs. Bryant; but before 
pe had taken pen in hand, a violent uproar 
ES the paſſage arreſted her attention; and on 
Wcning the door, ſhe could ealily ditinguiſh 
e voice of Mr. Burdet, who in a violent 
non, cried out 
Fine work ! fine work truly! not content 
Ich diſgracing your ſex with your continual 
ading abroad, but you muſt make my honfe 
Wc receptacle of your looſe deſires! the 
Bc of my back door, which J had fitted 1 
my own private ule, is entirely ſpoiled 
Ich picking to let in your gallant in veur 
cs abſence. I tell you, niece, were you 
Noghter to the Great Mogul, 1 would nct 
er ſuch a breach of morality under my 
ot.“ | 

BF For heaven's fake, Sir,” anſwered a voice 
oſe tone evinced it to be Mr. Standly's, 
peak not ſo loud: on the honour of 2 
tleman 1 came hither for no other purpoſe 
u to teach the lady the Italian language— 
here is the book on which we have been 
Being,” C | 
Indeed, rejoined her ladyſhip, © Mr. 
WP ndly ſpeaks truth, and nothing but the 
h- yet if my lord ſhould come home, and 
Fe 9 8 find 
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find you in ſuch a paſſion, he won't belicre: 
word of What I fay ; and then my chard 
muſt ſufer not only in his eyes, Lut | |: ci ME 
in the world's—in pity to me, ti:ei fy, G1, 
dear Sir, quit us inſtantly, you ſhail na 
more find me capable of ſo much indiſcr-Mw.. 
Tien . 

« As to your lord's knowing it, I won n 
not burthen my conicience with ſuch a fech ; 
for the univerſe— and ſo all you have to do Gn 
to prepare yourſelf for your departure, a; 
order to ſtudy this ſame Italian lange 


under ſome other roof, for poſitively i vi: 
connive at no ſuch imprudent behaviour Wk 


He then infifted on Mr. Standly infa 
quitting the honſc; and returned to his ro 
ruminating on an event which heightencd i 

| his opinion of an age whoſe impietics 
long made it not only a ſubje& of diſlike, 
of utter deteſtation to a man who had in nh 
of the events of his life guided himſelf by 
reins of rectitude; and who had made 
door, which we have before {aid opened 
a back lana, for the purpoſe of his mori 
meditation. It is no wonder, therefore, 
on finding it an appendage to indifcretion Wi 
this kind, he was too much incenſed tog 
Lady Aſhton any quarter. | 7: 
At ſeven Teorentia ventured down into 

| parlour, and ſoon after Conyers entered. 


He now related to her what conv:hc 
her, that her ſuſpicions, with rega!0 e 
Lord Aſhton, were too well founded 
taat it was in conſequence of a d icon 
. overheard by himſelf between his Lori! 
and Sir William Sandal, in his way ton 


concert, which had put it in his por . 
. 1 


F-45 


are her from that deſtruction they had plan- 
ned for her. | 

ES After returning him her grateiul thanks for 
his ſingular piece of ſcrvice, in accents 
which perhaps wounded the peace ſhe would 
hare withed in any way where her own was 
pot concerned to have prejerved, ine related 


u the hints thrown out by her ladyinip's woman, 
cond what in conſequence of lady Afſhton's 
o mprudence had fallen from the lips of Mr. 
MD urdet, deſiring him to afhſt her with his 
dae vice how to cſcape the danger which 
vi breatened her reputation, from living with 
lady ſo careleſs of her own, and her peace, 
mi rom the behaviour of a man ſo unprincipled 


o s Lord All:ton. 
Mr. Conyers had only time to reply, 
That ihe muſt on no account endanger her 


haracter by a continuance in the family; but 
i hat he was to peculiarly unhappy, as not to 
Dy 0a vc it in his power to recommend a perſon 
le tl ho was worthy ſo precious a charge: that 


WW 0wever, he had a friend in whoſe power he 
WP: oped it would be to find out a proper aſylum 


2, f or her, till a more eligible ſituation offered; 
ioo whom he would immediately write; and 
to WT hoſe anſwer he was ſure he thould receive 


55 dy the return of the poſt.” 


no © Miſs Sackville,” he ſaid, with an air of 
ed. Neal vexation, © I am hurt to be obliged to 
nin cre you to quit a houſe, the owner of which 
and esards you with an eye truly paternal ; but 
d; ou muſt, and that inftantly, leave us; or 
iſcaß un the hazard of loſing what I am con- 
or n.ced is more dear to you than your exiſt- 
tore. Indeed, a woman deprived of her good 
ov ane, is like a jewel deprived of its luſtre. 


But 
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But I need not comment on the matter fur 
ther, than to inform you, that Lord Aſhton 
is endeavouring to get you into his power, lor 
ends the moſt villainous; and that his lady, 
though ſhe may be free from aftual cries, i; 
by far too faſhionable to be diſcreet.” 

Terentia, atter gratefully thanking him for 
his advice, informed him ſhejhad been ſpeaking 
with Mr. Conyers on that ſubject, and that 
ſhe meant only to wait till the next day, 
when he hoped to receive an aniwer to a le- 
ter he was going to write to a friend of his, 
who he had reaſon to believe had interet: t 
. procure her a more proper aſylum ; and that 
in the interim, to prevent any future plans 
Lord Aſhton might form, under pretence ot 
indifpoſition, the would ſtay in her own room, 
except at ſuch times as Lady Athton xequircd 
her attendance. 

ir. Burdet, after commending her re— 
ſolution, exclaimed loudly at the inſuſteraic 
aſſurances of our modern fine ladies; averring, 
that it was chiefly owing to the preſent mode 
of education, that the manners of women 
were totally changed ſince his remembrance; 
ſuppoſed that the Italian faſhion of admiting 
a ciciſbeo into their bed-chambers, wou 
next be the rage; and that in a few yea! 
every feminine virtue would, like that of tut 
patriotiſm, be ſunk into oblivion. 

He then left the room, and Terentia wen, 
as it was her cuſtom, to enquire after he 
ladyſhip. 

« Lord my dear!“ cried her ladyſhip, ® 
ſhe entered, © did you ever hear ſuch an odd 
old fellow in your life? do you know, Mr 


Burdet has:taken it into his head to take 
| | we 


187 J 


il, dels he ſaw Mr. Standly £0 out of 


the back door this morning juſt before fix : 
| declare he had been only learning me the 


Italian language, and here he has made ſuch. 


a diſturbance ! I dare ſay you muſt have 
f heard him—but however I ſhall, the moment 


F 


| can get ready, leave his houſe ; ſo you may 
put your things in readineſs as ſoon as you | 


poſhbly can; for poſitively I won't ſtay 


' after ſuch treatment—a naſty religious old 
 {cllow—lI wonder what buſineſs he had to go 
to his devotions ſo early! 


Terenia, whom this declaration had act- 


| wally diſcompoſed, ſaid ſhe had a violent 
8 liead-ach, and begged leave to retire : when 


ber ladyſhip with the greateſt good-humour, 


I topped her, ſaying, © ſhe had ſomething to 


tell her that would put her in ſpirits ; “ and 


drawing a chair cloſe to her own, made her 
| fit down. © My dear Tercntia,” ſhe then 
& fail, © it is in your Power to render me the 
g greateſt ſervice in the world ? will you oblige 
me? Jam ſure I would do any thing to ſerve 


you. 79 
There is no reaſonable requeſt that Lady 


. Aſhton has not a right to expect her highly- 


favoured friend to comply with,” ſaid Teren- 
tla, trembling, leſt ſhe ſhould require any 


. thing derogating from that rectitude of action 


which ſhe had ever made 1t her ſtudy, in her 


grcateſt trials, to adhere to. 


“ You are fo grave, ſo cauticus, and ſo 


demure,“ cried her ladyſhip, “ that [ declare 


I : am half afraid to tell you what I would 


Viſh you to do—l doubt you will think me 
an anaccountable creature.” 
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'< Deareſt Lady Aſhton, excuſe me the 
hearing any propoſal from one I ſo much va— 
lue, where a conſciouſneſs evinces it even in 
idea to be unfit.” | 

< You are a ſtrange unaccountable, that's 
certain—but as I am ſure you cannot be ig- 
norant'that my lord adores you, I will ven— 
ture to tell you, that on your accepting his 
hand, depends all my future happiness; 
a3 in that caſe I can (in appearance at leaf) 
40 behave myſelf that his lordſhip may claim 
a divorce, which is the only thing iu the 
world to conduce to both our felicities ; for 
-politively I can no longer bear to be linked 
to one who I know both hates and deſpiſes 
me.” 

And have I not reaſon ,” thundered out 

Lord Aſhton, who now entered, © do you 
ſuppoſe I will ever cohabit with a woman {9 
notoriouſly abandoned! did not Sir Willian 
Sandal and myſelf ſee your paramour ſkull 
out at the garden gate? But 1 demean myſch 
by condeſcending to talk with ſuch a wan:on- 
Remember, madam, I have now for eyer done 
with you you cannot, after this, expect an) 
further protection from me! Shall I (with an 
air of inſult) ſend for Standly to conduct 
you to the place of your future reſidence? 
For, by heavens ! you ſleep no more unde! 
the ſame roof with myſelf.” 

This was too much—notwithſtanding lad 
Aſhton, out of falſe bravery, had gone {uct 
lengths, yet ſhe ſtill loved her lord.—And t! 
be thus commanded from his preſence, ftrucs 
her with ſuch a tremour, that it was vi! 
much difficulty ſhe could be kept from fall 

ing 
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ing-luckily however a ſhower of tears re- 
lieved her-; and ſhe anſweret : 

If I muſt leave you, lord Aſhton, let me 
not be branded with undeſerved infamy. L 
own I have acted imprudently, but not with 
criminality. I will forego that felicity which 
[ eace promiſed myſelf, in paliing my days 
pleaſingly tranquil in your ſociety. becauſe 1 
am certain it will conduce to your happi— 
neſs. TI have even pleaded in your favour fere 
(pointing to Terentia) ſo much do I with to 
render to you that felicity which I have long 
been convinced my marriage with you has 
robbed you of.” 

'« And if,“ cried his lordſhip, “ you can 


here ſucceed (taking the almoſt petrified hand. 


of Terentia) and ſubmit to ſuch a ſeparation 
as will intitle me to take for life this amiable 
girl, I will not only live on a footing of friend- 
ſhip with you, but ſettle ſuch a part of your 
tortune on you as ſhall enable Standly to 
purchaſe a title.—Szy but, deareſt Miſs Sack- 
ville, that you will bleſs me with your hand, 
and I ſhall be but too happy.” 

Terentia, no leſs ſhocked thay Carpeted at 
the total indifference which either party paid 
to the moſt ſolemn and ſacred of all vows.— 
W too with horror at a propoſal 

which ſhe could only look on as an inſult 
boik to heaven and her own underſtanding, 
replied : 

That ſhe was exceedingly ſorry to ſee ſuch 


a miſunderſtanding between them—that ſhe 


would moſt willingly do any thing to contri- 
bute to that reconciliation which ſhe ardent- 
ly wiſhed, and hoped would yet take place; 

F 2 'but 
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put that if they both perſiſted to think of a 

feparation, the hoped they would not take it 
ill as, in that caſe, ſhe ſhould moſt certainly 
take leave of them, and that inſtantly, and 
for ever! 

Lord Aſhton appeared thunderftruck at this 
rotal difmiffion of all his hopes; while her 
ladyſhip, bent on nothing but her own liber- 
ty, cried out, © oh! that odious piQure !— 
but for that—you would have obliged me, 
and made my lord happy—here, Afhton,” 
(taking from her pocket the picture) © here 
is your rival! ſo you may revenge yourſelf 


the firſt timegrou meet him; for Mifs Sack- 
ville told me it was an 24 reſemblance of 


the original.“ 

IIis Lordſhip took the picture, and with 
much agitation, cried ; © d- n ſeize thee 
whoever thou art. And then turnin - to Je- 
rentia—® Mark me, Miſs Sackville ! ſuch i; 


the violence of my aſſection, that either the 


original of this, or myſel', muſt fall on ou: 
firſt meeting except you will iwear to make 
me happy, by being mine for life.” 

& J xwill not promiſe what I never can per- 
form, my lord; but, on my honour, the per- 
ſon for whom that picture was taken, is not, 
nor ever can be, any thing to me. 

He is very ſhortly to be married to ano- 
ther, an&%—ſhe would have proceeded, ut 
the wo ls died on her lips, and ſhe ſunk mo- 
tionleſs on the ground. 

To ſee herthus on any other account, would 
have hurt his loraſhip beyond conception 
but as it was too evident for either his pride 
or his love, that the cauſe originated from 
ber alleclion to his rival, it ſerved but to ir- 

ritate 


. 


3 
— 
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ritate him; and ſtamping his ſoot on the Nogoz 
as he left it, he vowed never to reſt till he had 
taken his revenge—ie then told his lady he 
was going to London, from which place he 


ſhould ſend to Mr. Burdet ſuch writings as. 


would intitle her to the ſum he had before 
propoſed ; and that if he ſhould ever. be 


happy enough to gain the affections of - Miſs 
Sackville, he ſhould expect that herJady- 
ſhip would be no ſtumbling block to his 


happineſs. _ | 


Her ladyſhip bowed; and withqut: one 
mark of diſpleaſure in her countenance, bid 
him adieu. And thus for ever ended a honnec- 
tion which took place without one eſſential in- 
gredient to ſweeten that ſtate, which with- 
out a ſimilarity of minds, and an affetion 


founded on prudence, is ſeldom found to be 
free from bitters always, as thoſe given by 
the faculty, by way of ſtomachics; but 
alas! how differently do they act! Inftead 
of diſplacing the vitiated humours of the ha- 
bit, they corrode (like the curled infect which 
reſts not till it has browſed every green leaf. 


in its power) the mind of thoſe who arc un- 


fortunate enough to taſte them. 45s 
Not at preſent, however, was lady Aſhton 


ſenſible of that pain which ſhe had before 


known—and which, perhaps, ſhe may here- 
after feel. She thought of nothing but her 
approaching happineſs with Standly; and 
= low t bring about the now wiſhed for con- 
nection between her lord and Terentia.—She 
W thicrefore did all in her power to conſole her 
when ſhe returned to life; and attended her 
4 to bed on her ſaying ſhe was unable to ſit 
up- her care did not, however, prevent a 
wer, which enſued from the anxicty of her 
: F 3 mind 
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mind which ſhe had ſuſtained in the foregoing 
diſcourſe, and ſhe was judged to be incapable 
of attending her ladyſhip the next day in hes 
Journey to town. 

This was no matter of concern to Terer- 
tia, who hoped, unmoleſted, in a few days, 
to purſue a different route—a Toute, which 


ihe truſted, would afford her more ſerenity of 


mind than that which ſhe intended to elude—- 
though at preſent, the dread left any misfor- 
tune ſhould await Mr. Groveſby, through 
the violence of Lord Afhton, much emb::- 
rered the pleaſing ſenſations of having (i. 
caped, as ſhe hoped for ever, the impropes 
importunities of Lord Aſhton, and avoiding 
being witneſs to the imprudence of his la ay, 
whom, though ſhe could not pretend to vin- 
dicate, ſhe ſincerely pitied ; believing that 
the careleſſneſs of him on whom {he had 
fixt her firfe affections, had been the immediate 
cauſe of her thus falling into error. 

The next day Mr. Conyers fer: her a 
note, intimating, that he had Tuc ceede ed in 
his with; and that, whenever ſhe was able 
he himſelf would cond u her where, he tiuli- 
ed, ſhe would me with A very gracions 
reception from theſe Vi 1 minds were more 
ſimilar to her own, than that of the family 
ſhe had left. 

This was a cordial of more cfhency than 
any ſhe had ſwallowed by the advice of her 
doctor; and in a few days, with a prowl 
from Mr. Burdet that ſhe ſhould tee hin 
town, ſhe left his hoſyitable manion ; _ 
protefied by his friend Conyers, 1 ns 

Arther 
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father incident arrived in Hanover-ſquare, 
at that ſeaſon of the year when the chilling 
blaſts of Boreas threaten deſolation to the 
humble cot, and the darkened ſky warns its 
winged travellers to retreat from the coming 
ſtorm. 

The tranſition from the cheerleſs ſcene 
which the country afforded to that of London, . 
at the hour of eight in the evening, in the 
bleak month of December, was never per— 
naps more pleaſingly experienced than in the 
mind of Terentia—who had been uncom- 
monly dull during-her journey, as Mr. Con- 
vers was, for ſome reaſon or other very in- 
different company, and ſo exceedingly ab- 
fent, that during the laſt twenty miles no- 
thing more than monoſyllables, in anſwer to 
any queſtion put by his fair companion, had 
paſſed his lips; a circumſtance far from 
being grateful to Terentia, as ſhe feared, . 
and, perhaps, not without reaſon, that ſhe 
herſelf was the cauſe of that dejection of 
ipirits which was too viſible to be overlooked, . 
and, for which, he would afſign no reaſon. 
but thoſe of fighs, or evafive anſwers to her 
repeated enquiries after his health. 

On taking leave, which he did in leſs : 
than an hour after his arrival, be with 
much diffidence prefled the hand the had in- 
voluntarily held out, and in a low voice 
laid,“ Ah, Mfſs Sackville | treat me with 
more ſeverity, leſt I become a traitor to that 
friendſhip which I have always held ſacred—- 
and add to my preſent torments the ſeverer - 
pangs of ſelf condemnation.” 

He then left her to reflect at leiſure on 

4 | what * 
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| what he had, as once before, incautioufy 
0 let fall, and for which he felt as much. cha- 
grin as the did curioſity. 


J. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


— 


Is which is af { layed a deny aniable chat uten of 
a juſhionable jrtend—aid ſome atfagrecab: 
OCcurences which our herowe meets with at IH. 


Opera. 


HERE is a certain nameleis ſomething 
in the appearance of ſome people, 
which on a firſt acquaintance, acts ſo pow- 
erfully on the human mind, as to render it an 
involuntary capture: of that order of beings 
was Mrs. Mountaign. She was deſcended 
from an ancient and honourable family—and 
her reception of Terentia (who had been re- 
commended by the friend of Mr. Conyers, 2 
2 perion extremely well qualified to live witt. 
her as a companion) was ſuch as evinced her 
education to be elevated as her birth. 
She had married, at the age of twenty, the 
man of her choice; deſpiſing all mercenary 
views, and ſeeking felicity, from an atleciion 


founded on efteem, and which promiſed to 


be as durable as the fate of humanity would 
admit; as her afiedtion was returned from a 
man equally formed to pleaſe in the ſocial or 
ſolitary hour. 

Mr. Mountaign, though endued with every 
accompliſhment which a liberal education 
when ingrafted on a fertile genius could in- 
ture, was ſo much above that vain oftcuta- 
tion of parts, which marks the character of 
our modern witlings, (many of whem give 
the world reaſon to ſuppoſe, that they have 
F 5 adopted 
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adopted to themſelves the Turkiſh idea, witli 
regard to the living principle of our ſex) tha; 
he preferred a converſation, and that on the 
moſt exaited, as well as refined ſubjects, with 
his am able conſort, to thoſe formed in con- 
vivial orgies with the voetaries of Bacchus 
and Venus. | 
A thort time convinced Terentia that Mr, 


Conyers had not deceived her expectations; 


the found in Mrs. Mountaign all that was 
amiable, noble, and humane; a plealing re- 
gu/arity ran through the whole houſe : and 
diſorder, notwithitanding they kept up an 


extenlive acquaintance, ſeemed baniſhed, not 


only from the drawing room, but from every 


department of this well-regulated family— 


an affable ſweetneſs of manners, graced with 
a becoming dignity of ſoul, made this ami- 
able woman valued by her acquaintance and 


adored by her domeſtics, who were ever rea- 


dy to fly on the wings of gladneſs to prevent 
her wiſhes : ſo far had her manner gained an 
aſcendency over their grateful minds, that a 
look was ſufficient to enforce any duty re 
quired at their hauds. 

An elegant plenty graced her board ; yct 
the ſedulouſly avoided needleſs profuſiou— 


and totally diſregarded that oftentation 


which is but the emblem of a mind unbleſſed 
with ſenſibility, and which, though it may 
pleaſe the eye of folly and diſſipation, can 
never heighten the character of its diſplayer 
in the minds of the truly great. 

A few mornings after Terentia had been a 
reſident in this manſion of peace and ſerenity, 
as ſhe was walking through a paſſage, ſhe 


thought ſhe heard the voice of Mrs. Monn- 


| taigns 
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& taign, though at ſo early an hour as ſeven ; . 
© and wondering what could have occaſioned. 
her to riſe ſo early, ſhe was about to enquire 
after her health, when the voice of a child. 
expreſſed itſelf in the following manner : 

Indeed, Mamma, the poor boy was al- 
moſt naked; and I am ſure I have more ſhoes 
than I want—and I would have given him 
my frock, but nurſe would not let me, fear- 
ing you would be angry; but I know he will 
be there again to-day, and if you will let me 
give him my money, I will get a double talk; 
indeed, Mamma, I will ; yes, and I will be 
very careful how I pronounce all I read with 
a proper cadence; I will, indeed.“ 

« Well, my beſt love,” anſwered Mrs. 
Mountaign, “ I will indulge you in this no- 
bleſt propenſity of the human mind—and to 
let you ſee that it is the firſt with of my heart 
to conduce to your happineſs, Iwill not on- 
ly give you leave to diſpenſe your favours, 
but reimburſe you with double the ſum ex 
pended.” 

The curioſity of Terentia was raiſed on 
hearing this, and ſhe involuntarily tap; ed at 
the door, and begged permiſſion to enter. 

* Ah! Madam, had I known how charr=- - 
ingly you had been engaged, I ſhould not 
have wondered at your early riſing : why 
8 4 not before permitted to ſee this lovely . 
child?“ | 

For no other reaſon than that I thought 
the hours which I dedicate to forming her 
young ideas, too. early for a modern fine 
lady; and ſuch, after living with lady Aſh- 
ton, I expected to find you; but a few days 
convinced me you were a more rational be- 
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ing; and you have only prevented my wiſh 
to introduce you to my little charmer.” 

She then gave the child a leſſon in Maſon 
on Self Knowledge ;, and ſurpriſed Teren- 
tia, with the progreſs ſhe had made; for 
though ſhe had but juſt entered her fixth 
year, ſhe read with a proper emphaſis—and 
the care of a tender and judicious parent, 
ſtood confeſſed in the juſtneſs of her delivery 
and the cadence of her voice. 

[SS After two hours ſpent in this pleaſing taſk, 
* Mrs. Mountaign and her friend went down 
to breakfaſt, and ſoon after entered Mifz; 
a Hambleton, almoſt out of breath with 
hy earneſtneſs, to relate a. tale ſhe had heard 
ll by her maid; when ſhe diſturbed her, as ſhe 
k laid, to let her know the breakfaſt waited. 
1 «© Mercy on us! Mrs. Mountaign,” ſhe 
* + -. © cried, do you know that Miis Wingly has 
>, eloped from boarding ſchool and Lady Bab 
| haas been in hyſterics all night—She has actu- 
ally gone off with a poor uſher.” 
„ Lady Bab has by no means done her duty 
. 10 her child; anſwered Mr Mountaign, as 
e he glanced an eye of gratitude, as it ſeemed, 
ONT) = lady for a conduct diametrically oppo- 
i WR | 
Lady Bab, my dear,” replied that lady, 
c imbibed, very early in life, the falſe notion 
Which many, as well as herſelf, are poſſeſſed 
TOR £/7that. a mother cannot do her duty by ber 
children without entirely giving up the article 
hs oi gels, and ſo rather than fit hoodwinked 
in a cloſe cap, ſhe has inconſiderately 


5 TE . g en ap. to the management of others; 
| gr tz when, had ſhe dedicated a few of thoſe hours 


4 Which areſpent” in doſing, and unprofitable 
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Aumbers, to the improvement of her mind, 


ſhe might ha ve done her child juſtice, and ar 
the ſame time been properly equipped for the 
drawing Yoom.—I am exceedingly ſorry, 
however, for her ladyſhip, as her own reflec- 
tions will doubtleſs add to her ſorrows ; but 
is there no hope of reſcuing her before it is 
too late perhaps ſhe may yet repent the raſh 
{tep, 2nd all may again be well? 

« Lord, no, ma'am !” anſwered Miſs Ham- 
pleton, © why her ladyſhip is ſo frightened, 
ſhe cannot ſtir—and then it is two days ſince 
ſhe was miſled ; however, ſhe can't, in this 
caſe, demand a farthing of her fortune; 
and ſo lady Bab may now make herſelf com- 
fortable ina marriage with Mr. Benſon, who, 
you know, would have had her ladyſhip 
long ago, had not the heavy demand which 
Miſs Wingly had on the eſtate (in caſe ſhe 
married to pleaſe her mother) made it rather 
an awkward piece of bufineſs.“ 

« Lady Bab,“ cried Mrs. Mountaign, 
« cannot be ſo void of principle as to make 
herſelf comfortable at ſuch an expence as her 
child's happineſs—as that would deprive her 
of the only means of retrieving her loſt cha- 
rater, which, if the man is worthy as TI 
ſhould hope, none but ſuch characters are 
ſuffered to ſuperintend the morals of youth) 
he may yet do and tafte the ſweets of virtu- 
ous love, perhaps in a greater degree than her 
poor miſtaken mother has ever done in a 
higher ſphere.” : | 

«© Lord, Ma'am! why he is the verieſt 
profligate that ever exiſted ; ſhe mult certain- 
ly be very unhappy; and ſo, if I was lady 
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Bab, I would think no more about her— 


than if I had no child at all.” 


« Very charitable doctrine, truly,” ſaid 


Mrs. Mountaign, (looking at Terentia) “ and 
it does much honour to the. goodneſs of your 


heart—but I hope you do not intend to preach 


it to Lady Bab—as if ſhe is.irritated enough 
to think of acting in the manner you hint 


at, 1t would be cruel to heighten her diſplea- 


Lure 

IJ am ſure, Ma' am, cried Miſs Hamble- 
ton, “ I am not at all ſorry, except on her 
iadythip's account—Miſs Wingly was never 
a favourite of mine, I aſſure you—a little 
proud upſtart !” 

«© You have already,” ſaid Mrs. Moun- 
taign, ſmiling, © pretty well convinced us of 
that—but is lady Bab to be ſpoke with? 
Does ſhe ſee company, or is ſhe.quite. incon- 
ſolable ?” NY. 

© Dear! yes ma'am, to be ſure, ſhe is in- 
confolable enough ; I don't think ſhe has ſeen 
any body yet, except Mr. Benſon.”. | 

© If ſhe ſees Mr. Benſon,” ſaid Mrs. 
Mountaign, „ I ſhould ſuppoſe we might 
be admitted. You are a particular acquaint- 


ance, you know, and ſo we will go toge- 


ther... 

* Lord, ma'am ! how can you think my. 
ſpirits. could ſupport ſuch a ſhock ?—1 de- 
clare I ſhould faint at the ſight of poor lady 
Bab! if it was any other misfortune, I would 


go With all my heart; but indeed you mult. 


excuſe me for I promiſed to call on lady 
Halcroft in my. way to an auction, .and [ 


dare ſay ſhe has been waiting for me this hour 


—though I am ſure I ſhould be happy to hos! 
| that 
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that her ladyſhip had recovered from her 
fight; for ihe is a moſt prodigious favourite 
of mine, and always was.” 

She then looked at her watch—declared 
ſhe had out-Raid her time; and left them at 
leiſure to reflect on this piece of faſhionable 
friendſhip. 

Mrs. Mountaięn, as ſoon as breakfaſt was 
over, ordered the carriage, and went to con- 
ſole, as well as ſhe could, her friend lady 
Bab; and to do all in her power to recon- 
cile her to her miſtaken child—tſhe ſoon re- 
turned, however, much.chagrincd at the diſ- 
appointment ſhe had met with in being told, 
by her own woman, that her ladyſhip, being 
much enraged at Miſs Wingly's indilcretion, 
was that inſtant -gone to St. James's church, 
in order to make Mr. Benſon maſter of her- 
ſelf and fortune. 

In:the evening they went to the Opera; and 
Terentia was paying that due reſpect to the 
per for mers which they juſtly merit, when the 
oppolite box opened for ſome company; and 
inſtantly entered young Grovelby, and a lady, 
too beautiful for the eyes of Terentia to be- 
hold without emotion—ſhe called, however, 
her native dignity to her aid, and ſo well 
lucceeded, as to be collected enough to hear 
Mrs. Mountaign ſay to a lady in the next 
box : 

« Lady Belinda Sheffield is a moſt charming 
woman; it is a great pity—and very wonder- 
ful that Mr. Groveſby caunot ſee her with 
the eyes of the multitude, but there is no ac- 
counting for taſte.” | 

“True, Ma'am, ſaid the lady, “ for I 
was informed, no longer ago than . 

that 
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that the creature he ſo much prefers, is a low 
bred country girl; but however, his taſte will 
ligniſy nothing; for Sir Paulet is poſitive, aud 
will be obeyed.” 

© You amaze me,“ 
taign, “ for heaven's ſake, who could be your 
IT I knew he had an averſton to 
ady Belinda, but never heard of any othe; 
dene. 

% Oh! one I can credit, Laſſure you; for 
it was no other than his n Miſs Mut- 
grove, Who was an eye witneſs to his folly, 
laſt ſummer, in the country.” 

© That he may have feen the perſon he can 
prefer to Belinda, I can credit,” replied Mrs. 

Mountaign, “ but that a man of Mr. Grovel- 
 by's diſcernment, can have fixed his affection 
on a lowbred creature, I own faggers my 
beliet.” 

Madame Mara now coming foward, Mrs. 
Mountaign turned from the lady, inor- 
der to inform her friend that it was that ce- 
lebrated performer; but fo much had the 
forcgoing diſcourſe difconcerted Terentia, 
that ſhe paid little attention to what ſhe ſaid 
in her favour ; and anſwered in ſo abſent a 
manner, that Mrs. Mountaign was convinced 
(though ignorant of the real cauſe) that 
ſomething. had very much affected her; and 
kind'y offered to return home if the was ill, 
as ſhe feared by her countenance was the 
cale. 

This kind pu rather exhilarated 
the ſpirits of Terentia, who, ſo long as ſhe 
found herſelf unſuſpected, tried, and in 4 
great meaſure ſucceeded, to become calm 
they were ſoon after, how ever, to undergo à 
Ole 


rejoined Mrs. Moun— 
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more ſevere trial; for no ſooner did Groveſby 
} perceive Mrs. Mountaign's party, than he 
watched for an opportunity of approaching 
it; and, in the moſt tender manner, after 
enquiring after her health, ſolicited Mrs. 
Mountaign to treat as a fiſter all his ſoul 
held dear; and ſuffer him, in her preſence, 
to breakfaſt with Miſs Sackville the next 
morning. 

Though Terentia was gratified by the reſ- 
pect he paid her, her ideas were too delicate 
to give him reaſon to ſuſpect ſhe would, cir- 
cumſtanced as he. was, ever admit his vilits— 
ſhe feared not his honour, as his character ſet 
him above ſo low an idea; but ſhe feared 
for his peace of mind and for her own.—She 
therefore, after thanking him for his good 
opinion, in a language expreſſive of the ut- 
= moſt gratitude, con ured bim, as he valued 
the peace of her to whom he was ſhortly to 
be united, his own, and laſtly of her mind, 
together with her yet unſpotted character, 
never to entertain a thought ſo derogatory 
from that of true friendfhip, as noticing one 
ſo low in the world's efteem. 

While Mrs. Mountaign who was now no 
longer at a loſs to find out the ſudden diſorder 
of Terentia ; (which, as the recommendation 
ſhe had received with her, though through 
EZ Groveſby, was by a young lady ſhe before had 
not the leaſt idea of) ſaid, with a ſmile, *I 
hall be moſt certainly glad of your company, 
8 Sir, though I own I am not quite ſatisfied 
W ith a requeſt which, I fear, will anſwer no 
1 end but that of rendering you ſtill more 
Viretched. If you cannot,” ſhe added in a 
rare tone, © make the amiable unfortunate 
. = happy, 
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happy, do not by a raſhneſs unbecoming your 
character, render her deſpicable in the eyes 


of calumny : you are already in the world's 


eye, the huſband:of lady Belinda—tt is there- 


fore deſcending from yourſelf; to profeſs an 


allection for another.” 
* You are right, Madam,” replied Groveſ- 
by; © but if lady Belinda had the leaft grain 


of generoſity in her diſpoſition, ſhe could not. 


when ſhe knows my ſituation, merely to gra- 
tify her ambition, which is as much centered 
in my fortune as that of my father's is in my 
family, thus perſiſt in holding me to a pro— 
miſe extorted by the cruelleſt of parents 
cruel even imthe agonics of death! for ſo we 
thought him at the time, or I had never com- 
plied! Fate may join—but never can match 
hearts ſo ill paired as ours.” 

Mr. Mountaign, with another gentleman, 


now entered and prevented Grovelby. from 


continuing a ſubject which had rendered him 
fill more amiable in the eyes of Terentia ; 
{he thought lady Belinda cruel and indelicate 
—and herſelf the mo? unfortunate of hum 


beings. She regretted,. with the moſt poig- 


nant. grief, the loſs of his picture; and was 
tormented with a thouſand horrors, left lord 
Aſhton ſhould, from the madneſs of his paſ- 


ſions, be tempted to ſome act of violence to 


this moſt amiable of men. 
Mrs. Mountaign.ſeeing her ſo uneaſy, in- 
ſiſted on going home; and as ſoon as Mr. 


Grovelby had returned to lady Belinda, e 


chairs were ordered. 


Terentia had no opportunity till ſhe got 


home to enquire of her preſent benefattre!s, 


by. whom ſhe was recommended, which ſhe 


much 
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much wanted to do, ſtrongly ſuſpeQing, from 
the friendly footing on which ſhe ſaw her 
two friends, that to Mr. Grovelby alone ſhe 
good indeÞted ſor her preſent happineſs, in 
being placed with a family ſo truly good as 
hat of Mr. Mountaign- 

As ſoon as ſhe found herſelt alone with her 
kind friend, ſhe told her what ſhe ſuſpected ; 
end begged ſhe would not deceive her; as, 
however unfortunate ſhe ſhould think herfelf 
in being reduced to the neceſlity of leaving ſo 
happy a fituation, ſhe could not on any ac- 
count think of continuing a dependant on the 
bounty of Mr. Grovelby. 

« My dear girl! let not your over delicacy, 
betray vou to inconveniencies much more for- 
midable, in your opinion than the reality would 
prove. Mr. Groveſby is entitled to an afilu- 
ent fortune; and he values it only as it enables 
him to do good—ſappole your ideal depend- 
ance was real the rectitude of his thoughts 
would teach him to think that himſelf alone 
was the obliged! and ſurely your gratitude 
would inſpire you with a wiſh to give plea- 
lure to the man who adores you—that, how- 
ever, is not the caſe; for though, with you, 
[ cannot doubt but it was through his means 
that I have the ſatisfaction of enjoying o 
agreeable a friend, yet it was by the means of 
a lady that I heard you were at liberty, and 
that you would be, what I have found you, 
a real acquiſition to my family That lady is, 
however, I am well convinced, a very inti- 
mate friend of Mr. Groveſby's—yet I am ccn- 
fident, ſhe knows not. his attachment to you 
as ſhe was wondering with me, what could 

make 
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make him ſo indifferent to the beauty of lad, 
Belinda.“ | 

c But how, deareſt Madam, can I conti 
nue with prudence in a place where I ſhall be WK 
{0 liable to ſee and converſe with an objed, MK Ir 


who J own, has too much merit for ny A ng 
eacc pI : | 8 Au 
„He will ſoon, my dear, give up his li. WK. 


berty, and I fear his felicity, by marry'ng WR" 
lady Belinda; his prudence will then get the We 
better of his paſſhon—that and reaſon muſt be 
their guide. — Mr. Conyers, it is evident, 
greatly admires you—he is handſome—aud 
you told me, worthy.” DD 

« Ah, Madam!” eried Terentia, hiding 
her head in the hoſom of Mrs. Mountaign— 
ce tell me not of Mr. Conyers—] am, indeed, 
moſt wretched! torn by the contending ſen— 
ſations which this deſtru give paſſion na- 
turally infli de upon my wind an outcaſt too 
in the world's eye !-——-A creature of no eſ— 
teem! Ch! Madam, I am unequal to that 
taſk of humility which the cruelty of my 
fate inflicts. | 

« Gracious heaven! protect me ſrom the 
additional torment which the poiſoned darts 
of erring pride at this moment pierce me 
with; what have I done to Mifs Muſgrove, 
hat ſhe ſhould endeavour to degrade me: 
Surely as Mr. Grovelby is now going to be 
another's, ſhe might let me paſs my wretched 
days free from the flander of her tongue! as 
I can now no More give her pain on his ac- 
eount.“ 5 

« Does Miſs Muſgrove, then, regard 

Grorvcity 
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| . OR with an eye of partiality?“ cried 
Ars. Mountaign, with a look of {upriſe. 
Terentia, in reply, related her behaviour 
luring her reſidence at Bryant Hall. And 
rs. Mountaign obſerved,—it was excced- 
4 10 ſtrange, if it really proceeded from the 
auſe ſhe ſuſpefted, that Miſs Muſgrore 
hould not only continue, but increaſe the 
friendly attention ſhe had ever been known 
% pay lady Belinda. 
W [crentia anſwered, that to Mrs. Bryant 
Wcrſelf, the manner of Miſs Mulgrove had 
always appeared inexplicable—and that {he 
Wiſhed her friendſhip to lady Belinda might 
prove lincere. 
Mrs. Mountaign Joined in the wiſh; and 
that the goodneſs of her heart ſuggeſted, 
75 he did to Tooth the ſorrow which food con- 
elled in the countenance of her friend; but 
. ompany coming in to ſupper, ih2 was obli- 
ed to leave her to her own difagrecable re- 
ections. 
8 icrentia, however, whoſe mind had long 
FE: fiſcovered that truc happineſs and humanity 
Br: incompatible—turned her thoughts to 
ublimer ſubjeéls; and by the help of that 
B cl: gion and philoſophy which ever market 
Per characler on cool deliberation, even in 
eevereff trials, the tumults of her mind 
Pecame leſs agoniz ing they were even con- 
: Serie | into a tender emotion—ſhe prayed for 
þ ie happineſs of Grovelby, and tried to be 
Pontent with her fate. TI 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER XV. 


＋ itereſbiung tnlerview —with more morlificaitons, 


F 
> next morning, after attending Ms. l 
| Mountaign in the duties of the nurſery, 
ſhe followed her into the parlour, where fat by 
Groveſby, whoſe countenance diſcovered but x 
too well the ill ſtate of his mind. He was ſo 8 
deeply engaged in thought, that he ſaw them fc 
not till Mrs. Mountaign ſignified her defire to tl 
know if he had ſeen Miſs Forteſcue? the lach af 
by whom Terentia was recoramended. 5 
This enquiry was accompanied with fuchs hs 


look of -raillery, that it heightened the c- 
lour which before had ſubſided in the check 2* 
of Grovelby; and with ſome confuſion he au- 1 
ſwered; | 1 
c I wih not, madam, from 5%, to concell = 
the friendſhip I have for this amiable girl: it Wi * 
is founded on an eſteem which never can ceae 8 1 
till the cold hand of time has benumbed m ©*: 


reaſoning faculties, and made me inſenſibe de 
to her perfections! but be not alarmed at m a 
ſeeming raſhneſs : this is the laſt time I wil 115 
ever, by viſiting her, give you cauſe to blam! ag 
my conduct: to-morrow filial duty oblige : ; 
me to ſubjet myſelf to wretchedneſs ! aft 10 
which it would be criminal to ſee the on No 
woman in the world that could confer real av 
happineſs on your ill-fated friend! My fr 10 
ther, deareſt madam,” turning to Terent% 5 


has given me his promiſe to make you eat 
| wit 
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with regard to that ſupport, which the cru- 
ety of your fate denics you, and in the con- 
pany of Mrs. Bryant I truſt -you will taſte 
that felicity which I ſhall never ceaſe to fe- 
gret the not being a paity in.ä— He flopped, 
for the emotion of Terentia was too viſible 
for his peace z—he could not proceed. 
Faſt locked in the inacceſſible folds of her 
heart, was the gratitude of Terentia, for a 
conduct at once ſo pratifying to her dejedted 
mind—to her delicacy—and to that real aſ- 
fection which ſhe had long borne him. But 
the dumb eloquence of her eyes expreiled it 
with much more energy than the power of 
ſpeech could have done; and pierced ten 
E thouſand daggers in the heart that could only 
E confer a favour where his whole ſoul (bad 
not filial piety prevented him) would have 
| claimed an alliance, which death only could 
have ſevered. 

He ſtood motionlefs for ſome minutes—he 


: | preſſed the hand he held to his lips—he would 
have uttered ſomething by way of ſortiſying 
1 the mind, which he plainly perceived ſtood 
I in need of ſuch a prevention, to ſave it from 


deſpondency. But alas! in the care of tie 
object of his afſeQtion, he forgot the fate of 

his own mind, till a faintiſhneſs informed tm 
it was time to leave her who had already be- 
reaved him of the power to tranquillize a 
foul which ſeemed as it were torn from its 


al 6 

6 better half; when with looks more diſorder- 
f ed than thoſe of a poor culprit condemned 
i, to an ignominious death, he haftily left the 


room, though entirely unfitted for his pro- 
miſed 
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miſed appearance in Lady Bclinda's dre; 


Te 
100m at the hour of ten. 5 tr 
Terentia, not leſs agitated, begged Mis 
Mountaign to excuſe her appearance at brcal.- ar 
faſt; and retired to her room hopeleſs of aiy in 
future felicity on this ſide eternity—“ Why, fi 
Oh Grovelby !” cried ſhe, as ſhe entered it, MR 
* why did Lever know thy worth! or why diet ie 
thou, exalted as thou axt, condeſcend to no- be 
tice the friendleſs Terentia! yet had my pant ſa 
in life been allotted to act in the ſphere wheie M 
affluence yields the pleaſures of life! wit af 
what pleating tranſport could J have ſpent as 
my days in watching and preventing the natu- co 
ral alloys which in youth embitter humanity! WM he 
and by the kind afſfiduity of true afſection, th 
have {moothed the rugged path of thy de ſu 
clinivg life!“ be 
In the evening, by the perſuaſion of Mrs. 8! 
Mountaign, ſhe accompanied that lady s or 
Lrury-lane, to ſee the ſoul-moving Mrs. Sic M 
dons perform the Grecian Daughter; and of 


Terentia, fearful of ſeeing Groveſby or his 
Farty, ſcarcely dared turn her eyes from ti: 
ſtage the whole evening. | 
She had the mortification, however, to ob- 
ſerve, juſt as the curtain was falling, fome- 
thing {till more terrific ; for Sir William Sar 
dal, followed by Lord Aſhton, in order to 
ſce the new entertainment, now cntered tl 
next box; and the former, with his uſual i 
miliarity, enquired where ſuch divinity lus 
been concealed ſince he laſt had the honon! 
of ſceing her? While the latter, thou! 
more diſtant, ſuffered not his eye to attend! 
any other object; and by their officiouſnc 
4 | TCnGEIN 
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rendered the ſituation of Terentia truly diſ- 
treſing. + | 
To elude the perpetual ſtaring of the one, 
and ſave herſelf from anſwering the unmean- 
ing queſlions of the other, under pretence of 
ſitting near the door, ſhe changed ſeats with 
Mrs. Mountaign.; but her diftreſs was not 
lefſened when, on directing her eyes to the laſt 
box on that ſide of the houſe in which ſhe 
ſat, ſhe ſaw, not only her calumniator, Miſs 
Muſgrove, but Lady Belinda Sheffield; they 
appeared deeply engaged in converſation, but 
asſhe had not the-ſpirit of divination, ſhe 
could not know that Lady Aſhton's woman 
had furniſhed them with a tale of ſcandal; 
the detail of which, in their opinion, far 
ſurpaſſed the dull moral which happened to 
be-ſet forth to view in the new entertainment. 
She felt herſelf, however, much more at caſe 
on this account, as ſhe dreaded, if ſeen b 
Miſs Muſgrove, of being herſelf the ſubject 
of her contemptuous raillery. I 
Very ſoon after entered Mr. Groveſby; 
who, for motives of buſineſs, as he told Lady 
| Belinda, could not reach the houſe before 
that hour: but whether that was really the 
caſe, I will not pretend to aver,,as I muſt 
confeſs, from the paleneſs of his countenance, 
he appeared rather to have indulged himſelf 
with the enjoyment of his own ſad thoughts, 
which even in this gay circle, ſeemed to pre- 
dominate. 6 | 
They found, on their return, the avenues 
of the houſe much crowded ; and it was ſome | 
ume before they could get difentangled from 
che multitude which ſurrounded them. in 
Joing ſo, Terentia found the arm of ſome 
G one 
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100M at the hour of ten. | 
Terentia, not leſs agitated, begged M9. 
Movntaign to cxcuſe ber appearance at ral... e 
faſt; and retired to her room hopeleſs of av Wi i 
future felicity on this fide eternity, © why 1 
Oh Grovelby ! e cried ſhe, as ſhe entered it, il ? 
c whydid Lever know thy worth !orwhy dic: {Mp 1 
thou, exalted as thou art, condeſcend to no- Wt þ 
tice the friendleſs Terentia! yet had my pait \ſ, 
in life been allotted to act in the ſphere where Bi 3 
altuence yields the pleaſures of life! wit: WM x 
what picating tranſport could I have ren: a 
my days in watching and preventing the nati- WF c 
ral alloys Which in youth embitter hum unit) | þ 
and by the kind aff:quity of true ajjcction, t 
have {moothed the rugged path of thy da ſ1 
clining life!“ b 

In the evening, by the perſuaſion of Mrs. 8 
Mountaign, the accompanied that lady tv 01 
Lrury-lane, to ſee the ſoul-moving Mrs. Sid- bi 
dons perform the Grecian Daughter; ani 0 
Terentia, fearful of ſeeing Grovelby or I 
Farty, ſcarcely dared turn her eyes from te v 
ſtage the whole cvening. BB 

She had the mortification, however, to o +} 
ſerve, juſt as the curtain was falling, ons Fe 
thing ſtiil more terrific; for Sir William Sa- ce 
dal, followed by Lord Aſhton, in order t U. 


ſce the new entertainment, now cntered ti! WW xy 
next box; and the former, with his uſual f. 
miliarity, enquired where ſuch divinity 1 
been concealed fince he laſt had the hond 
of ſceing her? While the latter, thoug! 
more diſtant, ſuſtered not his eye to attend i 
any other object; and by their officiouſne 
endete 
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rendered the ſituation of Terentia truly dif- 
:xcihng. | 
To elude-the perpetual ſtaring of the one, 
and ſave herſelf from anſwering the unmean- 
ing queſtions of the other, under pretence of 
fitting near the door, ſhe changed ſeats with 
Mrs. Mountaign; but her diſtreſs was not 
jeſſened when, on directing her eyes to the laſt 
box on that {ide of the houſe in which ſhe 
ſat, ſhe ſaw, not only her calumniator, Miſs 
Muſgrove, but Lady Belinda Sheffield; they 
appeared deeply engaged in converſation, but 
as ſhe had not the-ſpirit of divination, ſhe 
could not know that Lady Aſhton's woman 
had furniſhed them with a tale of ſcandal; 
„dhe detail of which, in their opinion, far 
- MW furpaſſed the dull moral which happened to 
be ſet forth to view in the new entertainment. 
„dhe felt herſelf, however, much more at caſe 
19 on this account, as ſhe dreaded, if ſeen 
- We Miſs Muſgrove, of being herſelf the ſubject 


of her contemptuous raillery. 
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mn = Very ſoon after entered Mr. Groveſby; 
who, for motives of buſineſs, as he told Lady 
E Belinda, could not reach the houſe before 


that hour: but whether that was really the 


ne. caſe, I will not pretend to aver,,as I muft 
al. confets, from the paleneſs of his countenance, 
tv 


he ſ appeared rather to have indulged himſelf 
E with the enjoyment of his own ſad thoughts, 
W viiich even in this gay circle, ſeemed to pre- 
dominate. 


OV! They found, on their return, the avenues 
vg of the houſe much crowded ; and it was ſome 
d10 


Wi time before they could get diſentangled from 
. the multitude which ſurrounded them. in 
W <oing ſo, Terentia found the arm of tome 


obliged to accept what was highly repugnant 
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one aſſiſting her through a door-way ; ſys 
turned to fee to whom The was obliped, and 
found it was Lord Aſhton; who in a lov 
voice ſaid, “ Don't be frightened, my angel! 
it is your Aſhton who protects you, and will 
continue ſo to do, through every difficulty in 
which he has the power-to befriend you.” 
The concert ſcheme inſtantly ruſhed into 
her mind, and ſo impreſſed it with terror, 
that ſhe involuntarily graſped the arm of Mr. 
Mountaign with ſuch force, that he ftartcd, 
and with a look of ſurprize, aſked her if ſhe 
had received any hurt by being next the wall? 
Fearful of irritating his enterpriſing lord- 
Thip, yet aſhamed of the liberty ſhe had taken 
with Mr. Mountaign, The could only ſay, with 
much confuſion, ſhe had hurt her foot. 
His lordihip-now ſprung forward, and in- 
fiſted, as there was but one gentleman in com- 
pany, to ſee her ſafe through the crowd. I: 
was in vain-to reſiſt what ſhe: could not pre- 
vent; and as Mr. Mountaign, in order to 
protect his lady from being farther incom- 
moded, had reſigned her to his care, {ſhe was 


to her wiſh. 

He was running on in a ſtile of gallantry, 
equally incongruous for the tongue of a mar. 
ried man, and diſtreſſing to the delicate {oul 
of Terentia—when the voice of Miſs Mur 
grove vibrated through her ear, and caulc 
her to ſhrink from the hold ſhe had taken. 

« Miſs Sackville,” cried his lordſhip in? 
tone equally terrific, “ you will certainly be 
down if you thus let go your hold ; why will 
vou net,” in a ſofter tone, “ confide in tit 

mal 
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man who would protect you at the hazard of 


his life?“ 

«© See!” cried Miſs Muſgrove, in a loud 
whiſper, to Lady Belinda, {© the attraction 
of ſome people? the Bath tale I find is not 
untrue: well! I pity poor Lady Aſhton ; by 
all accounts ſhe 18-a moſt amiable woman !” 

By this time they had extricated themſelves 


from the croud ; but the ideas of Terentia 


were ſtill inveloped in the ſhade: of deſpond- 
ency; and it was with the utmoſt difficulty 
that ſhe reached the ſpot where her friends 
ſtood expecting her. In turning to ſee if her 


malignant enemy ſtill purſued her, ſhe met 


the eye of Sir Paulet, who having ſat with 


ſome friends in a different part of the heuic, 


ſhe-had not ſeen before, and who now turned 
from her ſaying, 

«© lam quite ſatisfied, my ſwect virtuous 
fair one! I would not believe couſn Mut- 
grove, till my own eycs convinced me of the 
truth I doubted.” ' | 

As Mr. Mountaign was juit at the inſtant 
helping his lady into the carriage, they nei— 
ther of them heard what almoſt deprived 
Terentia of her reaſon. | 

There was an air of triumph in the coun- 
tenance "of Lord Aſhton when he'took his 
leave, that opened a large feld in the wind of 
Terentia for conjecture. She lanciett that he 
had himſelf. taken pains to calutaniate her in 
the eyes of her friends; and ſhe was right in 
her ſuppoſition. 

That nobleman having fonnd out, by his 
own diligence, joined to that of his ſervant; the 
origin of what had given him ſo much difturb- 
ance ; z and being alſo 2pprized of his intended 

' -nuptia's, 
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nuptials, had now formed a wiſh to gratiſy 
his defires, without the expence and trouble 
of divorcing his lady, and conceiving he 
could not adopt a more poſſible expedient to 
accomplifh his villainous ſcheme, thay to in- 
jure the character of Terentia, and thus to 
undermine virtue, which, while protected 
from the horrors of poverty, he was ſenſible 
would be proof againſt all temptation. 
This he foreſaw would be no hard taſk, as 
Lady Aſhton now openly avowed her attach- 
ment to Standly; and was at this inſtant em- 
barked for the Continent in his company; 
Having firſt, by the help of her faithful Abi- 
gail, given it out, by way of exculpating in 
ſome meaſure her own character, that her 
lord's attachment'to Terentia had. alone been 
the means of driving her from her native 
land. A ftriking proof this of the dangerous 
progreſs which vice makes if once admitted to 
tblacken.the principles of human nature. 
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Li which the calumniator of our Heroine appears: 
triumphant. | 


ROM the play, Lord Aſhton and his 
friend ordered their carriage to Brookes's ; 
the former not a little exhilarated by the idea 
that the greateſt obſtacle to his wiſhes was 
now removed, by approaching the marriage 
of his rival, and that a ſhort time would put 
in his power what he had long been anxious 


to poſſeſs. 


In their way they perceived. a crowd, and 
on enquiring into the cauſe, the ſervant in- 
formed them it was occaſioned by the break-- 
ing down of a gentleman's carriage. 

Sir Paulet Groveſby, for it was no other, 


vas lamenting that a hack was not to be 


tound, and that the dampneſs of the pave-- 
ment would certainly be productive of a fit 
of the gout. 

Lord Aſhton no ſooner perceived the baro- 
net, than in terms of the utmoſt politeneſs he 
inſiſted on his taking a place in his carriage. 

The offer was gratefully accepted, and after 
a ſhort encomium on the powers of a Sid- 
dons, Sir Paulet introduced the ſubje& which 
lay next his heart the approaching nuptials 
of his ſon—embelliſhing it with the beauty, 
fortune, good-nature, and ſhining abilities 
of his daughter-in-law ele. - - 

* Ah! Sir Paulet,” anſwered Aſhton, © he 
as nord made a choice worthy your notice; 
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it was well yor.interfered, or he would by all 
accounts have been bnely taken in.“ 

A compliment to his ſagacity ſeldom 19? 
its power with the baronet; he now without 
heſitation enlarged on the ſubject ; ſaid the 
perſon his lord{hip alluded to was an artful 
little gipſey, and that but for the greateſt 
good fortune in the world he ſhould have 
been cajoled (to pleaſe his ſon) out of an an- 
nuity to make her independent. 

„Independent!“ cried Sir William with a 
forced laugh; © How is this, Aſhton? I 


thought your lordſhip had long before this 


ſet her above dependance.” 

Sir Paulet, exhilarated at this diſcovery, 
anſwered, 

MI beg your pardon, but indeed it was en- 
tirely owing to my ignorance of this matter, 


that I was perſuaded to this intention, or 


otherwiſe I ſhould not have affronted your 
generoſity by ſuppoſing ſhe ſtood in need of 
any other aififtance. I am extremely happy 
to find her in ſuch good hands; and will be- 
fore I ſleep, inform my ſon that ſhe is in no 
danger of breaking her heart for the loſs of 
him; for his humanity led him to ſuppoſe 
ſhe returned his paſſion.“ 

« His vanity rather,” cried Sir William: 
„ Suppoſe, Aſhton, you return the bride- 
groom elect the portrait which Miſs Sack- 
ville preſented you with ; it may have a good 
effect on his mind, and fave him the trouble 
of ſitting again ; for no doubt Lady Belinda 
will be pleaſed with ſuch A preſent it Is 
really a well finiſhed piece.“ 

ce Pſhaw,” replied Aſhton, “ this is really 
ungenerous, Sir William - to boaſt of a lady's 
favours 
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favours is below the true man of callantry—- 
tis allowable only in thoſe who think them- 


ſelves ſufficiently happy in paſſing for what 


they have no pretenſion to.“ 
“True, true,” cricd the Baronet, piqued 


at the bare {dea that his ſon had been ſo egre- 


gioufly duped. “ But I do not, will not, be- 


lieve a ſon of mine could be guilty of ſuch a 
folly ; unleſs I have ocular demonſtration, I 


ſhall think you mean to inſult my judgment 


of one who, let me tell you, gentlemen, is not 
to be flandered with impunity.— What, though 


I his father make a little free ?—s'death, I 


would ſtrike any man down who dared to 


ipeak lightly of his underſtanding !” 
« Nay, Sir Paulet,” cried Lord Aſhton, 


ee don't think hardly of my friend; on my. 
honour he ſpeaks a fact—and though I deteſt: 


the bare idea of the meanneſs this implies, 1. 


muſt convince you of your judgment” ({hew- 
ing the picture). | 


© Well, gentlemen, I can only ſay Jam 


deceived—greatly deceived—to have the por- 
trait of my family handed about by a 


excuſe me, gentlemen, (wrapping his under 


lip over his upper one) for dme if I do not 


feel myſelf more hurt at this public folly, 


than if he had kept a ſeraglio in private: the 


| fellow had no ſagacity ; none at all—a very 
idiot would have acted with more circum- 
ſpection.” 


© Not quite ſo ſagacious as you, Sir” 
Paulct,” ſaid Aſhton, with a ſneer, © but as 


ne has now convinced the world he ſaw his 
error, this trifling affair will ſoon be buried 


. 


It oblivion; and for the future 'tis ten to one 
G 4 TH 


. 
F the Tpirited behaviour of Lady Belinda 


does not teach him to be more on his guard,” 
By this time they had reached the ba ronets 
place of reſidenee in Parliament- ſtreet. The 
two friends highly delighted to find a means 
of leſſening the ill-fated Terentia, in the eyes 
of all who could ſerve her, drove to their uſual 
diverſion; and the baronet, brimful of the 
ſtory, deſired his man to acquaint him when 
young Mr. Groveſby returned; reſolving, 
however, to amit that part of the ſarcaſm 
which was likely to endanger the life of him, 
who he well knew had a ſpirit to defend him- 
ſelf when injured. 
In an hour he heard him enter; the man 
delivered his meſſage; but Mr. Grovefby com- 
Plained of a violent head-ach, and defired 
him to aſk if his preſence could not be dif- 
penſed with. | 
The truth was, his reflections on the com- 
ing day were far from pleaſing. Lady Be- 
linda, in the preſence of Terentia, appeared 
to want even thoſe ſmall pretenſions, which in 
his opinion ſhe had ever had to perfection. 
Her manner was too lively ; ſhe appeared to 
have none of that feminine ſoitneſs, which is 
Jo neceſſary to ſooth the mind, when haraſſed 
by diſappointments. She might pleaſe in the 
gay circle; and cheer by her ſprightlineſs 
the houſe of feſtivity; but the ſolace of ſym- 
pathy glowed not in her boſom. Born to 
ailuence, and unchecked by misfortune, her 
heart knew no joy but when ſurrounded by a 
crowd ; and no felicity aroſe in her boſom if 
muſic, cards, or company filled not up the 
moment. Can the man of ſentiment, thought 
he (as the man entered with his meſſage), taſte 
| e c felicity 
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felicity with a partner ſo every way unequal 
to creating it? Oh no! had the lovely Te- 
rentia, decked in the pleaſing robe of humil- 
ity, but bleſſed my future life, I might have 
expected all that ideal bliſs, which my en- 
raptured fancy had once formed. But here 


my proſpects are ſo void of light, that the 


landſcape, when I would view it through a 
flattering teleſcope, diſguſts my eye by the 
darkneſs of 1ts. hue. | 

With a countenance in which dejection was 
too ſtrongly painted to eſcape a father's pene- 
tration, he obeyed the unwelcome {ummons, 
as the ſervant informed him it could by no 
means be diſpenſed with. 

Sir Paulet, without further preface, re- 


lated his meeting with Lord Aſhton, and the 
diſcovery he had made of the perfidy of Miſs 


Sackville; and added, «© Thank heaven, I 
Mall now be exempted from allowing the ſpe- 
cious little witch the proviſion Iintended her.” 

Grovelby was perſiſting in her innocence, . 
and that the falſe imputations, with Which 
Aſhton had branded her, were merely the 
effect of his bad ſucceſs ; when the picture. 
like the blight of the unhealthful eaſt to the 
opening bud, pierced every avenue of his 
ſoul, and ſtopped that luxuriance of words 
which were ſprung up to defend a charactc1 
ſo aſperſed, as he thought, with undeſerving 
calumy. | 

For ſome. moments he ſtood motionleſs ; 
but, on an evidence ſo. ſtrong, her perſidy 
ſtood too clearly evineed to admit of extenua- 
tion; yet, to believe her culpable, required 
a heart leſs tinctured with the tender paſſion 
than Groveſby's ; and though he could nut 
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now either with juſtice to himſelf, or virtue, 
plead her cauſe, yet a ſecret hope beamed 
over his mind that ſhe was ſtill innocent; 
though how to reconcile thoſe circumſtances 
with that hope, required an abler inveſtigator 
of cauſes and events, than himſelf. 

Diffatished with all he had heard, and de- 
Preſſed with his own fituation, he retired 
from Sir Paulet, who perhaps felt too much 
Joy at being releaſed from an act in which his 
heart had no intereſt to breathe one ſigh for 
the ſuppoled depravity of an unſuſpecting 
orphan. 

Bluſh, Humanity, at an 1dea ſo incongru- 
ous to the profeſſors of Chriſtianity, yet ſo 
eften traced in the boſom of Avarice ! 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


In which our heroine leaves ker preſent reſidence, 
and arrives at a cottage. Her reception there ; 

with ſome account of the doctor, the curate, 
fc. Sc. 


6 hes thoughts of Terentia were not more 
tranquil, to be ſuppoſed culpable in the 
eyes of Grovelby—and in danger of being a 
ſubject for the numerous retailers of ſcanda 
which infeſt the ſocieties of the great; donbt- 
leſs too, deprived by the prejudice of Sir 
Paulet, of the friendſhip of the ſympathiſing 
Mrs. Bryant—nay, perhaps, in danger of lo- 
ſing her preſent benefactor, was a ſhock too 
forcible. The powers of nature ſhrunk at ſc 
rude a blaſt, and ſhe fainted in the arms of 
Mr. Mountaign as the carriage made its irg 
movements towards Hanover-ſ{quare. | 
« Good Heavens!“ cried Mrs. Mountaign, 
the ſight of lady Belinda has deprived this 
unfortunate girl of all that fortitude whichi 
has hitherto ſupported her—and Groveſby 
too; he feels the hard reftriction of a father's 
power with an equal pang ; ſtrange, that in a 
point where the happineſs of his future exiſt- 
ence is concerned, Sir Paulet ſhould continue 
ſo arbitrary. 
« Extremely nnjuſt,“ anſwered Mr. Moun- 

taign ; © for the ſentimental ſoul of Groveſby 
can never taſte felicity with a woman of her 
ladyſhip's caſt, Why has title aud afſluence - 
„ inſigniſicant 
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inſignificant as is their real value, ſo great an 
aſcendency over the human heart?“ 

The revival of Terentia gave a freſh ſub- 
Ject for compaſſion, as ſhe now related the 
reaſonof her fainting.— To confole and for- 
tify her in this unmerited affliction was their 
firſt care—and, from her natural firength of 
mind, fhe was at length prevailed on to con- 
ſider the opinion of the world as ſecondary, 
and to take refuge in the conſciouſneſs of be- 
ing free from intentional error; While her 
kind friends propoſed ſending her to an old 
ſervant of theirs till the preſeut rumour, ſv 
deſtructive to her peace, had ſubſiſted. 

The countenance of Terentia, like tlie 
Tun beaming from a cloud, was ſo expreli.ve 
of the calm which took poſſeſſion of he; 
mind at this intelligence, that the heart of 
Mr. Mountaign experienced unuſual ſatis— 
faction. A tear of gladne's ſtrayed unbidden 
down his cheek at having it n his power to 
reſcue this amiable unfortunate from the 
Pointed finger of envy, and the more danger- 
ous purſuit of licentiouſneſs. 

The next morning early ſhe was conveyed 
to a village in H——— ſhire, and placed in 
the cottage of a Mrs. Swinton, a plain coun- 
try woman, who pretended to be endowed 
with the ſagacity of a Solomon, and who, 
to uſe her own expreſſion, could © fee as far 
into a mill ſtone as them that pecks it;“ and 
as Mr. Mountaign had left her with profeſ- 
lions of eternal friendſhip, ſhe was thoroughly 
convinced, in her own mind, that ſomething 
more than friendſhip ſubſiſted between them; 


ſhe therefore, on obſerving her viſitor Hos 
- | £16 


1 11 
the tear of regret on his taking leave, com- 
forted her in the following manner: 

« Come, come, Ma'am, don't be low ſpi- 
rited—T dare ſay maſter wont be long before 
he ſees H—ſhire again—to be ſure he is a 
{ſweet gentleman—and it is a pity that he did 
not know ſome people before his wings was 
tied, as the ſaying is. Howſomdever life is 
very uncertain—and who knows how things 
may turn out.— Don't deſpair—don't deſpair. 
—] know I am right—1 know your little 
heart is touched—you are ſo like poor Kitty 
—ſhe uſed to Tet by the hour together muſ- 
ing under that there tree there—to be ſure I 
thought ſhe would have run wild becauſe 
Jonathan Tib proved falſe—T often prognoſ- 
ticated as much—but the would never believe 
it —Howſomdever, ſhe was convinced, at 
laſt, that old heads are witer than young 
ones—for Jonathan, ſomehow or other, 
took a diftike to her, and went to the Eaft 
Indies. Well, and after. all, it was, as it 
happened, for the beſt—for ſoon com'd a 
vaſt rich gentleman, and took the great houſe 
therc—and as ſure as you are alive, he fell in 
love with poor Kit, and married her out of 
hand—and now ſhe dreſſes as well as the par- 
ſon's lady herſelf.— But Fl let her know you 
are here—ſhe'll be wonderfully pleaſed to 
ſee you—for Kit's got a great notion of gen- 
tility, for all ſhe was born in this here cot; 
but no wonder for her grandmother, I aſ- 
lure you, was wet nurſe to a duke!“ 

How long this unintereſting harangue 
would have laſted, it is impoſhible to ſay, had 
not the clergyman's maid now entered, to 

enquire 
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enquire if Mrs. Swinton had any fowls fi for 
the ſpit. . 

« Pit for the ſpit ! Lf for the ſpit !” cried 
Mrs. Swinton, with a look of conſequence; 
ce tis a likely thing, truly, that I ſhould have 
fowls for your company, when my daughter 
Kitty never touches any thing.but poultry,— 
No no, no—no ;. I have got a few juſt 
for her uſe, and wo'n't part with any if the 
great Mogul wanted them ; beſides, they are 
three ſhillings a piece. 

«© Do you think,” ſaid the maid, with a 
look of diſappointment, © I can get any in 
the village? I thould not mind what I gave 
for them, ſo I could but get ſome; as we 
have got ſome very particular company to 
dine to day, and my .miſtreſs will be ſadly 
grieved to have nothing but butcher's meat.” 

* Butcher's meat !—butcher's meat !—and 
when pray was your table graced with any 
thing elſe ?—l dare ſay it is fo long ſince you 
ſpitted a fowl, you will beat a loſs to do it 
— beſides, I tell you they are three ſhillings a 
picce, and will not ſuit your maſter's pocket 
—n0—no—they are not fit for a Poor man's 
table.“ 

The colour of the girl's countenance ex- 
preſſed a juſt reſentment at an affront which 
at once pointed at her maſter's poverty, and 
her own judgment, and ſhe replied : 

«© You are ftrangely altered, Mrs. Swin— 
ton, to what you uſed to be! -and, truly, 
| fince your heart can thus jeſt with the trou- 
bles of yout betters, I do not think you wor- 
thy of that good fortune which has befallen 
you. My maſter is as good a gentleman as 


ever graced a pulpit—and would ſcorn to. 
| have 


1 


have taken your goods without paying for 

them.” An honeſt tear of indignation be- 

dewed the face of this faithful domeſtic as 

the quitted the houſe where unfceling igno- 

rance had wounded a better heart than fome— 
times falls to the lot of nobility. 

Ah! thought Terentia, who would with 
{or proſperity, when its pernicious poiſon can 
| thus corrupt even thoſe confined within the 
narrow bounds of uncultivated nature? 

The maid was no ſooner gone, than Mrs. 
Swinton began to expatiate on the poverty 
of Mr. Fairfax—who, ſhe ſaid, had not had 
2 new caſſoek theſe ſeven years—and that his 
wife was a mean dowdy—and his daughter 
ſit for no one earthly purpoſe but to make 
verſes and read outlandiſh books. 

« Mrs. Fairſax a mean dowdy !” ſaid Te- 
rentia, whoſe curioſity was raiſed by this de- 
{cription; © I thought you had intimated 
her being as faſhionable a lady as your own 
daughter.” | 

* No—no, no—no, you take me wrong— 
tis not Mrs. Fairfax that I put on a footing 
with my Kitty—'tis quite another gueſt wo- 
man, I affnre you—'tis the doctor's lady, 
Madam Sperney, that I mean—they—l 
ſhould hardly have denied them my poultry. 
Why all them there fields, as far as ever you 
can fee, are the doctor's indeed there is no 
end to his riches—and folks fay as how he 
will ſoon be made a biſhop.” | 

« Then I hope,” {aid Terentia, © that 
poor Mr. Fairfax will enjoy the living.“! 

* Why no, I don't think he wou'd, if this 
news is true—but ſure folks ſay, the doctor 
wo'n't accept on't—and for that matter why 
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Thou'd he—for he has not the leaſt trouble 
20, as he never preaches above once a year 
—and that is when his lordſhip comes to 
town.” 

«© Does Mr. Fairs then, do all the du- 
ty ?” rejoined Terentia. 

«© Oh, yes!” the doctor's too corpulent, 
folks ſay, to preach ; beſides, he enjoys him- 
felf with his bottle, very often, till the peo- 
ple are coming home from church—and what 
ſhould he do elſe—why .ſhould he trouble 
himſelf about religion, when he allows Mr. 


Fairfax a matter of fifty pounds a Year to take 


all that off his hands! . 

And pray, ſaid Terentia, © what may 
be the doctor's income?!“ 

«© Why folks ſay, 'tis a matter of eight 
hundred a year—but then he had a power of 
money with his wife—Well, and ſo he had 
need, for he keeps a carriage and four livery 
formnts, and\lives for all the world like a 

lord—yes—no lord in the land need live bet- 
 ter—and my Kitty has many a ride with ma- 
dam Sperny—I promiſe you—though I live 
Here in this little hut—and the doctor, for 
that matter—/nce Kitty's good fortune, bows 
very civilly whenever he meets me :—-he 1s 
ſuch a comely gentleman—and always looks 
ſo merry—that it does ones heart good to 
look at him :—but as to that there Fairfax— 
he does nothing but walk about with his arms 
folded—and often runs againſt folks before 
he ſees them ;—as to laughing, I don't be- 
lieve he knows how—for I have known him 


theſe ſeven years—and his face is always juſt 


like that there picture — Pointing to a penny 
print, 


oy 


E 


print, which, was meant to repreſent a perſon. 
in diſtreſs.) 

Terentia had heard enough to make her 
wiſh for an acquaintance with a family whoſe 
misfortunes bore ſo juſt a reſemblance to her 
own; and being tired with the loquacity of 
her hoſteſs, ſhe deſired to be left alone, in 
order to folace herſelf with a book —a ſmall. 
number of which Mrs. Mountaign had fur- 
niſhed her with. | 

The next day the wrote an account to Mrs. 
Bryant of all that had paſſed, ſince the re- 
ception of her laſt letter; begging her to 
run no riſk on her account in diſpleaſing 
Sir Paulet, but believe her innocent, and 
truſt her to that Providence which hovers. 
over the head of thoſe individuals who unde- 
ſervedly incur thecenſure ofa malignant world! 
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The calmneſs of the next morning (for it 
was one of thoſe when the been hoar froſt 
avimates our ſpirits, and gives new vigour to 
the languid nerves) tempted her to walk in 
the adjacent field. | | 

When the mind is without real objects to 
entertain it—it ſedulouſly endeavours to find 
aut ideal ones, to fill up the void which the 
loſs of ſociety leaves in the breaſt—Thus 
Terentia found an imaginary companion in- 
the lovely ſparrow which hopped alternate 
on the unrobed ſprig—and the attention of a 
mall ſpaniel recalled te her mind all her for- 
mer friendſhip.—“ Ah!” cried ſhe, © where 

now 
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nyw is the moſt amiable of men ?—can the 


gay 3 Belinda reſtore to him that peace 


which this unhappy form, I fear, has wound- 
ed? - What would I give to know that he 


taſtes that felicity which he ſo juſtly de- 
ſerves .” - 


She now turned, and obſerved the ſpaniel 
had left her—“ Ah! then, emblem of my 
every joy, how trankent is that ſatisfaction 


which thy. ſceming ſagacity afforded me !—= 
but thou, ferhaps, art in poſſeſſion of a 
friend ; and. unlearned in the treachery of 
human nature, art too grateful to fly No his 
foſtering hands.” 

The appearance of a tall thin gentleman, 
whoſedreſsand manner convinced her it could 
be no other than Mr. Fairfax, Interrupted 
her foliloquy ; but ſhe: was diſappointed in 


her hopes of forming an acquaintance, when 


with a bluſh he haftily paſſed her, and hur- 
rred into the adjacent inclofure. 


This little incident-ſo- impreſſed her with: 
the idea of being thought an accomplice in 


the inſult he had received from Mrs. Swin- 
ton, that her ſteps involuntarily followed, in 


order to undeceive him, and relate her own 


troubles, inchopes of meeting ſympathy from 
a family whoſe misfortunes had created, 
in the higheſt. degree, that power in her 
breaſt. 

In getting over the ſtile, her foot flipt; 
and in endeavouring to ſave herſelf from 
falling, a nail canght her ancle, and ſhe 
now gave up all thoughts of an interview, 
as the pain from the wound was too - ſevere. 
to ſulfer her to proceed, and ſhe was walking 
Rome much chagrined and diſlappointed, Ne 
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Mrs. Swinton appeared, and told her daugh— 
ter was com'd on purpoſe to ſee her. 

This news by no means compenſated for 
ner paſt ' perplexity, as the behaviour of the 
mother had given her a ſufficient ſpecimen of 
the manners the was to expect— and ihe 
would moſt willingly have diſpenſed with an 
inter view in which ſhe could not propoſe to 
herſelf either cdif cation or entertainment, 
but it was b, no means poſſible to avoid it; 
and ſhe walked on, in no huwcur, however, 
to pay much attention to her loquacious com- 
panion. 11 5 

Mrs. Forman was ſitting, or rather ſquat- 
ting in an elbow chair, in a very {faſhionable 
d; ſhabille ; : the awkwardneſs of her manner 
food the more evinced by thus aping, what 
nothing but a certain air and grace, the ofl- 
ſpring of an clevated education, or Peculiar 
perſonal ' "endowments, can ever become.— 
The prominence which graced her lips far 
excecded the common ſize, but made her 
ſhort corpulent perſon the more conſpicuous ; 
and the load of muſlin placed on a neck 
which ſcarcely appeared two inches from her 
ſhoulders, together with her long ſlee ves, 
ſtretched to the utmoſt by her well-thriven 
arms, the ſituation of which, in whatever 
attitude ſhe was in, was always projecting 
far diſtant from her waiſt, gave her the ap- 
pearance of an effigy ſet up as a terror to the 

winged inhabitants of the ſky, rather than 
that ſhe ſedulouſly endeavoured to imitate— 
a modern fine lady 4 

ec. 80 Miſs,” ſhe cried, without ſo much 
as attempting to riſe From her chair, „I am 
vaſtly glad to ſee you; I thought mother 
could 
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could not have found you I aſſure you, 1 
diſappointed Madam Sperney of my com- 
pany, becauſe I would not appear unpolite 
to you—ſeeing, as how, you com'd from 
London.” She then pulled hold of her 
gown, admired the make, and wiſhed Mr. 
Forman would lether ſee a place where every 
thing was ſo clever and faſhionable ; © but 
he'll go no where,” ſhe added,“ and if any 
one but Doctor Sperney and his lady comes 
to the houſe, he always flies to his ſtudy, and 
I ſee no more of him till they are gone.” 

& Well, well, child, ſuppoſe he does fo 
long as you can enjoy all the comforts of life, 
what need you mind?“ 

I don't ſay againſt it,” ſaid Mrs. Forman; 
“but he is fo vapouriſh, that one has no ſor: 
of comfort with him—and if the candle goes 
out in the night, I am obliged to ring loud 
enough to raiſe the dead. for another—and 
when it comes, he looks for all che world as 
if bis hair ſtood an end.“ 

“ Well, well, no matter which way his 
hair ſtands, ſo long as you can live like a 
lady—he may die Toon—and then you may. 
make jonathan ſuffer in his turn. 

A fgh heaved from the boſom of Mrs. 
Forman, at the mention of Jonathan, and 
convinced Terentia that her ſentiments did 
not correſpond with this ideal retaliation.— 
After which, the turned to that young lady, 
and ſaid: 

e Only I know T ſhall never get him to 
ſee you, or I would aſk you to invite me to 
- £0 home with you when you return to Lon- 
don—for I long to ſee the lions—and the 
tower—and the monument—and all the curi- 

| ofity 
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ofity ights—and 1 don't believe I fall ever 


again have ſuch a nice opportunity.” 

Happily the ſervant now entered with a 
melſage, deſiring ſhe would go home, as his 
maſter was tired of fitting. alone. 

« I dare ſay now,” ſhe ſaid, & he'll be fo 
odd, he won't ſuffer me to aſk you to come 
to our houſe—he is ſo ſcrupuloſity about 
ſtrangers— and lo anxiety about being ſeen— 
that one might as well be ſhut up in an old 
church, and be a companion for {creech owls 
at once.” 

The curiofity which had been excited in 
the boſom of Terentia, with regard to the 
huſband's character, was ſuſpended by this 
pleaſing intelligence, and ſhe turned her 


thoughts again to the parſonage, for a relief 


from the company of ignorant loguacity.“ 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


* 


L. which the wheel of Fortune ſeems Pre pondera 


ting in the avour of our Herotne—a .. ranet 
diſcovery he leaves the cottage, and returns 


% London. 


HE weather proving ſevere, Terentia em- 
ployed herſelf alternately in working 

and drawing—The trees, hedges, and ſhrubs, 
being univerſally enrobed with ſnow, gave 
her a ſubject for the latter employment, of 
which the was very fond; and in the conrfe 
of a fortnight ſhe had finiſhed a complete froſt 
piece: no other incident occurred, except that 


a red- breaſt had taken ſhelter under her pro- 


tection, and lived ſecure from that intenſe 
cold which deftroyed many of Its harmleſs 
race. 

A warm rain had ſacceeded: the froſt, and 


Tome faint gleams of Sol's benign rays had 


turned the face of nature.—W hen one moir- 
ing ihe perceived at a fmall diſtance from the 
houſe, a young lady ſo different from any 
object her eyes had beheld, that a ſecret hope 


ruſhed into her mind, it might probably be 


Miſs Fairfax; and ſhe inſtantly put on her 
cloak, in order to meet, and, by ſome means, 
undeceive her in the opinion which ſhe could 
not diveſt herſeif from ſuppoſing they har- 
boured of her being an accomplice in the in- 
fult. they had reccived. 
Juſt as ſhe entered the field, a cow having 
that morning been bereaved of her young, 
5 ah 
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ran furiouſly towards her, and fo terrified her 
with the idea of being tofled, that ſhe ſcream- 


ed aloud for help, and was ncar fainting, 
when the young lady before menticned {trans 
forward to. her relief, and ailurcd her the 
cow was by no means vicious, but that anxi- 
ety alone for the loſs ſhe had. ſuſtained, de- 
caſioned her. thus carinceftly..as it were to en- 
quire for her loit offspring. Mr. Fahfax, 


who had from his houſe been a:ſpeQator of 


this incident, now: approached : 
« I amſorry, young lady,” he ſaid, © that 


you have experienced any inconvenience from 
this poor diſconfolate.— Alas! poor animal, 
ſhe has too much feeling to bear tamely the 


inſult ſhe has this morning met with from 


thoſe whoſe hearts are not formed: to be at- 


fected by that dumb eloquence with which 
the pleaded: the cauſe of .nature—and, like 
other unfortunate beings, the ſad relief 65 


ſhaking the iron chain of tyranny, to no pur- 


poſe but to wound the heart of ſympathy, 


and.gladden thoſe compoſed of harder ma- 


terials, . is now the anly ſolace left her.” 

« The heart, Sir,” anſwered Terentia, 
© muſt indeed be.callous, that can ſport wit 
the miſery of an animal in whoſe geſture 


.anguiſh is ſo plainly delineated—and yet, 
that there are ſuch monſlers in human form, 
experience daily convinces us. I have often 


felt extreme anguiſh of mind from the cruelty 
with which I have ſeen a poor harmleſs ox 


treated by the rude rabble of a village green ; 


and have as often wondered, that the human 
mind could thus degenerate.” 
cc Tt 
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barbarity is ſuffered,” ſaid Mr. Fairfax; © but 


a little further experience will teach you, 
that it is but an emblem of the world in ge— 
ral. The ox is not more perſecuted by thoſe 
miſcreants that ſurround him, than he u boſe 
poverty ſubjects him to the ſcorn of ailluence; 
where, though rehnement may conccal the 


baſiliſk, its ftings are not leſs pointed.” 


* Ah! Sir,” cried Terentia, “ not only 
by theory have I already been taught this 
truth; dear bought experience has long in- 
filled into my mind, that want of affluence 
is too often attended with the dearth of 
friends! yet there are many charadters now 


exiſting, who are an honour to humanity; 


among whom the family, that at preſent 
ſhield me from that ſcorn you ſo feelingly 


point out, muſt ever be numbered.” _ 


a 


They had by this time reached the parſo- 


nage, and the wiſhes of Terentia were grati- 


fied by a general invitation to their humble 
dwelling, where the abſence of affluence was 
richly ſupplied by that conformity of ſenti- 
-ment, and -unity of hearts, which were too 


conſpicuous for the penetrating eye of Te- 


rentia to eſcape ; and ſo congenial with her 
-own notions of domeſtic felicity, as to make 
'her leave them with the higheſt regret ; and 
never did dependence fit more heavy on her 
ſpirits, than at this inſtant; it rendered her 
unable to chuſe a place of reſidence where 
inſtruction and entertainment bore an equal 


ſhare in filling up the ſocial hour. 


During a very pleaſing converſation in an 
early afternoon's viſit, Terentia found ber 
new friend Sophia had received a very liberal 

education: 


E 


education; that her genius for poetry was 
unconfined, that her knowledge in literature 
was much beyond her years; and that her 
temper was amiable, yet free from that ex- 


ceſſive timidity which very often proves diſ- 
advantageous (though by no means a proof 
of ſimplicity) to thoſe who unfortunately 


polleſs it. 

The Fairfax's were no leſs gratified with 
this acquiſition to their pleaſures; and the 
worthy divine entruſted her with enough of 
his affairs to convince her too well of the 
truth of Mrs. Swinton's ſarcaſms, with this 
addition, that he was no favourite with the 
doctor; and by ſeveral hints which he drop- 
ped, ſhe found, that avarice, which is too 


often the characteriſtic of our overgrown: 


clergy, was the reigning principle of Doctor 
Speraey. I te 

In this agreeable connection Terentia had 
paſſed ſome weeks, when one evening as Mr. 
Fairfax was reading ſome favourite poems, 
while the ladies were employed at their nee- 
dles, the ſervant of Mr. Forman was an- 
nounced.—He brought a mellage from his 
maſter, deſiring to ſee him immediately and 
alone. 25 
The good divine obeyed the ſummons ; 
but, by:the time he arrived, Mr. Forman had 


altered his mind, and ſent word that his ſpi- 


Its were now too low to admit him, but that 
ne would eſteem it as a favour, if he would 
call in the morning. The ſervant made an 


apology for: the inconſiſtency of his maſter's 


behaviour, alleging the diſorder of his mind 
was at times ſo predominant over his reaſon, 
that the idea of ſeeing ſpectres had more 

H than 
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than once poſſeſſed him; and that in his 
opinion he was little better than a lunatic. 
With this ſtrange account, Mr. Fairfax re- 


turned to the ladies, and aſked Terentia whe— 


ther he ever viſited the mother of his wiſe ? 
Terentia repeated what ſhe had heard from 

Mrs. Forman who, ſhe added, appeared to 

be much chagrined that his ideas Weile {9 


contracted; and fadly regretted his pointed 


diſlike to fee any company: the ſubje& was 
then dropped, and ſoon after fhe returned to 
the cottage. 

On her entrance there, ſhe found Mrs. 
Forman very deeply engaged in diſcourſe with 
her mother. | | 

4 never,” ſaid Mrs. Swinton, in anſwer 
to What appeared a complaint, “ ſaw the 
like.; I would not take on Jo for the beſt huſ- 


band in the world; let him die, I ſay, fo long 


as he can't carry his riches with him; tis 
nothing but a fit of childiſhneſs—T dare ſay 
he will not be long for this world—the bell 
tolled as heavy as lead, when foreman Robins 
was buried; and neighbour Swan's child 
was as limp as your gauze handkerchief but 


you never mind what I ſay—you know I hase 


a foreknowledge of every thing—you know 


I prognoſticated the death of old Brindle the 


very day ſhe was put into the clover ground. 
I cannot,” rejoined the daughter, © ſleep 
with a mad man—and if you won't go and 
fit in the room, I am ſure I won't go to bed— 
I was frightened enough laſt night with bs 
fegaries. I am ſure I trembled every limb of 
me, when he flunk down, and covered him- 
ſelf with the bcd-cloaths, by reaſon he was 
fo anxiety about a ghot—and as to being 
ſcrupoloſity 
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ſerupoloſity about Miſs Sackville, why ſhe 
can fleep in the green-room, and he will know 
nothing about it.“ 3 
They both looked at Terentia for an an- 
ſwer, whoſe humanity would not ſuffer an 
inconvenience to herſelf to interfere with a 
deſire of obliging the diſtreſſed, though ſhe 
determined to write to Mrs. Mountaign, and 
endeavour to obtain her conſent to take up 
her future reſidence at the parſonage ; having 
already recommended the good divine to the 
notice of that worthy family, and had like- 
wile been favoured with an anſwer, that 


every effort would be put in force among his 


numerous.acquaintance to get him preferred. 
With this reſolution ſhe reached the houſe 
of Mr. Forman. She was at firſt ſhewn into 
the parlour, but that gentleman having (as 
was his cuſtom) ſent the ſervant. to ſee if the 
coaſt was clear, Terentia was obliged to re- 
tire to the green-room .beſore-mentioned ; 
which as it joined that in which they them- 
ſelves ſlept, ſhe dreaded being diſturbed with 
the ſtrangeneſs of his diſorder, as it was in 
the night that his fits were moſt perceptible. 
The ſtrangeneſs of the bed, and perhaps 


ſome reflections of a different kind, kept her 


waking until the hour of twelve, when ſhe 
dropped into a ſweet ſleep; and the form of 
Grovelby, releaſed from thoſe chains which 
at preſent bound him, appeared to her view: 
the was buſied in an hundred enquiries how 
all thoſe things had come to paſs, when the 
voice of Bankerton, vibrating through her 
foul, converted every idea into another chan- 
nel, by the following ſoliloquy : | 

| H 2 c Worthy 
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reached the houſe of Bankerton by ſix the 
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«© Worthy Hatfield ! much injured orphan! 


10 what diftreſs may not my villainy have 


reduced you; yet ſpare me, Sackville; I have 
not, will not uſe the money which you 


thought intruſted to better hands! Spare me, 


thou griſly phantom: if your lovely offspring 


yet exiſts, I will reſtore it.“ 


Horror, hope, and fear alternately reigned 
in the boſom of Terentia, from a diſcovery 


ſo ſtrange and unexpected. That he had 


purloined from the property of Mr. Hatfield, 


the had never doubted; but to ſecrete, as it 


was now evident he had done, the - caſh re- 


Mitted by her father, without the knowledge 
of Mr. Hatfield, appeared quite an enigma. 


With anxious expectation, therefore, ſhe 
waited the coming morn; when :ſhe ſtrayed 
into the garden, the gate of which led into 


the field, before any one, except: the ſervants 


were ſtirring; and on the wings of high- 


raiſed expectation arrived at the parſonage, 


juft as Mr. Fairfax deſcended the ſtair-caſe. 
She related as briefly as poffible what ſhe had 
heard; and by his advice wrote immediately 
to Mr. Bryant, begging his aſſiſtance in a 
matter of ſo much importance to her future 
eftabliſhment.; after which ſhe returned to 
the lodge, reſolving, under pretence of ac- 
companying Mrs. Forman, to leave it no 


more until ſhe was reſtored to that property 


ſhe had thus felonioufly been robbed of. 

As Mr. Bryant had taken a poſt-chaiſe the 
moment he received the letter, he was at the 
parſonage before the clofe of the next even- 
ing from that on which this diſcovery was 
made; and he, together with Mr. Fairfax, 


next 
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next morn'ng : and the former having in- 
formed the woman he had a recipe, which 
would entirely eradicate thoſe kind of diſor- 
ders, he was ſhewn into the room in which 
Terentia was fitting, whoſe joy, om ſeeing 
her long abſent friend, was not abated by the 
hope of ſoon having it in her power to re- 
tarn, with gratitude, the favours ſhe had al- 
ready received. 

The mother, who was deltred to draw him 
into aconverſation in order that the ſuppoſed 
gentleman of the faculty might the better in- 
veſtigate his diſeaſe, enquired © how he had 
reſted.” 

« T ſhall never reſt again,” he anſwered ; 
« Jam haunted with mid-night ſpies, which 
torture me with their prediQtions that 1 ſhall 
ſoon be, cut olf from every earth] Ye 

cc You muſt compoſe yourſelf, Sir, vou 
muſt compoſe yourſelf; I can't imagine what 
has filled your head with ſuch As VAgarics ; 3704 
I never ſaw any thing like you—you are like 
one poſſeſſed; I with you would let me go to 
the wiſe man; mayhap he could cure you.“ 

If,“ anſwered Bankerton, “ you ſay a 
word to the wiſe man; or any other man 
about me, Il turn you both out of doors: 
would you bring me to the gal he ſtof- 
ped; and Mr. Bryant now ſtepped forth, and 
. drawing the curtain aſide, ſaid, _ 
© Reftore, villain, the property of bie in- 
jured orphan; and your age may perhaps 

ſave you from that proſecution you ſo much 
dread, and which you ſo richly deſerve.“ 

5 Ah! be anſwered Bankertou, looking fu- 
8 at his wife, © is it thus you betray x 
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cc No trifling,” cried Mr. Bryant: 6e reſtore 
the caſh which you laſt night promiſed, in the 
hearing of Miſs Sackville, to her father; 
or you inſtantly change your reſidence for 
that of the county gaol, where that puniſh- 
ment you have ſo long deſerved awaits you; 
and tell me, without further equivocation, 
to what does it amount; how long you have 
been poſſeſſed of it; and if Mr. Sackville 
Ii ves?“ 

<« The ſum, Sir,“ cried the trembling miſ- 
creant, “is twenty thouſand pounds, which 
J received in India bonds the evening on 
which I left the beſt of maſters, with a letter 
to the deceaſed; it was the laſt Mr. Sackville 
wrote, and was delivered, by his deſire, after 


His death, which happened ſix months beſlore 


I received it. This, Sir, is the truth; I own 
1 deſerve no clemency ; yet did you know the 
torture of a burthened conſcience, the good- 
neſs of a heart like your's would pity as wel! 


E eondemn the frailties of a truly wretched 


man.” 

© Reſtore inſtantly the money, a and fly a 
country where juſtice allows not partiality to 
villainy ſuch as this,” ſaid Mr. Bryant, © left 
your injuſtice gets wind, and in that caſe we 
cannot ſcreen you from the rigour gf the 
law.” 
Bankerton aroſe, «hl, after much labour, 
took up a board, under which he had hid the 
notes; and with trembling hands reſtorcd 


them to Terentia ; whoſe boſom, even at the 


moment when paſſions might have been ex- 


cuſed, and revenge juſtified, ſtill glowed with 


humanity; and ſhe enquired to what this reſ- 


toration of her property had reduced 3 
cc 
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« All,” he anſwered, © that I can. juſity 
call my own, is fifteen: hundred pounds. 
Theſe,” giving ſome papers from his bureau, 
«are the property of my late maſter's cre- 
ditors : and now ſuffer me, thus on my knees, 
to hope for pardon from the lips of her I 
have ſo cruelly. injured ; that once granted, I 
truſt heaven will forgive me, an 3 my 
bewildered intelleQs.” 

«© You have it,” ſaid Terentia ;. © but 
where is the letter you received from my 
father?“ 

Bankerton turned pale as he 2cknow ledged 
that to prevent a diſcovery he had committed 
it to the flames. But this,” ſaid he, taking 
from an inner drawer, a ſmall miniature, “ is 
providentially prefer ved.” 

It was the likeneſs of Mr. Sackville, and 
Terentia placed it in her boſom ; but finding 
that Bankerton had ſutccient to ſupport him- 
ſelf and wife in that ſphere of life in which 
they were born, and thinking that an appli- 
cation to buſineſs would *be a better ſecurity 
_ againſt temptation, than a life of leiſure, the 
gave up all thought.of returning a ſmall part, 
as ſhe at firſt intended; judging it to be an 
abuſe of heaven's goodneſs to herſelf to ſup- 
port in aſſtuence a perſon ſo unprincipled, 
and who had been ſo devoid of gratitude to 
the beſt of maſteis. 

They now returned to the parſonage; 
where, after a day ſpent in rejoicing at an 
event-in which all partics were likely. to be 
the happier, Mr. Bryant ſet off to acquaint 
his ſecond ſelf that a ſhort period of time 


would bring the grateful Terentia to her 


arms ; while that young lady employed her- 
NH 4 fell. 
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felf in writing an account of her unexpectel 
good fortune to Mrs. Mountaign promiſipp 
to call in her way to Bryant- hall, and ſpend 
a few days with that benevolent family. 

Her next wiſh was to ſet above the world 
the worthy Fairfax; but as the doubted no: 
the ſtrenuous exertions of Mr. Mountaign in 
his favour, ſhe contented herſelf with pre- 
Jenting him wit! a Imall ſum for his preſent 
exigencies. ö 

Calmed by the ſanſhine of atofpexity, and 

| cheered by the luxuriant idea of the good ſhe 
ſhould be enabled to do—in a week after ſhe 
left a place, which on her firſt entrance had 
promiſed her nothing but diſcomfort ; but 
from which ſhe had now derived two of the 
greateſt bleſſings of life independence, and 
a true friend Ah! thought ſhe (as ſhe waved 

a laſt adieu to Sophia) how cauſeleſs did 1 
pare, the evils that occaſioned my jcurney 
to this place; and how liti'e do the weak 


opticks of humanity perceive the clue that 
guides it! 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


lover newſmonger—a combat, in which 
Friendſhip appears triumphant over her ſiſter 
A ect ion. FED . 


1 was congratulated with the 
1 utmoſt ſincerity by her friends in Han- 
over-ſquare, on the fortunate event which 
had taken place ſince they laſt parted; but 
the lady of that hoſpitable manſion, who 
had a real affection for Terentia, could not. 
think of parting with her at ſo ſhort a period 
as that which ſhe had ſet for her preſent 
viſit ; ſhe therefore, previous to her coming, 
had written and obtained the promiſe of Mrs. 
Bryant's company; and Terentia experienced 
an agreeable ſurpriſe when three days after as 
they were {et down to dinner, the arrival of 
that dear friend added much to her preſen: 
happineſs, and gave her an opportunity oi 
expreſiing that gratitude, which on all oc- 
eh ſeemed to flow ſpontaneouſly from her 
neart. | | | | 
Different ſenſations agitated her boſom a 
few days after, when Mr. Conyers was an- 
nounced. His ambiguous language, joined 
to the ſecret ſpring from whence his attention 
to her welfare had ariſen, conyinced her he 
could be no leſs than the boſom friend of 
Groveſby, and conſequently entruſted with 
the knowledge of his unfortunate attach- 
ment; a ſigh at the unpleafing recollection 
eſcaped her, while a crimſon of the deepeti 
die 
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die tinged her cheek, as ſhe introduced him 
to Mrs. Bryant, as the gentleman who had 


reſcued her from impending ruin. 

The mind of Conyers was ftill more un- 
tranquil ; the report of her good fortune had 
reached him, and marred every riſing hope 
which had, from the marriage of Grovelby, 


taken place in his breaſt. He ſtrove to be 


himſelf, but in vain; he faultered in his ac- 
cents as' he congratulated her on it, and was 
unable to anſwer the ſeveral queſtions ſhe had 
put concerning Mr. Burdet, and lady Aſh- 
ton—wiſhed he had denied himſelf this laf 
luxury of ſeeing her, and condemned a con- 
duct which he could not alter. 

From a ſituation truly diſtreſſing, he was 
in ſome meaſure relieved by the arrival of 
Miſs Hambleton, who now entered, and told 
Mrs. Mountaign that ſhe was quite tired with 
her morning's ramble. After which ſhe en- 
quired if ſhe had heard news reſpecting lady 
Bab Wingly. : | 

Mrs. Mountaign anſwered in the negative, 
and ſhe proceeded : 5 

« Lord, ma' am, how ſtrange it is you ne- 
ver hear any thing;—why, I thought every 
body had known it; it is full three days ſince 
my maid heard it from her ladyſhip's woman, 
and I am fure I was quite petrified with 
the very idea of ſuch treatment. Do you 
know, that wretch, Benſon, leaves her for 
a week together ; and takes no notice at all 
about any thing but his pleaſure !” 

C Jam exceedingiy ſorry,” . ſaid Mrs 
Mountaign, © though not equally ſurpriſed— 
what could her ladyſhip expect, from ſo np 

ent 
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dent a proceeding” 1 hen was you at 


Wingly- place bo 

12 La, ma'am, not ſince I paid the bride 
viſit—what ſignifies diſtreſſing ones ſelf with 
hearing nothing in the world. but complaints. 


Do you know her ladyſhip is more melancho 
ly now, than when her daughter. firſt left. 


her?“ 
« And is that the reaſon why ſhe 1s to be 


abandoned by her friends ?” ſaid Mrs. Bry- 


ant, in a tone of aſtoniſhment. 
« An. eſtabliſhed maxim, I % "Rl you, 
ſaid Mr. Mountaign; “ the feelings of our 


modern hne ladies are by much.too refined to 
endure the voice of miſery, even in thoſe who 
act by the ſame principle with themſelves—- 


to fly from affliction, and check the {mall re- 
mains of nature in the human mind, by 
ſcenes of amuſement, is now. the only faſhion- 


able mode of. ſerving our friends—and. this, | 


allure you, is called toniſh philoſophy.” 

At is a-philoſophy,” ſaid Mrs. Bryant, 
* ſo ill adapted to the dignity of the human 
underſtanding, and incongruous to that true 
_ delicacy, and feminine ſweetneſs which ought 
to characterize every female mind, that I 
truſt it has not many converts to its ſyſtem.” 


Miſs Hambleton, who, during this com- 
ment, had been employed in admiring a new | 


morning dreſs which Mrs. Mountaign wore, 
now reſumed the thread of her diſcourſe. 

e Well, ma'aw,. but. I have forgot to tell 
you that Mrs. Raby, Miſs Wingly-that was, 
had hun bled herſelf ſo far as to beg pardon 
of her mother; and that Benſon had ordered 
her to be ſent from the door—you can't ima- 
gine how diſtreſſed ſhe was—only you know 

it 


11 


it is not ſo well to interfere in family feuds, 
or I ſhould—for I had a great mind, I aſſure 
you, to aſk her to ſtay a few days withus, ſhe 
looked ſo very wretched.” “ 

< Is the then deſtitute of ſupport ?” an- 
iwered Terentia, whoſe boſom glowed with 
"agg of reſcuing her from her preſent diſ- 
treis. | f 

“La, yes, ma' am; why the fellow has no- 
thing in the world but twenty pounds a year 
{or attending the ſchool, to ſubſfſt on—his 


vanity is fineiy humbled, ha, ha !—He thought 


of grating Lady Bab's carriage, but he is 
miſtaken; though I am vaſtly ſorry for my 
Poor young friend; we were once very inti- 
mate.” | | 5 

© id ſhe come directly from Wingly- 
place,” faid Mrs. Mountaign, «when ſhe 
informed you of this inhuman reception?“ 

« Yes, ma'am, and 1 am ſure my heart 
ached to fee her; you can't imagine how the 
la mented her hard fate, as ſhe termed it. I 
ſhould moſt certainly have invited her to ſtay 
a day or two, but I had fome:thoughts ol 
going to the Opera; and then you know it 
would have been extremely rude to have ap- 


peared languid and queer, and that I ſhould 


certainly have done; for you can't conceive 
how extremely Iwas hurt to ſee an old ſchool 
fellow in ſuch an unhappy ſituation.” 

ce dare Tay,” crted Mr. Mountaign, your 

tef was exceſſive; I wonder you did not 
endure an ele&rical ſhock, by way of ex- 
hilarating your depreſſed ſpirits.“ 

64 Lord, Sir, what ideas l do you ſuppoſe 
my nerves are a compound of iron, een 

cou 
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could condeſcend to aey thing ſo monfirous 
barbarous ?” 2 
Oh no,” anſwered Mrs. Bryant, “ the 
gentleman could not be guilty of ſo palpable 
a miſtake, when you have given fuch convin- 
cing demonſtration that your whole frame is & 
compound of] tender ſenſibiliy and geod-like 
plalanthropy.”; | 

Regardleſs of ſatire, or the opinion of the 
world, and eager to indulge a propenſity to 
new{mongering, ſhe turned from that lady, 
unhurt by her reproof, and addreſimg Mrs. 
Mountaign, aſked her if ſhe had yet viſited 
Lady Belinda Grovelby. | 

Mrs. Mountaign anſwered in the affirmative, 
glancing an eye at Terentia, whoſe face ex- 
prefled an emotion ſhe vainly ſtrove to hide. 
Well, ma'am, and how do you like her 
choice?“ interrogated Miſs Hambleton. I 
think him the oddeſt creature I ever law—ie 
is o abſent you can't imagine, and ſo hor- 
ridly ſtupid, that I don't believe I ſhould like 
him lat all. | | 

«© Then,” ſaid Mr. Mountaign “ youw ould 
make a very faſhionable pair ; for I am much 
miſtaken if Mr. Groveſby would not return 
that compliment with intereſt,” . 4 

© Perhaps ſo, anfwered ſhe bridling with 
contempt; © if, as I hear is the eaſe, he 
parted with his affections before he gave me 
his hand. Well, I wonder what could pofleſs 
her ladyſhip to marry him; I am ſure, from 
what I hear, ſhe had better relinquiſhed 'her 
claim.” 55 

© | have no doubt, ſaid Mrs. Bryant 
greatly hurt that ſo much had been ſaid in 
the preſence of Terentia) “ but the . 
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of her ladyſhip, joined with the prudence of 
Mr. Grovelby, will render them compara- 
tively bappy: to be completely ſo, is not the 
lot of humanity.” 

«© La, ma'am, how can ſhe be happy, when 
all the world ſees his regard for her is but 
mere p! erence? Jam ſure, if I was her lady- 
thip, I would have no ſuch ſycophants under 
my roof as Miſs Muſprove.” 

© Miſs Muſgrove !” reiterated Mrs. Moun- 
taign, in accents of ſurpriſe. 

« Why la, ma'am,” interrupted Miſs Ham- 


bleton, “ don't you know that it was through 


the machinations of that flirt, that Mr. 
Grovelby deſerted a. ſweet creature, who s 
ſince gone off with. Lord Aſhton—it is no 
ſecret, I aſſure you, but well known to all 
the domeſtics that ſhe is and has long been 
diſtractedly in love with Mr. Grovelby, and 
nobody ſcruples to ſay, that it was with a 
delign to ſet them at, variance, that ſhe has 
taken ſuch pains to gain the friendſhip of lady 
Belinda—though ker ladyſhip is ſo exceed- 
ingly. infatuated with. her. ſuppoſed merits, 
that if any one was to endeavour to undeceive 
her, I dare ſay the would not believe one 
word of the matter.” 

ce No one who is ſenſible of Mr. Groveſ- 
by's true ſentiments,” cried Mrs. Bryant, 
© will ever credit that he has a partiality for 
a. character ſo diſſimilar to his own—Mils 
Muſgrove may be zmprudent —but Groveſby 
can never be unjuſt.“ 

Mr. Conyers, tenacious for the charader 
of Terentia (who had taken an opportunity 
to withdraw from a conyerfation | in which ſhe 

Was 
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was too much intereſted) now turned to Mifs 
Hambleton, and ſaid, 3 

„I muſt beg leave to undeceive you, madam, 
with regard to one aſperſion which you have 
thought proper to beſtow on my friend. The 
young lady you allude to was too juſtly re- 
garded by Mr. Groveiby, to meet the fate 
you hint at for him; and far ſuperior to all 
the low arts of Aſhton, to deſerve the calum- 
ny you have attempted to brand her with.” 

During this ſpeech Miſs Hambleton played 
with her tan, and looked extremely filly; per- 
haps for the moment ſhe determined to be 
more cautious of retailing ſcandal.—For with 
much confuſion, the anſwered, 

« Lam ſorry,. Sir, 1 have offended you—l 
am perhaps miſtaken I declare I repeated no 
more than I heard; and if it is not true, I 
| fincerely beg the lady's pardon ; for though 
_ unknown to me, I ſhould be ſorry to wound 
her fame. Lady Aſhton's woman, however, 
told it to Miſs Grenville's Ann, and ſhe in- 
formed my Jenny—but if it is a miſtake, I 
am ſoriy I ſaid any thing about it I am al- 
ways remarkably caulious of traducing peo- 
ple's characters—it is certainly the cruelleſt 
thing in nature; and I am determined to order 
Jenny to get a clearer light into this matter— 
though I never yet found her miſtaken.” 

She then turned. to Mrs. Mountaign, and 
deſired the company of herſelf and friend, at 
her next rout ; after which, pretending to 
recollect an appointment with a young lady, 
the hurried to her carriage, leaving Conyers 
a prey to the corroding torments which wound 
the heart of that man whoſe poverty appears 
a barrier even to the hopes of W 
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with the woman on whom his fondeſt aflec- 
tions are placed. | Ft 

Hurt by the mortifying aſperſion which had 
been caſt on her character, Terentia would 
gladly. have been excuſed joining the con? 
pany ; but Mrs. Mountaign would by no 
means ſuffer her to indulge that melancholy 
which the redneſs of her eyes too plainly 
evinced had taken poſſeſſion of her heart: and 
after doing all in her power to diſſuade her 
from noticing a report which would ſoon be 
obliterated by her future conduct and ap- 
Pearance in the world, the latter of which ſhe 
judged (as ſhe ſaid) highly necefſary to render 
its fallacy more obvious, ſhe ventured to ſpeak 
of Conyers in terms of the higheſt appro- 
bation—indeed, my dear, ſhe added, he 
deſerves, and I hope will meet with a return 
to an aftecton as diſintereſted, as J am ſure it 
will be permanent. "AHL 

Terentia was too well convinced of the 
friendſhip of Mrs. Mountaign, to admit a 
doubt of the juſtneſs of her advice, and re- 
plied, 5 5 | 

© I am far from inſenſible, deareſt madam, 
to the merits of Mr. Conyers, nor am I blind 
to that affection which beams from a coun- 
-tenance in which is diſplayed the emblem of 
a heart replete with the tendereſt ſenſibility : 
Det though J eſteem him, it is all I can do; 
and while my treacherous heart baffles every 
effort to conquer a paſſion for another, how- 
ever I may wiſh to act the undifguiſed friend 
to Mr. Conyers, ſurely you cannot adviſe me 
to riſk his happineſs, by giving him my hand 
under ſuch circumſtances.” 
| Ns RT OG? c The 
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e The prudence of a mind like yours, my 
dear, cannot fail rendering alledtion ſo con- 
ipicuous as that of Mr. Conyers, all the 
telicity he deſerves; in conſulting his happi- 
neſs, I have no doubt but your own will be 
laſting.” 

They now dropped the ſubje& and returned 


to the parlour, but the traces of forrow ſtill 


appeared in the eye of Terentia. Conyers 
obſerved it, and was fill more wretched—-a 
tear of real anguiſh guſhed from his eye, as he 
again regretted his want of that fortune which 
could now make his affections appear diſinter- 
eſted; and in the utmoſt deſpondency he was 
about to take his leave, when Mrs. Moun- 
taign inſiſted on his ſpending the day with 
them, and eſcorting them to lady O 8 
rout in the evening; and Terentia, ſtruck 
with his emotion, involuntarily joined in the 
requeſt. oy | 

The eye of Conyers gliſtened with ſenſibi- 
lity at a condeſcenſion at once ſo unlooked 
for, and ſo gratifying ; but when meek-eyed 
poverty, with its gloomy train glided acroſs 
his mind—the hand which had raiſed itſelf 
to preſs to his lips that of hers whoſe voice 
had cheered his drooping ſpirits, ſunk languid 
from its purſuit, and refuſed to do its office. 

A ride in the park had before been propo- 
led ; and, under pretence of getting their hats, 
the two ladies now left the room; and Te- 
rentia, unable to invent an excuſe for ſo 
doing (hers being already on) felt herſelf 
aukwardly ſituated, and at a loſs for a ſubject 
mat might ſerve to diſpel the exceſſive em- 
barraſſment with which Conyers ſeemed op- 
preſſed, 
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The diſtreſs, however, of the unhappy 
Mrs. Raby ſoon helped her to one, and ſhe 
aſked- him if he had ever ſeen, or was ac- 
quainted with that family. 

He anſwered, © that Lady Bab W ingly and 
his mother bad formerly been acquainted, 
but, for reaſons unknown to himſelf, the in- 
tercourſe between the families had before her 
death ſubſided.” 

Terentia was expreſſing her wiſhes to bring 
about a reconciliation between thoſe parties, 
or by ſome means ſave the unfortunate fair 
one from impending poverty, when Mr. Con- 


vers N her hand. acc 
Ah]! madam,” he cried, why am ! c 
curſed with its gripe? why am I not ona 
level with the only. woman on earth that can Wl qui 
give me felicity r” not 
The ladies' return prevented a reply, which Ml crc 
would in all probability have been more fa- co; 
vourable to the diſtreſſed Conyers than he Ml fro 
expected; tor never had the iuſceptible mind har 
of Terentia experienced ſo great a deſire to the 
ſubmit to the judgment. of her friends as at lf circ 
that moment; and her mind, during her ride, 1 „ 
was totally occupied in reflections which Co 
rather increaſed, than diminiſhed, her pre- lad 
fent prepofleflion in his fayour. 1 
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CHAPTER XX. 


A walk in the Park—PFriendly inter poſition — At 


act of charity and a diſagreeable rencontre. 


YOON after they entered the Park, Mrs. 
Mountaign mentioned her intention of 
calling on Lady Bab Wingly. This ſo ex- 
actly correfponded with the wiſh of Terentia, 
that ſhe begged, if it was not tmproper to 
accompany her. | | 
“By no means, my dear,” ſhe anſwered, 
© we will try our united force to reſtore tran- 
quillity to the poor Mrs. Kerby. Lady Bab is 
not naturally of a bad diſpckit3n; her indiſ- 
erctions have chiefly ariſen from too great 
conformity to modern manners, rather than 
from a want of maternal aileciion. I can 
hardly imagine ſhe herſelf was accctlary to 
the calumny which Miſs Hambleton has juſt 
circulated among her acquaintance. 
After ſetting down Mrs. Bryant and Mr. 
Conyers, in the Birdcage-walk, the two 
ladies proceeded on their viſit of mediaticn. 
They found her ladyſhip in her dreſſing- 
room, attended by Mr. Benſon, who appeared 
by lus dreſs, to be juſt returned from a morn-- 
ing ride. 

Lady Bab upbraided Mrs. Mountaign of 
unkindneſs, in ſtaying ſo long from her 
houſe, | 
That lady anſwered,—that ſhe had waited 
to hear the deſirable news of a reconciliation 


taking place between her ladyſhip and Mis. 


Kerby, 
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Kerby, and was now come as a petitioner in her! 
behalf of that miſguided young lady. 1 


Her ladyſhip ſhook her head —caſt an eye ſrien 
on Mr Benfon—and burſt into tears. 

«« Surely,” continued Mis. Mountaign, 
who now perceived the real cauſe from 
whence the ſuppoſed diſaffection aroſe, az 
the tender mother was too ftrongly depicted 
in the countenance of lady Bab, to admit of 
a doubt of her lenity, © you will not ſuffer 
the only child of the late lord Wingly to 
want the common neceſſaries of life! She 
has atted imprudently in marrying without 
your conſent, P11 allow; but let me entreat 
your ladyſhip, not to juſtify her in any further 
deviation from rectitude, by withdrawing 2 
protection ſo necelfary to her future eſtabliſh- 
ment. If the man is worthy, your family and 
; connections will gain him reſpect.— Merit) 
glancing an eye at Mr. Benſon, * in your own 
opinion, has Out-welghed mercenary views. 
Let not a child reflect, that ſhe is driven from 
the arms of a mother, by acting the very 
part ſhe herſelf has performed.“ 

Had Mrs. Mountaign touched on any other 
fring—all her pcrſuaſions had been in vain— 
but, ſuch is the propenfity of the human 
mind, however unworthy, to be thought vir 
 tnous—and ſo pleaſing, at this inftant, was 

that idea to Benſon, who till this moment 
had ſtrongly oppoſed a reconciliation, that he 
now thanked Mrs. Mountaign for her kind 
interpoſition, and aſſured her it was what he 
had long wiſhed for. . 

The eyes of lady Bab were expreſſive of 
grateful ſenſibility for this piece of friend. 
Mip; and Mrs. Mountaign having ing 
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her point, after ſaying ſhe ſhould be happy 


to congratulate them in perſon whenever 
friendſhip. again ſublifted between them, took 
her leave—while Teientia, not leſs gratified 
by their ſucceſs, expericnced a tide of joy 
when the 1deal meeting preſented itſelf—nor 
would the glad tear be ſuppreſſed. 

They found on their return to the Park, 

that Miſs Hambleton had joined their party. 
«© 80, Ma'am!” ſhe cried, the moment 
hey approached, you have been to ſee 
poor Lady Bab—1 declare, I had ſome 
houghts of calling there myſelf but I have 
met with a misfortune that has rendered me 
quite miſerable. Do you know I have loſt 
door Pompey I ordered him laſt night ſome 
ricaſee of veal ſweetbreads, for his ſtomach 
as always been too delicate for common 
nouriſhment—and that careleſs huſſy, my 
cook, I ſuppoſe, ſeaſoned it too high— 
for when I returned home to change my 
dreſs, after I left you, I found the poor crea- 
ture 10 ill, that I really thought him dead. 
And though I ſent for Surgeon W, who, 
you know, on all occaſtons attended our fa- 
nily, and offered him fifty guineas to ſave his 
life, he would not come; becauſe, truly a 
naſty negro fellow (who could not pay him a 
farthing for his trouble) had juſt fallen from 
{ſcaffold and fractured his ſcull—as if the 
weet little creature was not of more conſe- 
quence than ſuch a wretch as that !” 
“The deed,” cried a voice, the utterer of 
which was inviſible, © will be recorded in 
* heaven! but whether the book ſet apart for 
1. that purpoſe will have a ſimilar depoſit, I 
aow not? Though that in which the "RP 
O 
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of money is ſet down, will doubtleſs be fille MM —? 
to the margin. Oh! ſhameful dan tipl1 
neſs ! and firange diſpenſation of events! tha in al 
the dogs of the affluent ſhould thus be e ſhe 
with dainties, which the indigent hum: [Vers 


being, never ſo much as dreams of b that 
The juſtneſs of the rebuke, cauſed the cor- nat! 
ꝓany to turn back in ſearch of the fpeaker; ) men 


when to the no {mall ſurpriſe of Terentia, her emu 
old acquaintance, the hoſpitable man een 
whom ſhe was indebted for her breakfaſt on Mi 
the morning lhe left Bryant Hall, ſeated with 
his little Toby under a ſpreading elm, ap- 
peared to her view. 

c Ah! the cir d, as ſhe approached the 
venerable ſage, * do I again fee my kin 
hoſt ! and ſee him too at a time het 


thus” taking from her pocket ten gu1neas, of * 
cc repay his hoſpitality ! Purchaſe with th 7 0! 
ſome raiment that better becomes the dignity glo! 
of your mind !” hate 
She then gave him her addreſs, reſolving + 
to reſcue him from a fituation ſo much below Ml "©87 
whathe appeared to deſerve—and ſo 1co::g11- e 
ous to his age, and thoſe ſilver hairs which the 
graced his venerable aſpect, and haſtened Wit 
from him to prevent that exceſs of paving felf 
which appeared burſting from a heart debili- of | 
tated with the ruthleſs ravage of p1 ogreſuve for 
calamity. lent 
She then explained an enigma which lad +4 
filled al preſent with ſurpriſe—and which ente 
was now creative of various ſenſations nM ng 
their different minds. Mrs. Bryant, thoug ala 
ſhe admired the generoſity, did not inftant! 1 
c 


coincide with the largeneſs of the depo 
| W py 
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Mxrs. Mountaign being ſenſible of the mn}- 
tiplicity of frauds which are daily praQiſed 
in and about the metropelis, was anxious left 
ſhe ſhould be impoſed on; while Mr. Con- 
yers, who had formed no other opinion than 
that the object was a proper one, was rumi- 
nating on the goodnets of her heart, and la— 
menting his hard fate, in not being able to 
emulate an act ſo god-like. No one, how- 
ever, offered to comment on the matter, till 
Miſs Hambleton, with a face expreiſive of 
much concern, cried out; 

„Lord, Ma'am, why what profuſion! do 
you know you will never, from this inſtant, 
be able to ſtir without impertinence; as he 
will certainly inform all his crew of your be- 
nevolence ; ſo you will doubtleſs have a ſet 
of vagabonds icraping and bowing wherever 
you ſet your foot—but, perhaps, you would 
glory in a light ſo heavenly ! tor my part 1 
hate oftentation !” 

« Every one has their particular ideas with 
regard to the Propriety of ſpending their mo- 
ney;” anſwered Terentia, a little piqued at 
the word oftentation. © I am quite ſatisſied 
with what I have done—and ſhall think my- 
ſelf well repaid, if my charity caſts one ray 
of tranquility over a mind that ſeems formed 
lor even an elevated ſituation, though at pre- 
{ent over clouded by miſery and want.” 

A ſhower of rain now cauſed them to re- 
enter the carriage, and as they were Teturn- 
ing home, the voice of lord Aſhton much 
alarmed Terentia, with, „ Heavens and 
earth, there is Miſs Sackville !—How lucky, 
alter all my endleſs toil to ſee her once = 
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he not alarmed, my love,” faid Mrs. 
Bryant, who had likewiſe heard the expreſ- 
ſion, and now ſaw the change in her coun- 
tenance; I am extremely ſorry for this jzter- 
wiew, and I know of but one expedient by 
which you can extricate yourſelf from lis 
audacious importunity.“ 

cc What! deareſt Madam.;” ſaid Mien 
eagerly, © I would moſt willingly do any 
thing to be free from a purſuit fo diſagreeable 
to my zinclinations and ſo injurious to my 
character. 

Nothing more, my dear girl,” anſwered 
that lady drily, © than to give your hand to 
ſome worthy man, whoſe mind is formed to 
make you taſte that felicity you deſerve. 
There are characters,” glancing her eye on 
Mr. Conyers, © which I am perſuaded are 
quite equal to the taſk, and who will then 
have a right to protect you from thoſe inſults, 
which. in ſo daring an adverfary, can only by 
ſuch means be repelled.“ 

Terentia, who was not aware that ſo point- 
ed an expreſſion was to follow her jenquiry, 
coloured very high, and did not at the 
moment appear over wile. 

« A good omen!” ſaid Mrs. Mountai ign. 
cc Thank you Ma'am, to Mrs. Bryant, “ for 
the means of ſo pleaſing a diſcovery !* 

Terentia now bluſhed a fill deeper crim- 
Ton; while the fine intelligent eyes of Conyers 
ſcemed all anxiety with internal joy ! 

They had now reached Hauover-ſquare, 
and Terentia hurried to her room, to rumi- 
nate on an event at once ſo terrific, mortifying, 
and diſtreffing. The advice of her friends, 
however repugnant to her wiſhes, ſhe nov 

conſidered 
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conſidered as the only means of extricating 
herſelf from the perſecution of a man whoſe 
principles had rendered him an object of de- 
teſtation, and whoſe attendance on her perſon 
could not fail of rendering her a butt for the 
pointed finger of Calumny to ſhoot at. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


— 


4 conflid—An intruſion produdive of muc!, 
terror to our herane—with the arrival of 
Friend and a treaty of marriage concluded, 


I this diſpoſition of mind ſhe returned to 
the parlour, where ſhe was met by Con- 
yers, who pleaded with ſuch energy of ex- 
preſſion the cauſe which lay next his heart, 
that after a hard firuggle between love and 
diſcretion, ſhe anſwered : | 
“The partiality which Mr. Conyers has 
long ſhewn me, does me the greateſt honour 
—be aſſured, Sir, in return, you are in poſ- 
feſhon of my. moſt ſincere eſteem— and if ! 
could inſure your happineſs by the offer of 
my hand, believe me, I would not heſitate— 
but while I am a bankrupt in that paſſion, on 
which alone depends felicity in the married 
ftate—it would in you be the higheſt 1mpru- 
dence to accept it.“ 
ce Tt would be ſacrilege,” cried he in a tone 
of rapture, © to doubt happineſs with ſuch 
an angel! Blefled with your eſteem, what 
have I to fear? Nothing,” he continued, 
© put that every effort to deſerve ſuch conde- 
ſcenſion, will fall far ſhort of my intention.” 
The ladies now joined them, and Conyers 
having informed them of his approaching fe- 
licity, it was agreed that an early marriage 
ſhould take place, and that to prevent any 
further trouble from lord Aſhton, Terentia 
| *hguld not appear in public till Mr. ern 
| : a 
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had a right to protect her from inſult—ſhe 
accordingly declined going to lady B——s 
route in the evening, and wiſhing to ſpend 
that interval alone, ſhe inſiſted that Mr. 
Conyers ſhould, as it was before intended, 
eſcort the ladies to Portland-ſquare. 

In revolving in her mind all the paſt events 
of her lite, and forming a plan for her future 
eſtabliſnment, Terentia pailed the firſt two 
hours of her retirement.—W hat further ideas 
would have ariſen in her mind is uncertain; 
for the door opened, and lord Afhton, who 
from the moment he firſt caught ſight of her, 
had ſet his ſervant to find out her place of re- 
ſidence, entered, intending to plead as an ex- 
cuſe to the fawily, for what he knew would 
be termed, cruel perſecution—an infurmount- 
able affection—and an intention of honour- 
able treatment, by divorcing his preſent lady, 
who was ſtill on the Continent, living in open 
adultery with her para mour, Standly. 

Terror, ſcorn, aud diſappointment, at 
once flufhed the countenance of Terentia. 
She demanded why ſhe was thus to be perſe— 
cuted ?—and why thus impudently purſued'? 
She then, without waiting for an anſwer, 
rang with violence a ſmall bell which was ſo 
contrived as to reach the nurſery, hoping, 
by that means, for the company of Miſs 
Mountaign—but a few minutes convinced 
her, that it was to no purpoſe, as the child 
was in bed; and nurſe, who had been ill 
Tome time, had taken an opiate, and was 
likewiſe in the arms of Morpheus. She then 
es for Mrs. Mountaigu's woman—but 
untortunately ſhe was gone to ſee her ſiſter, 


and was not expected home till ſuch time as 
the route broke up. 
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When the ſervant was withdrawn, lord 
Aſhton, with an air of triumph approached 
Ber 

«© Why is this lovely countenance ſo ex— 
preſſive of terror?“ he cried, © and why is 
affection like mine, treated with ſuch 
ſcorn ?—I find I am uncommonly lucky to 
night—and that my ſtars ſhine propitious to 


my withes . thus, catching her in his arms. 


and falntiag her with fervour, let me ſhew a 
regard that will be as laſting as life, and 
which is by far too great to be trifled with! 
Nay : look not fo averſe to my honourable 
intention: —{or ſuch they are, and ſhall con- 
tinue. Return but my atiection, and a di- 
vorce inall inflantly take place—in order 
that I may, with juſtice, be intitled to call 
juch a bleſſing mins. | 

c Never!“ cried Terentia, with more 
ſpirit than he expected to find her poſizfled of. 
«& [I would not join myſelf with fuch an un- 

principled profligate for the univerſe.” 

Then, anſwered his lordſhip with 
equal ſcorn, © I know what I have to truft 
to, and will proceed accordingly.” 

He had during this interval drawn her too 
far from the bell, had her terror ſuffered her 
to have applied to it for relief from his rudc 
graſp. She was however in no condition to 
reſcue herſelf, for being quite frightened at his 
manner, ſhe ſunk into a chair, and in accents 
which would have melted a heart leſs obdu- 
Tate than his, was beſeeching him to leave 
her, when the door opened a ſecond time, 


and her good angel, in the form of Groveſty, 


entered the room. 7 
Unconſcious 


Unconſcious of her return, vet fully con- 
vinced by Mrs. Mountaien of ker innocence, 
he had ſtroHed out in order to ivform him- 
felt concerning the rumour which had 
1eached him, of the reſtitution of her for- 
tune. What then muſt be his {rnſations, 
when, on opening the door, he perceived 
her ſeated in the above poſition; while 
Aſhton, with an air of defiance, feomec! 
bent on taking this opportunity to perpetrate: 
his villianous defigns. 

&© What is it I ſee !” ſaid he, © Miſz Sack- 
ville! and in tears too!“ 

Terentia ſprung involuntarily towards 
him, —while Aſkton fercely ſa d: 

Sir, I thank you not for this intrufion— 
this lady and myſelf could have found the 
means of a reconciliation without your 
mterference.” | 

6 Your lordſhip,” ſaid Groveſby, © would 
wiſh me to infer from this—that vou are on 
good terms with this lady—but füch a coun- 
tenance can never be capable of deceit; and 
you, my lord, have endeavoured to blaſt in 
the world's eye, a character vou ought to 
revere ! Say, Miſs Sackville, is my prc- 
lence neceſſary to protect you from inſult f” 

If the leaſt remains of that friendſhip 
with which you once honoured me, ill ex- 
iſts for a wretched orphan—If, as I ever 
thought, the love of virtue reigns predomi- 
nant in your boſom, leave me not with the 
vileſt of men—who with x heart darker than 
the midnight wanderer who plunders for his 
daily ſubſiſtence, . has meanly watched the 
abſence of the family, to inſult one whe- 
equally deteſts and ſcorns him.” 
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« Your own heart, my lord the cauſe of 
humanity—the future peace of this amiable 
woman—all conſpire to make 1t neceſſary 
that you combat with this deſtructive paſlion, 
and ſee her no more!“ 

* And who, Sir,” cried Alhton, fiercely, 
gave F0u authority to protect her, or inſult 
me.—Lady Belinda, I truſt will think this 
interference much to the honour of you: 
pretended virtue.” 7 

To this pointed ſarcaſm, Groveſby replied: 

“This interference, my lord, was merely 
accidental. I had heard a rumour of this 
lady's being reftored to that; aſfluence which 
villlany had long deprived her of—and it was 
with an intent to enquire into the truth of 
the matter, that I waited on Mrs. Moun— 
taign, not knowing Miſs Sackville was a re- 
ident here. May „ Madam,” turning to 

Terentia, congratulate you on this occa- 
ſion.“ 

« You may, Sir, ſhe a, oh bas if 
affluence cannot. protect me from the lawlcs 
purſuit of an abandoned hbertine, the ſe— 
licity occaſioned me by fuch an acquilition, 
will be poor indeed!“ 

Lord Aſhton, petrified at finding her inde- 
pendent—with much embaraſſment ftainmer- 
ed out: 

„ Had I known, Madam, the change 1n 
your fate, 1 ſhould moſt certainly have ſpared 
you this interview ;—but as my intentions 
were then honourable, I hope you will for- 
give this intruſion ; and ſuffer me wen in- 
titled by the laws of my country to make you 


an offer of my hand, to viſit you again. 
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„ Have I not Mrays ſhewn the utmoſt 
_ averſion to yourAlFhlaged paſſion, my lord ;” 
_ anſwered Terentia, 4 how then can you hope 
for a renewal of an acquaintance which has 
ſo much injured me in the eyes of the world? 
All | defire in return for the injury you have 
done me, is, a promiſe, that you never 
again intrude yourſelf into my preſence.” 

«Tis well, Madam!“ he cried, piqued at 
the co apt with which ſhe treated him; 
but as! ge it would be equally diftreſſing 
to delicacy like yours, to be left alone, at this 
late hour, with one married man, as ano- 
ther, I ſhall not go alone. Lord Aſhton ne- 
ver yet ſubmitted to an inſult of this kind 
and curſe me if your virtuous friend ſhall 
thus triumph over me with impunity. Re- 
member, Madam, I once more declare that 
my intentions were honourable. - And now, 
Sir,“ turning to Mr. Groveſby,“ I am ready 

to attend you where ever you plcaſe.” 
The fierceneſs of his manner terrified Te— 
rentia; the idea of a dnel ruſhed into her 
mind, and racked her with unſpeakable an- 
guiſh. She caught hold of Aſhton, and with 
all the ſuppheative eloquence in her power, 
beſought him not to put a fmal end to her 
appearance in-the world by ſuch anill-judg- 
ed proceeding.” : :--:: 

While Mr. Groveſby thus anſwered : “ I 
will not, my lord, be diſpleaſed, at what 
any man, irritated by diſappointment, may 
ſay ; and I have too much regard for the 
reputation of this lady—and too much dif- 
like to that very faſhionable thing called 
falſe honour, to be drawn, in cool blood, 
into an act which the natural dignity of the 
human. 
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human mind, unbiafſed by pernicious example, 
muſt ever ſoar above.” 


Much more paſſed on the ſubje&, but at 


length his lordſhip was convinced by the 
ſound reaſoning of his opponent, (whole 
courage, from many inſtances when broad, 
eould not be doubted) and confuted in that 
falſe bravery which diſappointment and pique 
had worked up in his mind—and much to 
the ſatisfaction of Terentia, they Yer not, 
till contrition had ſo far taken pes of ran- 
cour and revenge in the mind of Aſhton, as 
to be productive of a promiſe never more to 
moleſt her. 

When alone, refle&tion again took pole 
fon of her mind—but it was not that all fe- 
lacing reflection which ariſes from the far cz - 
panded thought of approaching good 1—T hc 
icencs of 6, ſunſhine which had before 
been predominant, now grew gloomy.— She 
could no longer trace in idea her future prol- 
pects of domeſtic felicity without a /igh * 
even the luxury ſhe might taſte from chect- 
ing the humble cottagey, and his numerous 
offspring, did not cœate that elaſtic joy which 
her ſuſceptible heart had before experienced. 
In ſhort, the entrance of Groveſby had de- 
ranged every idea, and inſpired her with a 
wiſh to run from herſclf. 

For this purpoſe ſhe aroſe to try the power 
of muſic, and the following words riſing in- 


voluntarily to her lips, ſhe touched the key: 


and repeated them : 


Grant me, juſt Heaven, a calm repoſe, 
_ Exempt from folly, ſtrife, and pride; 
Where I may pity human woes, 

And taſte the pleaſures you provide. 


And 


INT 1 


And it might lelecha friend 


Jo be the partner of my care, 


Tet Grovetby this retreat attend, 


Whote merit does my heart cuſfnare. 


Why was J born to taſte diflreſ- * 
Why did T meet fo kind a friend“ 
My gratitude has hurt my peace; 
And but in death's cold grave will cnd, 


Come, bleſs d religion, calm my gricl, 
And help mc wn this arduons tal 
Hen fortitude to my rehel ; 
Ah! this, great: God, is all | aſk 


She had but juſt time to finiſh this %, 
when the company returned ; and finding, 
1ow that her heart was too little in her own 
power, cven to he capable for more than a 
friendſhip for Conyers, ſhe wonld have given 
her whole fortune to have been free From he 
preſent engagement. Reſolving, therefore, 
to reveal its treachery, ſhe related all that 
zac paſſed in his ablence—offcred to ſhare 
her fortune with him as a brother—but con 
tended much for a ſingle life; declaring, that 
Thile her preſent prepoſſelſion remained un. 
onquered—frec dom alone could afford he: 
telicity. 

Fo this the whole trio obiected “. On yore 

Pared nothing from a want of affeHtion in a 
om where v. irtue, prudence, | juſtice, and 
amanity, reigned pregominant—nnr would 

friends: adm t an idea Of any dars veiled 

näfertune ariſing from fuch an union ; Wllic 
was, as they ſaid, as neceſſary to contute 'the 
| 5 falle 
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falfe aſperſion thrown out by ford Aſhton 


and his ſervants, as it was to that of turning 
her thoughts from an object on whom ſhe 
eould not ow think but with criminality. 
Overpowered by arguments ſo convincing, 
and ſtarting at the laſt mentioned apprehen- 


ſion, the held out her hand to Mrs. Bryant, 


and ſaid: 


If Mr. Conyers ean be happy with this 
wretched perſon, whoſe mind cannot, all 
deſerving as he is, ſo far conquer itfelf as to 
regard him with an eye of afſection, I will 
not farther hefitate—yet blame not theſe 
:cars—they feel like the tribute of departei 
joy—for ſhould I render ſo worthy a hear: 
as that which glows in the breaſt of my fricud 

unhappy—elicity will never again reach the 
boſom of Terentia.” 

The gentle foui of Conyers melted at the 
folemnity of a ſpecch whichat once ſhewed the 


goodneſs of her heart, and the little hold he 


aad in her alfections—and he was on the point 
o comply with her deſire in giving her up, 
when Mr. Mountaign entered, and being in- 
formed of lord Alhton's s perſeverance, inhiftcd 
on giving her away the next morning. 

To this Fercntia gave an abſolute denial 
but agreed to be his on the Thurſday in the 
following week ; and as this was Friday even- 
ing, the reſt of the interval between that and 
the hour of reſt, was dedicated to planning 
the manner of the wedding. 

Mrs. Bryant pleaded ſtrongly to have it fo- 
lemnized at Bryant Hall, and Terentia, wi 
wiſhed to have it as private as poſſible joined 
in the requeſt—it was therefore concluded, 
that they ſhould reach that place on Wednc!- 
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day evening; and that as ſpring was now re- 
turning, the houſe of the late Mr. Hatheld, 
which Terentia had purchaſed of one of his 
creditors on the reafſumption of her fortune, 
ſhould be put in order for their reception ; 
and that as many of the old ſervants as could 
be collected, ſhould now be engaged in their 
former ſtations. | 
In the midſt of this variety of events, Te- 
rentia forgot not to fulfil her promiſe to the 
old traveller; a little cot, adjacent to her 
eſtate at Hatfield Grove, ſhe made his future 
reſidence; and complied with his requeſt in 
giving him the charge of her poultry, &c. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


In which an 1 revolution in the fate of 
our hieroine takes place—and a new charafter 
is introduced. 


Nozmue material happened till they 
arrived at Bryant Hall, where Teren- 
tia had the ſatisfaction to find many of her 
iaithful domeſtics aflembled to bid her wel- 
come to the reſidence of her infant years 
this grateful tribute of their affection was 
requited by a preſent of five pounds each, 
and an order to replace themſelves in their 

former ſtations. 

When ſummoned to break faſt the next 
morning, the was agreeably ſurpriſed to find 
teated, ready equipped for the ſacred office, 
Mr. Fairfax ; and on deſiring to know how, 
in ſo ſhort a time, he could have been able 
to reach them, he modeſtly replied : 

« I come, Madam, by the deſire of my 
kind patron,” looking at Mr. Mountaign, 
„ who, through your kind interpoſition, 

has made me and my little family happy, by 
railing us above dependance on a man whoſe 
virtues are not ſo great as his ſituation re- 
quires.” 

He then acquainted her that he was act- 
ually in the poſſeſſion of a living which 
would briug him in three hundred a year. 
f Theeye of Terentia gliſtened with pleaſure 


at this RENTS. and proudly rejoicing in the 
. 
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thought, that ſhe herſelf was the origin of 
that joy which beamed in the countenance of 
ſo worthy a man, — She forgot thoſe tumults 
which had, during the preceding night, 
agitated her diſconfolate ſpirits ; and po- 
litely thanking Mr. Mountaign for his dili- 
gence in this a ët of humanity, began :o {6+ 
about a relolution to look forward to her 
future proſpects with a more fervent hope of 
{elicity than the had yet done. 

Conyers now entered, joy animated hiz 
coutitenance, and love beamed from his 
eyes, as he approached the fair arbitreſs of 
his fate; and on one knee poured forth his 
gratitude for her kind obligingneſs, as he 
termed hdr being ready dreſſed for the ſa- 
cre office. | 

Terentia was about to anſwer when a 
ſervant entered, and ſaid, a gentleman juſt 
arrived from the Indies, dehred to ſpeak to 
her on very particular buſineſs, | 

She looked her with that Mr. Bryant 
would accompany her to the tudy—He un- 
derſtood her meaning and followed. 
Conyers changed colour; a figh involun- 
tarily eſcaped him—he trembled, yet knew 
not the reaſon—while the reft of the com- 
pany was bewildered in a labyrinth of con- 
jecture, none of which had the leaft tenden- 
cy to the real cauſe of this interruption. 

When Terentia and Mr. Bryant entered 
the ſtudy, the ſtranger, who was an elderly 
8 in the language of haughty au- 
thority, demanded if her name was not 
Sackville? 

The force of ſomething, unexperienced 
before by Terentia, occaſioned by the re- 
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zemblance between the ſtranger and the 
portrait given her by Bankerton, took from 
her all power of utterance; while Mr. Bry- 
ant, leſs concerned becauſe leſs intereſte(, 
. anſwered in the affirmative, and begged he 
would be brief in what he was going to re- 
late, or they ſhould be too late for that 
ceremony which was to give her to another. 
Jam happy,” replied the ſtranger, “ that 


- ] have arrived in time, or my friend would 


have been cruelly difappointed.” He then 
turned to Terentia, and taking her hand, 
ſaid: 

© You will doubtleſs be ſurpriſed to hear, 
after the letter you Teceived, for I find Mr. 
Hatfield is no more, that your father yet 
lives ”—At the word father! Terentia dropt 
on her knees and burſt into tears ! 

Mr. Sackville, ſuppoſing that her emotion 
ſprung rather from diſappointment, than any 
impulſe of filial affeQion, raiſed her from that 

poſition,.—“ No tears, child,” he ſaid, © all 

I defire of you is, a dutiful acquieſcence to 
my will.—L will have no ſon-in-law but 
one of my own chuling. This gentleman has 
given me to underſtand that you are going to 
fling yourſelf away but mark me, Tercn- 
' tia, I will be obeyed !“ 

Mr. Bryant now began to plead in favour 
of Mr. Conyers, but the old gentleman inter- 
rupted him by ſaying : 

& SIr, you are not unacquainted, I preſume, 
that every father has a right to diſ poſe of his 
own children 

Terentia here interrupted him, by expatia- 
ting on the paternal kindneſs ſne had . 
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from Mr. Bryant, and with a freſh ſhower of 
tears, beſought her father to treat him as her 
deareſt friend! 

J have no inclination,” he anſwered, © to 
be at variance with any of your friends, child, 
—but on the contrary, will requite their 
hoſpitality. But your preſent conneQion 
muſt be broken off! I have given that word 
which I never yet forfeited !” 

Mr. Bryant then briefly related the ſtate of 
Terentia's mind with regard to Grovelby, 
after which he obſerved, that her only chance 
of happineſs in the married ſtate, was to give 
her hand to one whole ardent affection, and 
gentleneſs of manners, could not fail in gain- 
ing her efteem—and that Mr. Conyers, whoſe 
family and character rendered him an object 
worthy of a connection with the firſt families 

in England, was in his opinion much more 
likely to make her happy, than a ſtranger. 

« [am not,” faid Mr. Sackville, © much 
uſed to conteſt, Sir ; Mr. Conyers may be a 
worthy man, but were he a prince, he ſhould 
not have my daughter!“ 

«© But you will not force my inclinations, 
Sir,” cried Terentia, © if, when I fee your 

riend, I cannot love him.” 

« Von have no right,” he replied, «to 
have any inclination to force—it is indelicate, 
for a girl like you to mention ſuch a forward 
ex preſſion. —Y our mother had, I believe, 
little inclination to me, and yet we were toler- 
ably happy—She was a woman of ſenſe, and 
knew her duty.—If I had not quite fo much 
affection as I could have wiſhed-—every deſire 
of my heart was gratified, through fear ; and 
that, let me tell you, Sir, turning to Mr. 

Bryant, 
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Bryant; “ is for any thing I know, the moii 
deſirable property in a wife.“ | 

Terentia began from this ſpecimen of a fa- 
ther's diſpoſition, to wiſh ſhe had actually 
been the wife of Conyers, before his arrival; 
and Mr. Bryant, quite diſguſted with his 
manner, lincerely regretted that recovery 
which the captain deſpaired of—and which 
was the reaſon why the ſuppoled poſthu- 
mous letter, mentioned by Bankerton, had 
been forwarded to England. 

Mr. Conyers was now ſent for, and Mr. 
Bryant, in as gentle a manner as friendſhip 
could dictate, diſcloſed the turn which the 
arrival of Mr. Sackville had given to his 
fate! 

He was much hurt; and with all the ener- 
gy which the moſt ardent affection had inſpi- 
red, pleaded the ſtrength of his paſſion to the 
old gentleman—but he pleaded in vain! _ 

Mr. Sackville, though by no means a per- 
tect character, was poſſeſſed of ſome excellent 
qualities; among which, was a ſteady adher- 
ence to keeping his word ſacred ; and as that 
word was given to a friend, whom he thought 
it impoſhble for any woman to diſlike—all 
that he would condeſcend to ſay was, „Sir, 
I am not ufed to conte, Iwill be obeyed.” 

Mr. Conyers lamented an interruption ſo 
deſtructive to his future hopes of felicity— 
but finding it abſolutely neceſſary, he called 
ſorth that philoſophy to his aid which ever 
diſtinguiſhes the man of virtue, when ſup- 
ported by the rock of religion, from the 
vain unprincipled coxcomb, whoſe pride 
cannot ſtand the teſt of diſappointment, and 
with more compolure than could be pa 

after 
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after leaving Terentia his beſt wiſhes, he 
took leave of a place, which a few hours 
before, had promiſed him an age of bliſs ! in 
order to viſit Mr. Burdet, before he ſet off 
for the Continent, to which place he determ- 
ined to go—nor would he ſuffer himſelf to 
write even to Groveſby, an account of this 
cruel diſappointment, though he had apprized 
him of his intended nuptials. 

Terentia was not more happy—ſhe dreaded 
the authority of a father—and the loſs of 
that friendly council which had ever flown 
from the heart of the friendly Mrs. Bryant— 
who, ſhe ſuppoſed, would now conſ:gn her 
up to a parent, though it was evident they 
were by no means ſatisfied with his tyrannical 
Introduction. | 
The day was ſpent in rehearſing ſome of 
the moſt material incidents of each others life; 
and Mr. Sackville, after being convinced of 
the obligations received from the friends of 
Terentia, made reftitution by ſuch valuable 
preſents, as convinced them he was 1n the 
poſſeſſion of an immenſity of wealth; ang 
that whether it aroſe from a liberality of prin- 
ciple, or a Propenlity to oftentation, he was 
far from ungenerous. | 

In the courſe of the evening he aſſured Te- 
rentia, that the twenty thouſand pounds ſhe 
had already received ſhould continue her own, 
on condition ſhe diſapproved not of the man 
whom he had ſelected for her future hufband; 
and Terentia, who began to receive a more 
favourable opinion of her parent than his 
behaviour at firſt had given her reaſon to ſup- 
poſe he merited, promiſed to obey his com- 
mands, 

In 
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In a weck Mr. and Mrs. Mountaign last 
them, to go to their country ſeat Mr. Pair- 


fax having before that period, left his kind 


benefactor to take poſſeſſion of his new li- 
ving, which was not more than thirty miles 
diſtance from Hatfield Grove, and which Te- 


rentia and her father had promiſed, in com- 


pany with the Bryagts, to ſee before the M 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


A freſh inflance of paternal authority. 


M* Sackville now took poſſeſſion of the 
houſe of his late friend; and ſuffered 
the arrangement made by him to remain un- 
altered, except by the addition of three black 
ſervants, and another of gold lace, and tags 
inſtead of worſted to the hveries already 
beſpoke. Lb 
An interim of three months had paſſed 
without event; during which Terentia often 
regretted, that the ſplendor with which ſhe | 
was now ſurrounded, had not been hers at 
the time Groveſby firſt honoured her with his 
notice, When one day as they were at din- 
ner, the was deſired from her father to pre- 
pare for the reception of her future huſband ; 
who,. he expected, would be at the grove 
within the preſent week; and who he declared 
mould be his ſon within three days after his 
arrival. | 
A declaration ſo arbitrary, diſordered every 
faculty of the trembling Terentia, who ven- 
tured again to intreat him not to render her 
wretched by forcing her inclinations; if, on 
a knowledge of his friend, ſhe found him re- 
' Pugnant to her taſte. | 
“J have ſet my heart on this union,” he 
cried, © and whether or no your taſte and 
mine agree, I ſhall hold myſelf bound, 
in honour and gratitude, to perform a pro- 
miſe made to merit ſo truly deſerving.—80 
no 
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no whining, girl, but prepare to be obedien;, 
or you have no longer a father in me.” 

He ſtaid not for an anſwer, but with ma- 
jeſtic ſtalk left her to think, and to be 
wretched. 

From this unpleaſing reverie, ſhe was 
rouſed by the entrance of Mrs. Bryant, who 


came to invite her to walk. — The fight of {9 
dear a friend added freſh ſoftneſs to her al- 
ready depreſſed ſpirits, and flinging her arms 
round her neck, ſhe fobbed out, „O deareſt 


madam, what can I do? my father's friend 


will bc here in a few.days, and I muſt either 


bind myſelf in a chain of wretchedneſs, or, 
as he has juſt effured me, give up all de- 


pendance on his paternal protection.—Advile 


me, my ever kind monitreſs, how to act with 
rectitude—yet keep clear from a bondage 
winch my ſoul recoils at. 


« Be calm, my love,” replied Mrs. Bry: 


ant, till you Tee what reaſon you have for 
this terror—ſufficient to the day ts the evi, 
itereof ; this much dreaded huſband may, for 


any thing you know, be worthy your regard. 


—Give not a parent reaſon to ſuſpect that 
ſelf-will alone directs you. If when you ice 
him, and he really is deftitute of thoſe etſen- 


tials which are neceſſary to make you happy, 


I will, myſelf undertake to plead for you—- 


till then let not cruel anxiety fo mark your 


countenance. 

Senſible of the juftneſs of her reaſoning, 
2nd calmed by her kind promiſe, Tercntia 
aitured her friend The would endeavour to 
{ſuſpend her grief; and when Mr. Sackville 


returned, which was ſoon after, ihe received 


kim with a tranquil aſpet. But he appeared 
diſoleaſed 


diſple 
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| diſpleaſed—on his brow hung that ſallen 
ſternnefs, which ever diſtinguiſhes an arbitrary 
power When in conteſt with an inferior ob- 
ject: and during the time he ſtaid in the 
room, he directed his diſcourſe to Mrs. Bry- 
ant, nor once noticed the efforts of Terentia 
en every little occaſion to regain his loſt fa- 
our; and when entreated to walk into the 
helds, he only anſwered with determined 
energy, © Ichuſe to be alone.” 

It was now the latter end of June, and the 
feld in which they walked yielded a delight- 
ful proſpect ; mountains whoſe rilng em- 
nence caught new beauties from the humble 
dales, and meadows interſperſed with wood- 
lands, far as the expanded fight could reach, 
attracted the high ſoaring eye of humanity, 
nor ſuſfe red it here to reſt ; it turned the ſoul 
as it were into a ſtage of wonder and admira- 
tion, and gave a topic for a converſation on 
the ſublimity of its author. 

They had rambled near a mile from the 
nouſe, and had juſt got in view of the road, 
when their attention was attracted by a pomp- 
ous funeral proceſhon; and Mrs. Bryant 
exclaimed, great God! the arms on the ſtate 
coach are Sir Paulet Groveſby's! how ſtrange 
lhe added, that Mr. Bryant has never been 
appriſed of his illneſs ! but perhaps an apo- 
plectic fit has taken him off. 

As this event had happened too late to ſave 
Terentia the pangs which attended an ill 
placed paſſion—it required little philoſophy 
to obſerve it without perturbation ; and ſhe 
only felt a momentary regret on the reflection 
that the Bryants might loſe their preſent de- 
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pendance: that fear was, however, ſoon db- 
literated by the riſing hope that her father's 
gratitude aud generoſity would both be enga- 
ged on ſuch an occaſion, to ſupport thoſe 
benevolent worthies who had long fince 


ſnatched her from the impending horror oi Awijtt 
Poverty. his 
During their return Mrs. Bryant appeared val 


penſive, and ſtaid no longer at the grove than 
to take leave of Mr. Sackville ; and Teren- 
tia ſuſpecting the cauſe of her dliſquiet, 
promiſed to call on her tlie next morning, 
and took the firſt opportunity to hint the 


hopes which ſprung from the goodneſs of her 


3 
be pe 
ander 


tend 


own heart, in order to find out if they were S5 
Puilt on a ſolid foundation. In this, bow- I quir' 
ever, ſhe was diſappointed, for Mr. Sach anſw 
ville only an{wered, that unleſs the would — 
romiſe to oblige him in the point on which you 
he had ſet his heart, he ſhould hold her un— will 
worthy of any favour in his power to grant. ont! 
Alarmed beyond expreſſion at a manner fo 81 
repulſwe, ſhe burſt into tears, and retired to anne 
her room; where, during the reſt of the nis t 
evening (for ſhe was not delired to appear) 700! 
ſhe reflected on the mutability of human i- Ter 
licity, and condemned the tyrannical cuſtom WE {001 
of the Indies, as the cauſe of that faſtidi- mor 
ouſneſs which appeared to be the ruling cha- hon 
racteriſtic of a father whom ſhe wiſhed t V 
honour. | mat 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


* "i 


Ait from ſquire Onſet—his remar 1 15 during 
Lis journey to the Continent—with the arri- 


val of a ſtranger. 


HE next morning ſhe ſent the maid with 
her duty, deſiring to kuow if ſhe might 
be permitted to make her father's break faſt; 
and received for anſwer,“ that ſhe might at- 
tend him.“ 
| She accordingly went ow n, and on en- 
| quiring how he had reſted'a fecond time, he 
| anſwered ; 
«If you regarded my health, Terentia, 
vou would pay implicit obedience to my 
will; all pretenſi on to atfetion aie inſults 
| on the underſtanding when that is wanting.“ 
She was about to awer, when the ſervant 
announced *{quire Onſet ; who, followed by 
| his two hounds as uſual, blundered into the 
room, and very familiarly ſhook hands with 
Terenda, apologizing for his not ſeeing her 
| ſooner, by ſaying he had for the laſt four 
months had a little tour, and in his return 
home had juſt touched on the continent. | 
While Mr. Sackville ſuppoting him an inti- 
mate acquaintance of Mr. Hatheld's, endea- 
voured to ſhake off his anger by entering into 
a converſation with him : 
How do you like France, Sir?“ was the 
introducing queſtion. 
« Not at all, Sir,” anſwered the '{quire, 
| «1 would 
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« I would rather cut up my hounds than par- 
take of a Frenchman's table ; their diſhes are 
all fo oil'd, vinegar'd, and garlicked, that ! 
never enjoyed a good meal from the time! 
left England, to the time I returned to it 


again. Aunt Tabitha ſays I am grown as 


thin as a hurdle. | 

«© But ſurely, Sir, if you had required it, 
you miglit have had ſomething cooked to 
your own taſte; the French are too polite a 
people not to with to accommodate ſtrangers 
in ſuch trifling particulars.” 

«© Sir, you are much miſtaken; a French 


cook is ſo tenacious of his knowledge in thoſe 


matters, that was you to give him ten times 
the worth of a veal or lamb chop to have it 
done in the Engliſh mode, he would not 
omit what he calls the delicious flavour of his 
favourite garlick, and this for the honour of 


that taſte on which they ſo much pride them- 


lelves. | 
This is amazing!” anſwered Mr. Sack- 

ville, © I thought eaſe and freedom, ſo much 

the characteriſtic of that nation, that you 


had but to ſignify your deſire to be accom- 
modated with whatever you wiſhed to at- 


tain.” | 

c Quite the reverſe, I. aſſure you,” cried 
the '{quire; © I defired to have an Engliſh 
knife and fork to eat my dinner with, but 
was obliged to fit down with a knife only, 
and that with a point as narrow as the tip 
end of a tea-ſpoon.—D—me if I had half 
ſatisfied the cravings of an empty ſtomach, 
before every thing ſolid was diſcharged from 
the table. | 

| The 


E 98-3 
The Eaſt Indian ſmiled, and the ſquire 


proceeded :: 

© Your idcas of eaſe and politeneſs are 
quite erroneous they are-as bigotted to their 
faſhions, as a hound to his ſcent. Even a 
hair dreffer ſcorns to diſgrace himſelf by de- 
viating from the taſte of his nation—for 
though I offered him half a crown to let my 
head remain in the Engliſh mode—he turned 
hort on his heel, and with all the grimace of 
his country, told me, I could not be indulged 
in ſo uncouth a requeſt, without his eternal 
diſgrace !” | 

Mr. Sackville now enquired concerning the 
| city of Paris, and its police? 

Baut the ideas of the ſquire, which ſeldom 
extended beyond bunting, cating, and drink- 
ing, had been ſo deeply engaged in the dif- 
appointments he had that way met with, that 
the buildings, the police, tae government, 
end, in ſhort every obſervation requiſite to 
the improvement of knowledge in a traveller, 
had, by him, paſſed unnoticed ; and he was 
now timely relieved from an anſwer which 
would have diſcovered as much, by a poſt- 
chaiſe entering the yard, which cauſed Mr. 
Sackville to exclaim, „Oh! he is come 
Henry, the preſerver of my life is at laſt ar- 
Tived ” At which words he haſtily left the 
room, and flew to embrace the ſtranger. 

He ſoon returned, and with him a very 
handſome youth, who appeared to be about 
elphteen—a plealing ſweetneſs blended with 
gravity was viſible in his countenance, While. 
an air of ſerenity, intermixed with a diffi- 
dence, rendered him a much leſs alarming 
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object than the fears of Terentia had ſug- 
geſted him to be—and inſtilled into her mind 
the pleaſing idea of his being incapable of 
coinciding with the tyranny of her father, 
when he found his addreſſes were repugnant 
to her wiſh. 

The 'ſquire foon departed, and Terentia 
was about to leave the room, in order to give 
directions for the day, when Mr. Sackville, 
with Eis ufual ſternneſs forbade her going till 
ſhe had given him her word to be obedient to 
his wiſh in being-the wife of his friend. 

Her heart recoiled at the idea; and prompt- 
ed by the dread of future miſery, ſhe with 
more ſpirit than he thought her poffeſſed of, 
anſwered: 

« Honour impels me, Sir, to aſſure your 
friend, that however deſerving he may be— 
and however I may with to pleaſe the author 
of my being—my aflections are not in mv 
power I have no heart to give !—-and if, a, 
my mind portends, he is poſleſſed of that tris 
greatneſs of mind which diſtinguiſhes the mi! 
of gencrous priciples from the mercenary pre- 
tender toaffection, he will ſcorn to accept 37 
hand on terms ſodeſiructive to my peace 

Mr. Sackville, with the looks of a furs. 
defired Henry to have a good heart—for cha: 
he ſhould not be diſappointed—and added ; 
ce the world is come to a fine paſs, indeed, if 
ſuch a girl as this, is thus openly to dely a 
father's command!” 

While the ſtranger, with looks. of compa!- 
ſion, made ſome apologies for the affliction 
which he had occaſioned her, and added: 
However I may regret the diſappointment, 
Madam, on which perhaps e Pos 
ture. 
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future good—l have a ſoul too great to accepi 
the hand of a princeſs, where freedom of 
choice is wanting to inſure felicity !” 

A rising ſtorm had been gathering in the 
mind of Mr. Sackville, from the moment. 

Terentia had expreſſed herſelf ſo contrary to 
his inclinations- pride, on an auſwer at once 
ſo galling to the hopes he had built in carry- 
ing his point —now augmented to the whirl- 
wind: he flampcd, ſwore and inſiſted that 
he would be obeyed —or, that he would for 
ever renounce a daughter who deſerved not 
his protection — and, leaving the room, 
told them he ſhould return again in an hour, 
and ſhould then exvect her final anlwer. 

The ſtranger now detred Ferentia would 
be calm—afuring her the had nothing to 
fear on his account; that he would, to pre- 
vent her from ill geatment, inflantly leave 
that part of the world, and endvavour to find 
ont ſome near and dear friend, who, he 
hoped, yet exiſted. 

Terentia, who had already conceived 2 
friendſhip for a perſon who appeared to be 

poſſeſſed of every good: quality Which conſti- 
tutes a worthy, character, almoſt repented ſhe 
could not regard him with the eye of alfection 
—and ſignified. her deſire to learn the parti- 
culars of his fortune, during his relidence in 
India; particularly that period in which he 
had ſa ved her father's life! | 

Henry anſwered, that being ſhipwrecked 
about five years ſince, in company With an 
uncle who-had undertaken the care of him, 
and who had periſhed in the ſtorm, whil« the 
waves had waſhed him on an land near the 
reſidence of Mr. Sackville, he had been diſ- 
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covered by ſome of that gentleman's ſervants, 


who had repaired thither on obſerving the 


wreck : that on being preſented to him he 


appeared much pleaſed with him—that by his 
aliduity to make himſelf -uſeful, he had 
gained the eſteem and friendſhip of his kind 
benefactor, who had long treated him as his 
fon—that on being out one day on a failing 
party, a ſquall of wind overſet their veſſel, 
and that at 'the 'hazard ef his own life he 
had ſaved that of his friend! that in return, 
Mr. Sackville had promiſed to make him all 
the reſtitution in bis power, by giving him his 
daughter in marriage, on his return to Eng- 
land—< but, added he, © I thould ill de- 
ſerve the friendſhip I have experienced from 
To kind a benefactor, could I now be ungrate- 
ful enough to render that daughter wretched.” 

c And I, ſaid Terentia, © thould ill re- 
quite ſuch diſintereſted behaviour, if I ſuffered 
you, through me, to loſe that grateful fricnd- 
ſhip which you have ſo juſtly merited.—No ! 
I will on his return appear to acquieſce in his 


deſires let him ſuppoſe I favour your ſuit— 
by that means we fhall gain time to fall into 


fome meaſure 'to ſoften that rigour which 
terrifies me more than I can expreſs !—As a 
brother, how could I value the diſtinguiſhed 
friend of my father!” 

And how !” cried the ſtranger, „could I 
revere a ſoul ſo great :;—Why did I not know 
you ſooner—or, why know you at all ! But 
to fayour our ::heme, I will, to-morrow, ſet 
out in ſearch of my friends; I left them in 
the fartie: moſt part of the weſt of England— 
Siould I find them living—how will they 
regret among the many contingencies 3 

ife, 
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life, a diſappointment. which has deprived 
them of ſuch a daughter !—but I have done 
—you ſhall find, Madam, that misfortuncs 
have taught me philoſophy !” 

c *T's a matter of wonder,” {aid Terentia, 
wiſhing to turn the ſubject of philoſophy to 
ſomething leſs intereſting, © that during the 
term of five years, you never have heard any 
account of your friends I- Vet why do I. 
wonder? it 18 a long time ſince I had any 
news of my father !—indced we thought bim 
no more !” 

* Mr. Sackville,” ſaid Henry, © dreading, 
as he was pleaſed to ſay, a ſeparation; 
would never ſuffer me to let them know I was 
ſtill alive ! always alledging t; at as they muſt 
| long before any letter from me could have 
arrived, have heard of the loſs of our ſhip, 
| the idea of my fill exiſting, without the 
means of a Tupport, would only add to their 
grief: whereas their concluding me no more, 
though it might be productive of preſent 
atliction, yet it would exempt them from 
luture miſery !” 

* Terentia now recollecting that his name 

was yet unknown to her—enquired by what 
name the ſhould call her brother! 
The ſtranger, with a. look which at once 
indicated pleaſure and regret, was about to 
anſwer—when the return of Mr. Sackville 
chained his tongue, by bis aſking in a voice 
of tyranny—if he had yet a daughter ? 

* You have an angel! Sir,” cried Henry; 
but Jet me intreat you to lay aſide all au- 
gerity to a child who wiſhes to oblige you—— 
tough ſhe thinks a little time neceſſary to 
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make obſervations on a character which you, ; 
Sir, are perhaps too partial to.“ a 

If this is the caſe,” anſwered Mr. Sack- ; 
ville, © I am eaſy—yet I think it a little e- j 
traordinary that my judgment is to be ſun- | © 
poſed exceptionable. But come, Terentia, 1. 
holding out bis hand—let me know when! 
am to keep open houſe, for J am determined 6 


to celebrate your nuptials with all the pomp 
of the Eaſt —not a creature within five WW 11 
miles of the village but ſhall remember tie WW , 
day that bleſſes me with the ſon of ny MW N 
choice!“ | | 1 
Henry bowed, while a bluſh of duplicity WW 
overſpread the face of Terentia—and in- 1, 
fantly recoli-cting her appointment with a4 
Mrs. Bryant, ſhe pleaded that, as an excuſe 
20 withdraw while Mr. Sackvile obſcr- +þ 
ved,—that the delicacy of the Engliſh ladies ve 
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1 was equally troubleſome as the forward nes m 
1 of thoſe of other countries —and added, 1 H 
# fuppoſe fhe will expect to keep you in fuß dy 
* pence for a twelvemonth if I don't interfere, 10 
3 but depend upon it ſhe ſhall be yours ina 
* Month.“ be 
4 Henry thanked him for his well- meant at 
KB kindneſs—after which he propoſed the nest bas 
= day to ſet out on his Journey to the Weſt, no 
= Mi. Sackville could very well have ex- 
be cuſed this journey—being ſo felfiſh in the vil 
* love of Henry, as to dread, leſt the affection 8 
0 of his parents ſhould leſſen the eſteem which Nag 
the youth had always ſhown for himſelf ; but | 
à meeting could not now be prevented; and 
ke acquieſced in his wiſh, though not witt pir 
out aſſuring him he ſhould be extreme! 48 
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jealous if he ſaid above a week—hefides, ho 
added, I muſt firſt introduce you to our 
neighbours ; they will, I am certain, be 
proud of having the honour of your ac- 
quaintance.” 

He then aſked him if he had any objection 
to a walk, as he wanted to ſhew him ſome 
improvements which we has making on an 
eſtate he had juſt purchaſed. 

Henry agrecd : and they ſallied forth into 
the ſame field where Terentia and Mrs. Bry- 
ant had walked the evening before; after 
which they went to the place appointed ; and 
laſtly, Mr. Sackville propoſcd taking him to 
Mr. Bryant's, to whom, he ſaid, he had 
been under great obligations on Terentia "Ip 
account. 

In returning from the building, they croſſed 
the poultry yard, where Terentia's old tra- 
veller was buſy in feeding his feathered com- 
munity, Mr. Sackville having acquainted 
Henry with the manner of their firſt intro- 
duction, and what followed; the youth turned 
to the old veteran: | 

«You are, 7 he ſaid, « happy, to 
be the care of youth, beauty, and wiſdom, 
at an age fo great—l could almoſt wiſh to 
leap through my prime of life to be fo 
noticed!“ 

All in good time,” anſwered Mr. Sack- 
ville; “I dare ſay you would be wonderfully 
ſorry to change lituations with this good old 
man a month hence.” 

Henry ſighed ! and the old man ſaid : 

* Indeed, Gentlemen, I enjoy more hap- 
pineſs than a ſovereign prince ! as my ſubjects 
here, pointing to the poultry, “ unlearned 
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in deceit will form no plots or ſtratagems 


to betray me nor will dark-minded faction 
wound my peace | No !—Free from th: 


| idea of ſoaring to be my equal—or indul- 


ging the ungrateful wiſh of diſputing my will 
—that gratitude which inſtinct implants in 
all—but which deep-rooted error and upſtart 
pride, in too many of the human race, has 
totally diſpelled, now ſtands confeſſed in their 

geſtures—as, attentive to my call, they ruſh 


in promiſcuous crouds to dale my dall 


bounty. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


An ægrecalle diſcovery. 
TERENTIA found Mrs. Bryant in the 


parlour ; on her entrance, {he ftarted— 
« My dear girl, Jam happy to ſee you,” ſhe 
faid, „though, I own I am a little diſap- 
pointed, as | thought it was Mr. Bryant, who 
has been gone ſince five in the morning, to 
learn the particulars of Sir Paulet's death. — 
How very unfortunate, my dear Terentia, is 
this event!“ 

«Let not; deareſt Madam, the loſs of this 
ſriend diſtreſs you,” ſaid Terentia, tenderly 
wiping away tne falling tear—which on the 
dread idea of being again deftitute, had ſtarted 
unbidden from her eye—< is not your orphan 
dependant, now In the poſſeſſion of affluence? 
believe me, ſuch is the real afſection which 1 
bear you—that to be deprived the power of 
rendering the eve of your life happy, would 
exempt me from every real felicity ! but 
come,” ſhe continued, © you muſt rejoice 
with your daughter on her deliverance from 
that chain of. dark thoughts which yeſterday 
oppreſſed her.” She then acquainted her with 
the arrival of the ſtranger, and with his ge- 
nerous acquieſcence with her withes. 

Mrs. Bryant ſmiled through her tears—- 
and told her he had taken the only method 
to enſure her gratitude—< which,” added 
the, © to a mind like my Terentia's, 1s often 
pr dau ive of a more tender paſſion.“ 
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4 Shall J own, anſwered Terentia, © there 
is ſomething in the manner of my father'; 
Iriend, that I am exceedingly intereſted in, 
and which makes me regret I cannot love 
him. Why did the form of Grovelby baniſh, 


as it has done, every hope of future felicity 


in this unhappy boſum ?” 

A thundering rap at the door now informed 
them that ſome viſitors were entering. Mrs, 
Bryant breathed on her hand in order to dif 
pel the redneſs from her eyes, and Terentia 
began to recollect her gloves were rather 
foiled, when her father and the young ſtranger 
entered. 

Mrs. Bryant no ſooner raiſed her eyes to 
bid them welcome, than ſhe ſcreamed aloud, 
and fell ſenſeleſs on the floor—while Henry 


few to her aſſiſtance, and in a tranſport ci 


fearful joy, cried, © It is—it is my mother!“ 

A conſciouſneſs of my inability to deſcribc 
it, prompts me to leave to my readers' ima- 
gination what paſſed in the boſom of Mis. 
Bryant on her recover y—ſuſhce it to ſay, it 
would have been a good ſubject for the pencil 
of a Reynolds, to trace with its inimitable 
colourings, the various emotions of ſurpriſe, 
doubt, and joy, which at once anima ted her 
countenance on a diſcovery ſo grateful to her 
fond heart; 

"While Terentia, leſs intereſted, experienced 
ſenſations equally pleaſing, though unattended 
with that acuteneſs of } Joy which makes cen 

pleaſure painful. 

In the breaſt of Mr. gackville far different 
a aroſe—he blamed himſelf for bav- 

g from ſelfiſh views detained a ſon of 


tach merit, ſrom parents ſo worthy—and con- 
vincec 


ö 
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vinced of the ill-confequences which ſuch a 

proceeding might have been productive of, he 

reſol ved, if potfible, to eraſe it from they 

memory, by inveſting them with a large ſhare 

of his fortune, the whole of which amonntec! 

to little leſs than two hundred thouſand 
ounds. 

The only anxiety which remained on the 
mind of Mrs. Bryant, was, how to inform 
the worthy partner of her heart of an acqui- 
ſrtion which, from the abruptneſs of the 
interview, had nearly proved dangerous to 
her intellectual faculties. | 

There was, however, no time to confider 
of a method leſs alarming, for while the; 
were planning a {ſcheme for that purpoſe, he 
entered, and with looks of love, whiſperce 
Perentia—that the wheel of Fate ſeemed 
turning in her favour. 

Terentia, thinking this ſpeech had its ori- 
gin from the faſcinating appearance of the 

ſtranger, anſwered : 

«© believe I can return you the pleating 
compliment, for I aſſure you, I have the 
ſtrangeſt intelligence to communicate—" 

* Oh! oh!“ interrupted Mr. Bryant, ſup- 
poſing ſhe had heard of the miſtake made by 
Mrs. Bryant, with regard to the funeral of 
Sir Paulet (which in fat, was no other than 
that of lady Belinda, who, having caught! 
cold, by ſetting too long under the hands of 
the hair dreſſer, after a violent fever with 
which fhe had been attacked)“ you are, I 
truit then, at no loſs to find out my enigma!“ 

* Really, Sir,” Taid Fercntia, a little ſur- 
priſe, „J am not proficient enough in the 
K 6 art 
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art of divination, to underſtand your mean- 
ing!“ | | . 

Mr. Bryant had, during Terentia's anſwer, 
fixed his eyes on the ftranger—and Mr. Sack- 
ville, whoſe heart ſmote him for the part he 
had acted, and who anxiouſly wiſhed to ap- 
priſe him of the arrival of his ſon, now ſaid: 

Can you forgive me, my friend! for thus 
long depriving you of the ſociety of ſuch a 
child! at a time too, when your generoſity 
ſupported and protected n ine from the hand 
of zdyerlity-—the narrowneſs of my conduct 
appears, at this moment in ſuch unnatural] 
colours, I ſhall never again think myſelf your 
equal—never reſt, till by a conduct leſs inte- 
reſted—I convince you I am not quite uny or- 
thy of your friendſhip.“ 

Henry now fell on his knees—while Mr. 
Bryant exclaimed—< Great Gd! is it poi- 
fible — Do I again embrace my child !—by 
what ſtrange Providence haſt thou been pre- 
ſerved, and what firange reverſe of fate has 
thus long withheld thee from my arms? 

An eclairciſſement now took place—and 
Mr. Bryant, reflecting on the fatherly part 
Mr. Sackville had acted towards his much 
loved fugitive, and juſtly eſteeming favours 
which, in the end, had proved ſo conducive 
to his happineſs—though regretting the intri- 
cacy which marked the manner of conferring 
them, nobly forgave the pangs he had ſuffered 
(in ſuppoſing him no more |) and embraced 


in perfect harmony the future friend of us 


heart; | 

Who, to the utter confuſion of Terentia, 
now prepoſed that the next day's ſun ſhould 
witneſs the nuptials of his children; adding, 
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that until that event, which had long been 
the firſt wiſh of his heart was accompliſhed, 
his joy would be incomplete. 

Mr. Bryant looked on his ſon with an in- 
tent to develope the inmoſt rcceffes of his 
heart; but Henry, too noble to prefer his 
own happineſs to that of Terentia, betrayed 
not that extreme joy which he had expected 
to fd expreſſive in his countenance; and to 
the ſurpriſe of the two gentlemen, he an- 
ſwered: 

« However gratified my utmoſt wiſhes 
would be by an union ſo much beyond either 
my deſerts or expectations both in point of 
perfections and intellc&tual endowmcnts, I 
muſt now, and, I hope, turning to Mr. 
Sackville, <* without increaſing the diſplca- 
ſure of my beſt friend, declare—that I never 
will accept ſo deſirable a treaſure, on terms. 
leſs eſſential to felicity, than that of an unon 
of hearts!“ 

«© Noble minded youth!“ cried Terentia, 
thou art indeed deſerving of more felicity 
than ſuch a bankrupt as myſelf can bring 
you—may you be happy, whatever is the fate 
of Terentia ! 

A glow of ſatisfaction overſpread the ſace 
of Mr. Bryant, from a declaration ſo agree- 
able to his wiſh—weile ſurpriſe, anger, and 
contempt, ſtood boldly deſcriptive in the 
countenance of Mr. Sackville. 

«© What!” cried he, © How !—Did you 
not tell me, my daughter would be dutiful? 
I will have no child who prefers the gratifi- 
cation of ſelf-will, to that of preſerving my 
peace —I will give every ſhilling I am worth 

to 
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to charitable uſes—if the child of my hear: 
thus turns againſt her father 

66 Selt-will, my ever honoured Sir,” cried 

Terentia, “ is not the cauſe of my diſobe— 
dience—a more fatal obſtacle will not ſulfer 
me to render ſo much worth, as ſtands con- 
feſſed in this your friend, miſerabl: !—for un- 
leis the reign of my affect ions was len me, to 
render the journey through that road of care 
bi:ſsSfal ; of what can J aſſure him but a ccr- 
tainty of wretchedneſs !” 

Mr. Bryant now took Mr. Sackville by the 
arm, and begged he would accompany him 
to his ſtudy, having ſomething (as he ſaid) to 
communicate, in which he was much inte- 
reſted; and Tcrentia tock that opportu— 

8 | 
nity to return home, but not before ihe had = 


invited the Bryants to dinner. ſe 
The day paſled in a reciprocal rehearſal of 80 

the incidents of the Bryants, during the long 16 

abſence of Henry, and the reaſon ef their la 

removal from the Weſt of England. th 
Mrs. Bryant took the firſt opportunity, 

which happencd not till late in the evening, at 


to acquaint Terentia with the change in the 
 Grovelby family; and added that Mr. Bryant tl 
had, and ſhe hoped with ſome ſucceſs, com- 


municated this intelligence to. her father, WL 
"who, though not fully convinced of the 1m- 5 
propriety of her marrying Henry, or ſatisfied 1 
with giving up bis favourite ſcheme, appeared = 
not ſo very ſtrenuous for an immediate union bi 
as he had heretofore been. d. 
When retired for the night, Tercnta, 8 
freed from the dread of perſecution, gase | 
way to ſenſations of a different kind; thoug", PTS 
perhaps, not leſs painful—The grateful 1. 2 
texcouite 101 
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tercourſe of mutual aſſedtion, at one moment 
glided through her raifed imagination 
while the next preſented the naughty fpirit of 
her father, claſhing with the equally proud 
though more mercenary one of Sir Paulet. 
Even Grovelby might ere this have converted 
his regard into diſlike or the rumour of her 
marriage with Conyers, might have crafc« 
her entirely from his mind. 

In this reverie of anxious fear, The was in- 
terrupted by her maid, who, on entering her 
room, exclaimed: 

«© Mercy on us, Ma'am, how ſtrangely 
things are come about—I dare ſay Mr. and 
Mrs, Bryant were never ſo happy in their 
lives—nay, well they may, for I have never 
ſeen ſo handſome a man—and then ; he is ſo 
g00d-natured, there is not the leaſt fear but 
he will make a charming hulband—Mungo 
ſays, that the Indians love him better than 
they do opium.” ; | 

«© The Indians,“ anſwered Terentia, vexed 
at her intiufion, © are not more partial to 
that deſtructive deſpoiler of ſenſibility, than 
thou to the muſic of thy own tongue.” 

« Nay, Ma'am, I only repeat his own 
words; but for that matter, Mungo has 
talked of nobody elſe, fince his arrival; 
though, to be ſure, fervants have no right 
to trouble their betters with the low chit 
chat of the kitchen, and if you don't like 
him, to be ſure it lisnifies nothing Maſter's 
being ſo 5&/tropulous.” 

«Yeery body!“ reiterated Terentia (im- 
preſſed with the idea of Groveſby's being 
made acquainted with the rumour) « I charge 
you on pain of my difpleaſure, never to men- 
tion 
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tion or ſuffer any one elfe to divulge this my 
father's intention of giving me to Mr. Bryant, 
for moſt certainly I ſhall never be his.“ 
„Oh! Ma'am, as to that,” ſhe anſwered, 
* you may depend on my being as ſilent as 
night; for I am ſure if you don't like him, 
it is cruel in. Maſter to be ſo urgent—for as 
to fortune, every. body knows Mr. Bryant 
can't give him nothing; and as to himſelf, 
why he had not a ſecond coat to his back 
when Maſter found him juſt dead for want 
indeed, when one comes to think of the 
matter, and conſider all things—1 think it is 
a piece of aſſurance to aſpire to your lady- 
ihip at all !—Mongo ſays, that Maſter is as 
rich as a Nabob ! and that he has got as 
many diamonds as will buy both. houſes of 
parliament | and for that matter—lI ſaid as 
ſoon as I ſaw him, that Mr. Conyers was a 
thouſand times handſomer I am ſure cvery 
body was ſorry when Maſter came and parte 
you.“ | . 
«© Whatever. may be my reaſon for diſap- 
proving Mr. Bryant for a. huiband,” ſaid 
Terentia, I will not allow any one to re— 
fleet on my.fathe;”s friend—He is the moſi 
generous, moſt amiable, moſt accomplithed 
of men; and would do honour to a much. 
more exalted ſtation than any in which | 
could place him!“ : 
The girl having no idea that panegyric, 
like the foregoing, could be dictated by any 
thing leſs than the tender paſſion, anſwered: 
« Nay, Ma'am, every young, lady has 2: 
right to have 1wo opinions; if | was a gentle- 
woman myſelf, and had a mind to be lecret 


in my affairs, I would never let my _ 
| Ant 
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and know what my left did—and certainly, 
every body may ſee Mr. Bryant is a gentle- 
man—for as to dignity of manners, (as Tho- 
mas ſays) there is hardly his cqual. Mr. 
Conyers, to be ſure 1s very handſome—but 
then Mr. Bryant beats him all to nothing, 
with regard to az and the like—but as to 
what I hear and ſee, I would rather die than 
divulge it.“ | 

« Well,” ſaid Terentia, tired of her jar- 
gon, © you may now leave me; I wiſh to be 
alone, and will diſpenſe with your further 
aſſiſtance.“ 3 
The next morning a new alarm took poſ- 
ſeſſion of her ſpirits by a note from Mr. Bry- 
ant, with an account that his beloved wife 
(to whom the ſurpriſe of the preceding day, 
would, he feared, proved fatal) was danger- 
ouſly ill, and begged to ſee her immediately. 

She was met at the door by the diſconſo— 
late Mr. Bryant“ Alas! my amiable friend, 
how happy did I yeſterday think myſelf—and 
how wide is the compaſs of this day's mi- 
ſery ?” 

His terrors were, however, in ſome mea- 
fure groundleſs, for though the delicacy of 
her conſtitution ſuffered much from this un- 
expected ſurpriſe—yet, at the period of three 
weeks, ſhe was ſo far recovered as to be 
thought able to undertake a journey to Te- 
ceive the benefit of a different air, which her 
phyſician had ordered, as the only thing now 
neceſſary to eftabliſh her health. 

For this purpoſe, Mr. Sackville propoſed 
viſiting a maiden relation of his—and, in a 
few days, after giving a ſtrict charge to her 
ſervant to convey any meſſage which might 
arrive 
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arrive trom Grovelby to the et of M £118 Sta- 
pleton, (the lady whom they were going to 
vitit) Terentia, in company with her friends. 
left Hatheld Grove, for the ſtil! more deau— 
tiful proſpects of South Wales. 


CHAPTER 


. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


A rencontre. 


URING this excurſion of the Sackville 
family, Mr. Groveſby was attending his 
father, who had been ill; and was now, b 
order of his phylicians, trying the Briſtol hot 
wells. | | 

Miſs Muſgrove, who was with them at the 
time of Lady Belinda's death, and who, 
merely to gratify a deſire of captivating our 
new made widower, had feigned a ſtomachic 
complaint, was alfo of the party. 

It has already been obſerved that Mr. Con- 
yers had communicated his intended marriage 
to Groveſby ; but as Mrs. Mountaign did not 
return to London, but went immediately into 
the furthermoſ parts of H —thire, and 
as Mr. Conyers had long fince left England, 
too much depreſſed to give even his deareſt 
friends the reaſon, he was an entire ſtranger 
to her real ſituation. | 
Miſs Muſgrove, anxious to gain the eſteem 
of the object of her adoration, watched every 
turn in his countenance ; and if at any time 
a ſigh eſcaped him, ſhe had always ſome ex- 
pevient at hand to intercept the gloom of 
progreſſive thought. She would perſuade 


him to walk—or propoſe a ride—or offer to 
attend him to 'the&Fooms : in ſhort, by thus 
conſtantiy experiencing her delire to give 
pieafure, his gratitude became engaged; and 
though he was cautious in giving her realon 

| | to 
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w ſuppoſe ſhe had any aſcendeney over his 
heart, yet his behaviour at times bordered ſe 
mach on that of true friendſhip, that her 
:anguine hope of ſucceding began now 20 
gain ground, and the idea of figuring away 
in the character of Mrs. Groveivy, was 9f 
all others the moſt predominant. 

Ignorant, therefore, of her being at liberty, 
and encompaſſed with the intangling ſnare of 
another woman, it is not a matter of much 
ſurpriſe that Terentia engaged little of bis 
thoughts. His father's determination to ren- 
der him wretched, had taught him to ſtruggle 
with his paſſion: and the ſuppoſition that the 
was now another's, had fortified him in this 
reſolution, 77: : S 

Far differently were the thoughts of Teren— 
tia employed; in anxious expectation and 
cruel diſappointment, ſhe had paſſed a whole 
month without once hearing from the objed 
of her conſtant thought; but then recollecting 
that Grovelby, ever actuated by the principle 
of rectitude, from prudential reaſons might 
defer his ſeeing her, ſhe bluſhed at the inc. 
gruity of her expectations, and became, though 
not leſs earneſt in her hope of being beloved 
by the only man who could render her hap- 
Py ; yet leſs ſanguine with regard to the affur- 
ance that ſhe was ſo. 
Mis. Stapleton did not contyibute much 
to the enlivening the party, as. t 
_ ded herſelf too much on the charaQer of 2 
devotee, to enter into any amuſements where- 
in the mind might relae${rom care; a cor- 
ſtant ſucceſſion of devout exercifes,., which 
on no account whatever could be diſpenſed 
with, took up at leaſt half the day; if it 
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rained, ſhe flew to her cloſet to pray for fac 
weather, that the hay might not be datuaged: 
if a few days ſunſhine bleſled thetlabour of 
the huſbandman, ſhe inftantly dreaded the 
toſs of the afterſeed, obſerving it was tur- 


ning brown for want of an heavenly thower ; 


nor could the reſt till the had aſked of Pro- 


ricence what ſhe was convinced was ſo very 
teceſſary to the exiſtence of the lowing heids. 
On Mr. Bryant's once aſking her if the did 
not think it preſumptuous to pray for blei- 
hngs, as ſhe naght think them She anfwercd, 
with all the conſequence of a Phariſaical 
oaſter, .that, | | - 

The elected people of God could not 
ut do the thing that was rght /*) 

In ſhort, by an oſtentation which is by no 
neans conſiſtent with true picty, ſhe render— 
| herſelf ſuſpicious to the judicious eye, 
nd the more ſo, as her charity on many gc- 
aſions had fhewn itſelf to be very confined. 
Mr. Sackville, after ſatisfying himſcit 
ith admiring the beautiful declivities of 
bis truly enchanting country, during the 
ace of fix weeks, now propoſed to ſpend 
ew days at Briſtol in their return to Hat- 
id Grove. | 
Miſs Stapleton obſcrved, that during the 
urſe of her moral life (which amounted to 
y-eight years) ſhe had never entered that 
ace of iniquity. | 
„Then,“ anſwered Mr. Sackville, *“ we 
lil take you with us ; for truly, coz, thou 
to encruſted with methodiſtical ruſt, that 

tle of the Briſtolian poliſh is abſolutely 


ary to give us an idea of your true co- 
3 ? 


It 
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It was not without much perſuaſion (ha: 
the conſented to be of the party; however 


on condition that ſhe might be fuifered to re- Nr 
tire whenever her heart pointed out the he- on 
ceffity of prayers, either for herſelf or friend, 0 
(the latter of which ſhe affurcd Mr. Sackville fail 
were never forgot in thoſe breathings of the bs 
{pirit, fearing the had many incapatle of that 1 
lacred once, being in a ftate of 1eprovation, 50 
and uncalled to the feat of mercy) the cou- eee 
celcencied to Prepare for the journey. 19 
Mr. Sackwille aſſured her the thould be 
under no reſtraint; and a week from dis ves 
period, to the no fmall oy of Terentia, will kin 
was by no means gratited by this vitit, de lin 
left the facred manfion of Miſs Sta plett ou 
and ſet forward to the more chlivening ſcens cr 
oi Briſtol. eve 
Ihe fecond day after their arrival, as they ob. 
were taking an Airing in order to recennome the 
tie town and its cnvirons, Grovelby, n , gcc 
very elegant chariot, accompanicd by Miß 7 
Mufgrove, patled their carriage. cor 
Mr. Bryant looked wiſnfully out of te wn 
window, and the countenance of 1 erent her 
underwent ſuch a variety of changes, tt po 
Henry with great earnefineſs enquired tit 
cauſe of her diſorder. pec 
Terentia replied ſhe was not very wel doe 
while Miſs Stapleton, who held the pov co 
of love in the utmoſt deteſtation, (tie ccf cou 
and platonic excepted) and who, from {ei c 
a handſome young gentleman in the came be 
and obſerving the emotion of cur heren not 
ſuppoſed herſelf to be in poſſeſſion of ak 
cauſe of her diſorder, with uplifted hand wa 
and eyes, exclaimed, bor 


« 0 generate 


t 


« O generation of ſenſualiſts! how docs 
carnal inclination overpower the ſpiritual | 
why, couſin Terentia, would you cait an exe 
on ſuch a dangerous piece of temptation *” 

C Do you ſpeak experimentally, madam 2?” 
WHT {aid Mr. Sackville, piqued at the grotineſs of 
her infinuations, if fo, you have given us 
an excellent reaſon for your perpetual excur- 
hons to devoticn; as it is certainly the duty of 
every Chriſtian to pray againſt thoſe fins w/zck 
noft eaſily beſet them.” _ | 
ce No, Sir, ſhe anſwered, © | have, thank 
nea ven been preſerved from all follies of that 
kind ; my motive for ſpeaking was merely to. 
hint my diflike to the faſhionable method of 
our modern fine ladies; who, I am extremely 
ſorry to ſay, make ſuch indecent uſe of their 
eyes, that I have more than once been 
obliged to hold my fan before mize, to hide 
the bluſlies fuck ill-judged wantonnels had 
occaticned.” 


Terentia was too much engaged Þy the ren- 
contre, to notice this ſpecimen of a quality. 
which ſhe had from her firſt knowledge 04 


— 
C.- 


her couſin, found on many occaſions that tins 
poſſeſled in an eminent degree. 

In their return home, a large concourte of 
people had gathered together, within a few 
doors of their lodgings, ſo that the carriage 
could not conveniently paſs ; and on aſking 2. 
countryman the reaſon, he anſwered, 

«Why, an it pleaſe your honours, there 
be two great lords, who becauſe they have 
nothing elſe to do with their money, have 
| taken it into their heads to lay a vaſt huge 
Wager about nothing in the world but a lady's 
Donnet ; and becauſe as how ſhe 1s rae 

| | wy, 
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ſhy, and don't like to be flared at, ſhe yur 
into that there houſe; and 1o an it pleaſe 
your honours, they ſtand there to dog her az 
it were to decide the wager: if it is a ½ ten, 
why the lord on the right hand will win fire 
hundred pounds; and it it is not why, an 
pleaſe your worſhips, he muſt lit down with 
the loſs on't.” 

Miſs Stapleton now began to pray with an 
audible voice, that the poor lady might get 
out of the clutches of fuch-extravaganr Ipend- 
thrifts. 

Her voice arreſted the attention of the 
gentleman on the right hand, whom Tercn- 
tia, immediately knew to be lord Aihtun, 
and a few minutes after came out the lady, 
who had ſo muffled up her face, that not the 
leaſt traces of it were vilrble, yet the air and 


walk ſtruck our heroine as ſomething very 


imilar to that of his lady's. 

The wager being decided in favour of his 
lordſhip, the croud diſperſed ; they reaches 

their lodging without further incident, and 

in the evening, Henry perſuaded Terentla to 

accompany him to the ball room. 

Miſs Stapleton urged by affeckion (as ſhe 
ſaid) to watch and protect her coulin Teren— 
tia, offered to accompany them to this inf 
pid amuſement; not that ſhe would dance; 
for ſhe would take Mrs. Rowe's Devout 
Exerciſes of the Heart, by way of pafling 
the tedious hours away with ſome degree ot 
rectitude, it being utterly. impoſſible for her 
to enjoy the continual ſhuffling of the dan- 
cers, or the ſtill more vibrating diſturbance 
of the muſic. | 
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The gentlemen ſmiled, and Mr. Sackville, 
zn order to try the ſincerity of her ridiculous 
prudery, offered, on condition that Mr. Bry- 
ant would accompany him, to put on his 
dancing pumps, and walk a minuct with her. 

« La, Sir!” w th a {imper was the anſwer. 

Oa retiring to dreſs, Miſs Stapleton aſked 
Terentia if the really thought her father in 
earneſt? 

«© Doubtleſs,” the anſwered, © and I really 
think you will make a very graceful pair, 
and do honour to the times in which you 
were initiated in that polite aceompliſhment. 

c Why indeed, my dear,” the anſwered, 
J have been counted a great proficient in 
that ſcience, that 1s, in my younger days— 
and I believe I can now do pretty well, if 
Mr. Sackville has but as good a notion as 
myſelt—but, my dear, what dreſs ſhall I 

wear, my pink or my yellow—which do you 
| think will be the moſt becoming? One 
| would wiſh to appear like other people, you. 
know, in ſuch a large aſſembly.” 

Terentia, diverted at the turn in the old 
maid, had juſt adviſed her to figure away in 
her pink, when the maid entered (ſent by Mr. 
| Sackville) with the before mentioned book. 
* Plſhaw !” cried her lady, “ you are in 
a violent hurry—I did not want it imme- 
aately—go fetch my pink dreſs and gauze 
ning, and be ſure you find that phial which 
| contains the ſpecific drops for the flomach.” 
This laſt order was given with a look of 
lignificance which, perhaps, the maid did 
not chuſe to underſtand ; for ſhe ſoon re- 
turned with the dreſs, linen, and phial ! but 
to the no ſmall aſtoniſhment of Terentia, the 

words 
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words ſpecific drops were changed into the 
more valuable expletive of that all power- 
ſul, and moſt aſſured creator of love and 
beauty, called the Venetian bloom. 

Terentia was too well-bred to ſport with 
the feelings of her :fellow-creatures ; being 
ſenſible that perfection was no where to be 
found—ſhe therefore, without letting Mis 
Stapleton know The obſerved the coimetic. 
left her to ber toilet, and returned to he: 
own. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


— 
A Ball-—with a plan for revenge. 


ENRY and Terentia had juſt begun the 
firſt minuet, when Mr. Groveſby and 
Miſs Muſgrove entered—on the fight of an 
object which had ever occupied the firſt place 
in his heart, he turned pale—while the eyes 
of Miſs Muſprove darted diſdainfully on the 
| ſuperior beauties of our hero'ne, whoſe ele- 
| gant ſtile of dreſs gave new luſtre to her all- 
faſcinating charms—She endeavoured, how- 
ever, to compoſe her ruffled ſpirits; and 
approaching Mr. Bryant, enquired if Mr. 
| Conyers was always 1o very obliging aud po- 
lite as to allow his lady a ciciſbeo. 
Mr. Conyers,” anſwered Mr. Bryant, 
| © has not yet the honour of being a huſ- 
| band.” : „ 
Mr. Groveſby, who, during this ſpeech 
being too deep in thought to addreſs his 
| friend—now rouſed by this all-cheering in- 
| telligence—ruſhed forward, ſaying : 
| © Is Miſs Sackville free then?“ 
Mr. Bryant ſmiled, and bowed. 
On the wings of ſoft affection Groveſby 
| haftened to the chair of Terentia, who had 
| ſet down on his entrance, being totally unable 
to go through her part of the dance. 
| Henry aroſe, and offered him his ſeat— 
looks of thauks ſpoke the language of 
Grovelby's heart—while he begged Terentia 
L 2 e 
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to confirm the bleſſed tidings which 
he ſaid, vibrated through his ſoul. 
She confirmed it, and liſtened to the Pro- 
feſlions of aſſection which ſhe could not 
doubt, with a degree of ſatisfaction ſhe had 
never before experienced. 
He ſtaid not longer than to expreſs his (Wa; 
on a diſcovery ſo grateful to his wiſhes, and 
to promiſe he would fee her the next mor— 
ning—for dreading leſt the ungovernahle 
paſſion of Miſs Muſgrove ſhould by ſome 


ſtill, as 


means impede the happineſs which now 


feemed within his graſp, he pretended a 
flight indiſpoſition, and returned home, muck 
to the diſſatisfaction of his companion. 


There was ſomething in the {ſudden depar- 


ture of Grovelby, that amazed Terentia — 
yet the joy he expreſſed on finding her free, 
baniſhed every other doubt of her future 
felicity. | | 

Little gratification fell to the ſhare of Mil 
Muſgrove ; every reaſonable faeulty benz 
obſcured in the baleful paſſions of jealouſy 
and wounded pride, the rancour of which 
o poiſoned every propenſity to that fofin:!* 
which for ſome time had marked her bcha— 
viourto Groveſby, that the bittereſt reproaches 
tell from her lips. . 

While Groveſby, unconſcious of deceiving 
her, begged her to call to her aid that great- 
neſs of ſoul and neceſſary dignity which 
could alone render the moſt beautiful of her 
lex objects of regard to the worthy of his. 

Finding her ill-judged paſſion would avall 
her nothing, ſhe changed her behaviour to 
that of a more endearing kind—ſaid, her 


affeftion for him was unconquerable ; that 


ſhe 
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he could not exiſt without him; and finally, 
that ſuch was his power over her, ſhe would 
rather truſt to his hoxour, than be the wife of 
the firſt monarchi on earth 

He again beſought her to be compoſed, and 
to ſupport herſelf with propriety ; and pro- 
miſed on no other condition to regard her as 
a friend. 
Tears of deſpair now ruſhed in torrents 
down her face, as ſhe vowed never to iur- 
vive his marriage with another. 

The heart of Grovelby was replet2 w.t 1 
ſenſibility. He was truly ſorry that a woman, 


thus diſgrace it by profeffions which only be- 
came the mouth of a courtezan—yct her con- 
| cud had, in every other inſtance, apreaie 
| irreproachable-—his ſituation too, and that 


: be placed were in his candid opinion ci: - 
cumſtances in her favour—He regretted wich 
1 | the higheſt concern that the ever became 4. 
ö avomite with lady Belinda, and reflected on. 
| melt for ſuſſering her to be of their party 
to Briſtol. 

| When they returned home they found Sir 
E Paulct at ſupper.—The baronet had, for 
b me time, from the behaviour of Miſs Muſ- 
| £:0ve, expected ſhe would wheedie Grovelby. 
% marry her, and as he from obſtinacy once 
made him wretched, he had. determined Tt 
future not to oppoſe his deiigns. He was 
therefore ſurpriſed to find the former the 
nicture of ſilent grief, and the latter thoughc- 
Wb] ant reſerved. 


. think ing on his future proſpects, became 
5 5 more. 


| who had received a virtuous education, ſhould 


in which the had thought Miſs Sackville to 


Dur ing the reſt of the evening Mr. Grovet- 


| 
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diſtreſs, beſought her to be calm.— 
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more happy and leſs intereſted in the indiſcre. 
tions of his couſin—and Miſs Muſprove 4 
had now ſomething in view to gratify her 
reigning paſſion, affected a ſerenity of thoupht, 
to which ſhe was a ftranger—but as it was 
not conſiſtent with her plot, that Groveſiy 
ſhould relate to his father what, according ty 
her ideas, would come much better from hel 
own mouth, ſhe ſtirred not till the ſervant of 
Sir Paulet entered with lights to conduct him 
to bed, and then, to the aſtoniſhment ot 


 Grovelby, begged a few minutes converſation 


with the baronet in private. 

My readers will doubtleſs be anxious t9 
learn the purport of this deſired audience; 
having no idea that a handſome girl of twenty 
four, ſhould condeſcend to make an offer of 
Her hand to Sir Paulet Groveſby !—Yet, cer- 
tain 1t 1s, this was really the caſe. 

Though paſt his grand climaQeric, Sir 


Paulet was ftill a fine figure of a man—anc, 


in his youth, had been much noted for in- 
trigue, on this foundation Miſs Muſgrove had 
built her hopes of ſucceſs, the gratification 
of which appeared to her of much more im- 
portance than all the diſagreeable occurrence 
which would doubtleſs interrupt the Ute 
felicity which ſuch an union could be pro- 
ductive of—by this means ſhe could take 
precedence of her hated rival : and, perhaps, 
be enabled to dfiinherit-the infulting tyrant 
who had ſo mortified and ſcorned her love. 
A flood of tears preceded the tale ſhe had 
to unfold ; Sir Paulet, moved by her ſ{eemi!; 


Ohe 
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She was miſerable, ſhe ſaid, for the in- 
gratitude of Mr. Groveſby, to 0 tans a 
father. 

The Baronet, ſurpriſed at an opening ſo 
wholly unintelligible, with much earncltneſs, 
begged her to proceed.— 

She then related the interview between Te- 

rentia and his fon, adding: — were 1 his 
father, I would let him ſee that ſuch preme- 
ditated defiance to my will, ſhould not go 
unpuniſhed!' | 

Sir Paulet, who fill ſuppoſed Terentia to 
be the wife of Conyers, was ſo far from be- 
ing offended at this intelligence, that he an- 
ſwered: 

© Well, well—he cannot marry her you 
know—and all young fellows have their fro- 
lics; I have had mine, my gi, in my time 
though now, God help me, I am obliged to 
relinquiſh all thoſe comforts for A warm. 
room, and a bandage of Hannels 

This was the critical moment—a bold 
ſtroke was nocelagy—or her ſcheme might 
prove abortive ;—ſhe therefore, with all the 
ſoltneſs in her power, anſwered: 

«© You are not fo old, Sir Paulet, but you 
might indulge yourſelf if your inclinations ſo 
led you, with the comfortable ſolace which 
ariſes from being bleſſed with a companion, 
who, in my humble opinion, might ſmooth 
the thorny road of your declining life — 
there are many women, and young ones too, 
who wonld have no objection to ſuch a part- 
ner.” This was accompanied with a look ſo 
languiſhing !—that the baronet was. inflantly 
inſpired with a new train of ideas. | 
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* Do you think fo! my dear pir];” pe 
an{wered—britling with ſelf-conſequence; 
if I could ſuppoſe myſelf ſo happy—bu: 
it cannot be I am miſtaken—you only meant 
to Joke me.” | en 

“Indeed !! replied Miſs Muſgrove, high; 
gratified with the Baronet's manner, © ] wa; 
never more ſerious in my life —I do allure 
you '—— A blufh and a pauſe enſued. — 

«© What — What!“ —cried the Baronc, 
eagerly, „Say !—What—my ſweet girl |-- 

hy do you pauſe ?!——Tell ie what you 
was going to ſay—A new creation of thought 


has ſprung up in my {ou} — Do, my deaxeſt 


life, tell me of what you was going to aſſure 


me of!“ | 
« Excuſe me, Sir Paulet—you will think I 
act not with propricty—lI cannot, indeed tel! 
« By heavens !” cried the Baronet, ſetting 
by his crutch, and 'advancing towards her, 
*«« muſt hear it I would not part with you 
for the world !—you know not how happy 
you have made me Keep me not in ſuſpence, 


and aſſure yourſelf of my eternal affection.” 


«© Why then, if I muft obey you—lI was 
Going to aſſure. you—that—that—la ! $i: 


Paulet, why will you preſs me to ſay it— 


that I would rather be the wife of Sir Paule: 
Groveſby, than that of a much younger gen- 
tleman.” 

Joy animated the countenance of the Ba- 


ronet, as he graciouſly thanked her for this 


kind condeſcenfion—and when, added he, 


ſhall t he ceremony be performed—T1 ſhall ne- 


ver 1 eſt till our nuptials are ſolemnized. 
ö Mis 
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Miſs Muſgrove then begged he would be 
ſecret with regard to her folly ; for ſuch, ſhe 
doubted not, in the eye of the world it w ould 
appear!“ 

« Not for the univerſe, my angel, would I 
divulge it; not even my fon ſhall be made 
acquainted with this happy turn in my ja te, 
till it 18 out of his power to give me that ad- 
viee which I know he will think incumbent 
on him to give. Suppole, to prevent any 
diſagreeable impertinences which may natur- 
ally attend this affair, we ſend Orland imme- 
diately for a ſpecial licence. He can keep a 
ſecret; and I am determined, that is, with 
your leave, my dear girl, to be made happy 
without delay.” 

Jo this Miſs Muſgrove made no objection, 
and having gained her point, ſhe returned to 
her room; in her way thither ſhe met Groveſ- 
by, who, equally anxious as herfelf to zelate 
his evening adventure, had waited the opening 
of his father's door, to attend him or that 
purpoſe. 5 

Sir Paulet, as ſoon as his intended was 
gone, began to turn his thoughts on his fu— 
ture eſtabliſhment—and likewiſe to try, for 
the firſt time ſince his arrival at the Welle, to 
walk acroſs the room without his crutche: — 
well knowing that an appendage of that 
kind was very improper for a bridegroom to 
figure away with. 

Whether all ſenſe of pain lies in the mind, 
Lam not going to aver—but certain it is, that 
from the new ideas that had taken poſſelhon 
of the Baronet, he not only got acroſs the 
room, but with ſuch alacrity, that when Mr. 
Sroyelby entered, he ſtartled to Lehold him 
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nimbly tripping towards the bell, i in order to 
ſend Orland for a licenſe. 

This interruption was rather diſagrecable 
—the Baronet with ſome confuſion retired 
ſlowly to his chair. 

Mr. Grovelby related the incident of the 
eyening, and beſought him, with all the flial 
reverence which he never loſt ſight of, to give 
him his conſent to marry this firſt and only 
object of his love. 

Struck with this dutifal behaviour of the 
child of his affection—a fomething not the 
moſt agreeable, came acroſs his mind on his 
own intended duplicity—yet to confeſe an act 
ſo derogatory to that ſolid underſtanding for 
which he had been famed, was a taſk he could 
by no means think of—and' to give up a 
ſcheme from which he had promiſed himſelf 
ſuch perfect happineſs, was quite foreign to 
his intention. He therefore contented 
_ himſelf with aſſuring his ſon, that he was at 
| Uiberty to act agreeable to his wiſhes, which 
he doubted not would be juſtified by prudence 
—and that he expected, if any change with 
regard to himſelf ſhould take place, he 
would, with equal candour, acquit him of 
an impropriety of conduct. 

Gratified at the grant of his requeſt-yet 
perplexed at the ambiguity of the latter part 
of his ſpeech—Groveſby was about to beg an 
explanation, when Orland entered the room; 
and ſuppoling he had particular buſineſs with 

his maſter, he left it, and returned to his 
own. 

Orland, who was a particular favourite 
with his maſter, and who adored young 

Grovelby 
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Groveſby, on hearing the bufinefs he had to 
tranfact, ventured to expoſtulate on the in- 
firmities of old age; and hinted, that with a 
middle-aged woman of character, prudence, 
and good-nature, he would ftand a much 
greater chance of happineſs, than with one, 
who he muſt be free to ſay, did not appear in 
his opinion, to be in the poſſeſſion of any 
one virtue eſſential to the rendering him 
W 61 "I 

«Tis falſe, villain!” cried Sir Paulet, 
ſtamping with paſſion, ſhe adores me! and if 
that is not the moſt eſſential thing towards 
happineſs, I don't know what is—Infirmities , 
indeed! what, becauſe the laſt two or three 
eaſterly winds brought on a little touch of 
the gout—l am to be denied all the bleſſings of 
life I never felt myſelf more free from in- 
frmity than at this inſtant—and as to thoſe 
crutches I defire I may fee them no more !. 
it was all a trick of your's and your young 
maſter's, to make me appear more ancient, 
that they were ever in uſe at all.” 

Orland finding the Baronet determined, . 
| knew it would be in vain to argue farther on 
the matter, and the Baronet continued : 

«© Mark me, Orland; I enjoin you to get a 
{pecial licenſe, as early as you can to-morrow 
morning; and on pain of my eternal diſplea- 
ſure, hint not, even in the moſt diſtant man- 
ner, this affair to my ſon.” 

The heart of Orland recoiled at a buſineſs 
ſo repugnant to his ideas of rectitude ; but 
his whole dependence was on his maſter, and 


he was obliged to obey ; he therefore ſet off 
on 


— 
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on an excellent courſer, and rode poſt to 
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London to purchaſe a chain for Sir Paulet, 
which he doubted not, would render him 


unhappy during the remainder of his ex- 
iſtence. E 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 


An adventure and a tale of woe. 


S the Sackville party were returning 
: home, their attention was arreſted by 
the voice of a female, who ſat on the ſteps 
of a doox—her appearance was that of an 
| unhappy midnight wanderer, and her voice 
vas the voice of diſtreſs. 
Henry alighted from the carriage, and of. 
fered her his affiſtance—In the language of 
E poignant grief ſhe thanked him, but ſaid, 
© the wiſhed not to be relieved—ſhe wiſhed but 
to die in peace! 
E The voice ſtruck Terentia as one familiar 
to her ear—ſhe begged her father would per- 
mit her to ſpeak a word of eomfort to the 
= unhappy perſon; being convinced, as ſhe 
E ſaid, ſhe had a right to her protection. 
3 Mr. Sackville conſented, and at the well- 
ZE known voice of Terentia, lady Aſhton, for 
it was no other, gave a ſudden ſhrick, and 
fainted away! | 
With the aſſiſtance of hartſhorn ſhe ſoon 
recovered, and by order of Mr. Sackville, 
(who took great pleaſure in repaying the 
obligations which his daughter had received) 
Whe ſupplied the place of Henry; who, dur- 
Ving the reſt of their way home accompanied 
F iſs Stapleton | in her own vis- a- vis. 
That lady, for Mr. Sackville (the joke 
mee paſſed) had never ſo much as thought 
ot performing his. promiſe—was on the en- 
£ trance 
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trance of Henry, in the middle of an ejacy- 
lation for the prote tion of Providence t 


preſerve her in future from becoming a dupe 


to the artifice of ſuch. brutes— 

The laſt mentioned word being ſpoke in 
the full reſentment of her heart, it vibrated 
through the ears of Henry ; who, ignorant 
of the real. cauſe of her refentment, con- 
cluded it aroſe from the incident before men- 
tioned ; he therefore replied : | 

«© Indeed, Madam, I am entirely of your 
opinion; it is evident the poor creature has 
met with 111-treatment—perhaps from the 
very wretch that has thus lowered her in the 
eye of virtue!“ 

The thoughts of Miſs Stapleton were 200 
intent on what fhe ſuppoſed her own diſgrace, 
to attend to the misfortunes of another. The 
coach had ſtopped, it is true, but ſhe was too 
deeply engaged to liſten to the cauſe. nor 
did ſhe notice the foregoing part of Henrys 


obſervation ;, and concluding from the latter, | 


that he: thought her lowered, by this failure 
of the abave promiſe; ſhe with a look 01 
importance which the flambeau rendered vil: 
ble, anſwered: 5 

« Truly, Sir, I think I ſhould have ſunk 
much lower, in my own opinion, by conde- 
ſcending to dance at all.—I promiſe you, | 
ſhould, om reflection, never have forgiven m- 
ſelf for ſuch a piece of indecorum.” | 

Henry, now perfectly ſenſible of her mil 
take, and willing to reconcile her to the ter- 
rible diſappointment, anſwered; 

«© Mr. Sackville, I will venture to ſay, bas 
too high an opinion of your good ſenſe, ant 
ſteadineſs cf principle, Madam, to ſupper 
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you would condeſcend to oblige him, or 
otherwiſe he moſt certainly would have avail- 
ed himſelf of the honour of your hand.” 


This compliment gratified her vanity—ſhe 


was pleaſed, and chatted away with eaſy 
familiarity, till the carriage ſtopped at their 
lodgings. | 

A room was inſtantly ordered to be got 
ready for the reception of lady Aſhton; and 


Terentia, eager to know how the could ſerve 


her, defired a {mall repaft in her own room, 
that ſhe might, by the efforts of friendſhip, 
in ſome meaſure relieve her from that anguith 
which 1t was evident had long preycd on her 
mind. As ſoon as they were alone, her lady- 
ſhip Jung her arms round the neck of Te- 
rentia, and bathing it with tears of contrition, 
gave her the following account of her life, 
lince the unfortunate period which cauled 
Terentia to fly from her prote&ion : 

« What can I,“ faid that unhappy woman, 
«© plead in excuſe for that folly which has 
coſt me ſo dear tis true, my pride had re- 
ceived a mortal ſtab, by the neglect of him, 
who at the time I gave him my hand, 
was in the poſſeſſion of my moſt tender re- 


gards— But was that a reaſon that I ſhould 


deſert myſelf? Ah, no! Had the rein of 
rectitude guided me in that fatal exigency, 


what a world of miſery had Teſcaped but 
it did not—and againſt conviction—l plunged 


into that abyſs of infamy from whence no 
virtue returns unfullied. | 

*< Gratified by the notice of a man, who 
was In every thing equal, in many accom- 
pliſhments ſuperior to Kim who ought to 
have been my beſt friend—I paſſed fome 
months comparatively happy—but a ſhort 
time 
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time convinced me, that the duration of in. 
cit pleaſure is tranſient as the morning dews ; 
reflection embittered my days, and my nights, 
uncheered by the balm of fleep, were ſpent 
in unavailing woe. TR 

„ Behaviour fo 1ll-calculated to retain the 
aſfection of a libertine, firſt robbed me of 
his company, and then of his protction—] 
faw him but ſeldom—his behaviour but 
plunged the already pointed dagger fil] deeper 
in my overcharged heart. 

* With a perſon too much above the com- 
mon for a menial employment—and a mind 
too much weakened to bear its own reflections 
in confinement—diſappointed too of that re- 
lource which my lord had promiſed me—and 
too conſcious of my own ill conduct to trou- 
ble him for 1t—I condeſcended to hint the 
terrors of my mind—the idea ofbeing aband- 
oned to an unpitying world; but judge of 
my feelings, for they are utterly undeſcrib- 
able, when the following anſwer convinced 

me humanity. had not a place in his heart: 

” While your ladyſhip has à huſband, ] ſec 
no occaſion for thoſe needleſs fears. I have 
buſineſs that requires my immediate attention; 
and therefore muſt take my leave.“ 

«© Determined, however, to ſtarve, rather 
than again ſolicit favour from a wretch 10 
void of principle, I left the next day in com- 
pany with my maid the Continent, and ſet 
fail for England, where I determined, by 
ſome means, to procure by induſtry that ſup- 
port which could alone bring real pleaſuic 
to the indigent. . | TT 

But the hand of power had not here { 

a limit to my ſufferings. We hired a lodging 
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in Windmill-ſtreet, on the evening of our 
arrival; here we had not been many days, 
when my maid fell ſick of a putrid fewer, 
which in leſs than a week depiived me of her 
afſiſtance for ever. 

« alſo caught the infection; and on my 
recovery, whether by defraud or neceſſity I 
know not, but I found myſelf diſpoſſeſſed of 
all my caſh, which was fifteen guineas and 
ſome ſilver, and in the poſſemion of a few 
changes of raiment only: all which tke woman 
aſſured me had been expended in my three 
weeks illneſs; during which time I had by 


the violence of my diſorder, been rendered 


inſenſible to every thing that pafſfed. 

6e The ill ſtate of my mind did not for- 
ward my recovery; a week more had clapſed, 
yet J found myſelf too weak to apply to any 
kind of buſineſs. I began a letter to Mr. 
Burdet, but conſcious ſhame deterred me 
from complaining to one who had fo juſtly 
predicted the fatal conſequences of my raſh 
folly, and with tears of anguiſh I committed 
the affecting ſcroll to the flames, 

© In a ſituation too miſerable for deſcrip- 
tion, I was fitting one evening, when a very 
handſome carriage palled the door: on the 
woman's ſpeaking with wonder of its ſuperb- 
neſs, I aroſe to look at it the wel-known 
arms of Aſhton, like the blaſting lightning, 
darted before my eyes, and created that poign- 
ant reflection, which is the conſtant concomi- 
tant of that mind whoſe diſtreſs is heightened 


by the ſtings of remorſe. I regretted that ill- 
Judged paſhon which had cauſed me to think 
of retaliating my wrongs, and would have 
given the whole world to have been poſſeſſed 


ot 
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of that virtue which is ſo very eſſential 0 


lupport a life of miſery, and which alone can 


render the female character reſpectable. 

„ Dreading leſt-I again ſhould be alarmed 
with a fight ſo deſtructive to my peace, I de- 
termined to leave that part of the town; and 
after parting with a dreſs to pay for my lodg- 


ing, I flung myſelf into a hackney coach, 


and ordered it into the city. 
„In one of the fireets that leads to the 
Change, I obſerved a lodging to let; it was 


at a ready made linen warehouſe. I ſtopped, 


inſpired with the hope of getting ſome em- 
ployment, being, as you know, a: tolerable 
necdle-woman for a perſon. of rank. 

{© 1] aſked the price of the room, and hinted 
my detire with regard to the work. The 
miſtreſs of the houſe looked on me with ſcru- 
tinizing eycs, and after whiſpering ſomething 
to one of the girls, which by.her looks I was 
certain boded me no good, ſhe turned to me, 
and ſail, 


« Why look you, young woman, I have 


no mind to be robbed ; and it is very unlikely 


ſuch fine linen as you dreſs in, ſhould be 
earned by.thofe delicate white hands, that is, 
in an honeſt way, I have neither lodgings 
to let, or work to put out. 

<<. Deterred' by: this ſpecimen of rude in- 


.civ ility, from attempting to ſupplicate any 


more of the arrogant upftarts of the large me- 
tropolis, 1 ordered the man to drive me to 
the inn where the Briſtol ſtage puts up—and 
had the good fortune (as I then thought it) to 
find it juſt ſetting off, with two places wa- 
cant. . 

| cc. Here 
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« Here I fortunately got employ at a milli- 
xcr's ſhop; but this morning going to a lady 
with a box of linen, near the pump-room, 
lord Afhton, with a gentleman unknown, 
paſſed by me, and by laying a ſimple wager 
about my bonnet, detained me fo long, that 
my employer ſent the ſervnat in ſearch of me, 
who unkindly miſrepreſented the affair; and 
I, in the utmoſt diſgrace, was inſtantly diſ- 
charged; aud told I might get my clothes 
how I could. | 

Without a character; without a friend! 
and without what is fill morc neceſſary, the 
means to pay for a lodging, I traverſed the 
ſtreets in vain ; till weary with fatigue I ſunk 
down, begging of heaven to. forgive my of- 
jences, and take me to his mercy. 

© In this ſituation I was accofted by my own 
footman, with the rude language of the mid- 
night reveller ; and on ſhrinking from his un- 
hallowed touch in filent contempt, he had 
the barbarity to ſtrike me. My voice would 
have expoſed me to pain more poignant than 
that which I now experienced ; while the 
wretch fearing, from my ſtaggering, he had 
given me a mortal blow, left me in an agony 
of mind almoſt inſupportable. 

« You ſoon reached the ſpot—need I ſay 
more, but that your humanity has reſcued 
me from a crime till blacker than I have yet 
committed—yes, my ever-valued friend, you 
have ſaved me from ſelf- murder! can you, 
after what you have heard, pity and for- 
give the wretch who has through her own 


miſconduct rendered herſeif offentive to vir- 
tue * ; | 
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“Can J,“ cried Terentia, whoſe eyes gif. 
tened with inward joy at the idea of having 
fa ved this unhappy woman from the dreadful 
crime of {uicide—yes, my once kind benefac— 
treſs, if a ſympathizing friend can baniſh 
misfortune from your mind—you have yet a 
chance for happineſs.” 

How!“ cried lady Aſhton, © have I de- 
ſerved this good-nature? I that have (to ſe: 
a gloſs on my. own infamy) condeſcended to 
' darken in the world's eye, a character al- 
together ſpotleſs.— Oh, Miſs Sackville, your 
lenity has planted a dagger in my heart! 
How can | ever look up to purity To void of 
that rigour which too often eliaracterizcs a 
woman of virtue!“ 
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During this interval, Mr. Bryant had ſo 
well pleaded the cauſe of Grovelby, that 
Mr. Sackville had given his word to receive 
him for his ſon-in-law, on condition tha: 
Sir Paulct was likewiſe agreeable to the 
union: and on Terentia's returning to the 
parlour to relate to her friends lady Athton's 
tale, and plead for that unhappy wanderer, 
Mr. Sackville fignified his intention to make 
her happy in the huſband of her choice; and 
_ promiſed to ſettle her ladyſhip in a little hoy. 
not far diſtant from Hatheld Grove, where 
the might (as he ſaid) give the world a {pcct- 
men of her ſincerity, by leading a life ©: 
penitence. ; 
Miſs Staplcton obſerved, that her cou: 
Terentia was carrying her idea of charity 
Muc 
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much too far—© I have no notion,” the 
added, © of providing for ſuch joofe wan— 
tons. —[f, indecd, ſhe had juſtified this piece 
of charity by living a life of virtue, much 
might have been ſaid on the fubject; but the 
object conſidered with that proper deteſtation 
of her crimes which muſt naturally ariſe 
from the breaſt of piety, the merit of the at 
is entirely loſt, at leaſt in my opinion.” 

« Hey day, Miſs Stapleton !” cried Mr. 
Sackville, © with ſubmiſſion to your pisus 
propenlities, I muſt beg leave to remind you 
of a pait of the Scriptures, which I fear 
you have overlooked. Ate we not told there 
is more rejoicing over one {inner that repent- 
eth, than over ninety and nine juſt perſons, 
who need no repentance r” 

„A moſt pernicious doctrine,” anſwered 
Miſs Stapleton, “ and as inconſiſtent to com- 
mon ſenſe”— 

« As the portrait of picty without the 
traces of humanity,” interrupted Mr. Seck- 
ville, as he aroſe to withdraxy for the evening. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER XXVIIL 
. 
In which ihe H i}lory draws near the concluſion 


13 ſpirits of Groveſby were too much 
exhilarated to give way to the ſoft lures 
of Morpheus. He told the tedious arrival 
of each tardy hour—ruminated on the recep- 
tion he ſhould meet with—and revolved in 
his mind all thoſe ſcenes of felicity which, in 
proſpective, danced before his delighted ima- 
gination. TR 

With this diſpoſition of mind, my readers 
will not be ſurpriſed to find, that long before 
the uſual hour of breakfaſt, he had taken 
bis ſeat in the parlour of My. Sackville. But 
as politeneſs would not ſuffer him to have 
his arrival announced at ſo unſeaſonable an 
bour, he amuſed himſelf with a book till 
the entrance of Mr. Sackville gave him an 
opportunity of ſoliciting his conſent to make 
happy the object of his tendereſt regards. 

That gentleman being entirely ſatisfied 
with the merits of cur lover had, as it has 
been before ſaid, but one objection, viz. the 
free conſent of Sir Paulet; and as Mr 
Groveſby had it in his power to ſatisfy bin 
in that point, the old gentleman ſhook hin 
by the hand with the kind cordiality 0 3 
friend, and rung for the ſervant to announce 
him to her lady. F 

Terentia, who perhaps was as little in. 
clined to befriend the drowſy god as himfcl! 
was fitting ready dreſſed at her toilet vl 
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the maid entered; and on her ſaying Mr. 


Grovelby, ma'am,—I know, I know, the 


| anſwered.; and inſtantly ſpringing from the 


chair, was at the bottom of the ſtair-caſe be- 


fore the maid had recovered from the amaze- 


ment into which her lady's precipitation had 


| thrown her. 


Mr. Sackville "met her at 'the door, and 


with a look of paternal affection took her 
| hand ;—© Receive, Sir, (preſenting her to 
| the enraptured Groveſby) with my bleſiing, 
| the future partner of your life; and permit 
me to ſay, that if goodneſs of heart, true af- 
fection, and a mind untainted with the fol- 


lies of the age can inſure you true felicity, 


# you have more than a chance to attain it.“ 


Scarcely had they time to expreſs their 
gratitude for his ſo kindly giving into their 


| wiſhes, when Henry, who had been employed 
in giving ſome directions for fitting up the 
| houſe appropriated for the refidence of lady 
Alton, entered; and being preſented by his fa- 
ther to Mr Grovelby, as that ſon whom he had 
long mourned, a friendſhip took place; and 
from thoſe congenial propenſities of the hu- 


man mind, which are ſo eſſential to the con- 


timuance of that balm to the human heart, it 
| promiſed to be laſting as the ſprings of life. 


After an agreeable day, in which the /eaf? 


| | of reaſon, and the flow of ſouls, had conſpired 


to render it pleaſing beyond the conception of 
thoſe unequal to the joy which ſuch a ſelect 
party inſpires, they were fitting down to ſup- 
per, when a poſt coach entered the yard. It 
was Mr. Mountaign, and in it himſelf, his 
lady, and daughter . 

Texentia 
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Terentia flew to receive them, and was er- 
Preſſing herſelf in terms of pleaſure on the 
friendſhip of the viſit, when Mrs. Mountaign 
mterrupted her, by ſaying, 5 

« My dear girl, I know not if I now merit 
this grateful welcome, as I afſure you this 
viſit was merely accidental—to ſay truth, it 
was dictated by curioſity. | 
By this time they had reached the parlour. 
On ſceing Mr. Grovelby, Mrs. Mountaign 
Rarted, and exclaimed, 

* Good Heavens ! Sir, what is the meaning 
of all this? can it be poſſtble—how came 
you here?“ Fon | 

Mr. Grovelby concluding that Mrs. Moun- 
taign was full ignorant with regard to the 
death of lady Belinda ; —after cafting an eve 
on his fable dreſs, took the hand of Terentia, 
and anfwered, 

This, madam, is the taliſman that has 


long enchanted 'me—and this again, turning 
his eyes on his dreſs—the emblem of that 


freedom which alone could have juſtified me 
in paying this viſit.” | 
« Well,” ſaid Mr. Mountaign, © this is 


the moſt enigmatical buſineſs I ever ſaw ; halt 


an hour ago we met your carriage, your ſer— 
vants out of mourning—their hats decorated 
with white ribbons; and yourſelf, as your 
ſervant informed mine, in company with your 
new made bride, hurrying down to your 
country feat. —And now, by the help of your 
good angel (for ſo I muſt think it) we behold 
you looſed from the chains of Hymen, and 
un company with the only woman that can 


render you happy, as the whole tenor of your 


conduct deſerves.” 
80 | Grovelby 
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Grovzſby ſmiled, and jocoſely enquired s 
whom his imagination, or rather the unac- 
countable miſtake of the ſervants, had fet- 
tered him? TR | | 

« Nay,” ſaid Mrs. Mountaign, © I declare 
Iſaw Miſs Muſgrove and a gentleman ; and 
though the velocity of the carriage, together 
with the duſkineſs of the evening, prevented 
me from taking notice of his perſon, I have 
not the leaſt doubt, by the appearance of feſ- 
tivity which marked the retinue, but ihe is 
actually married.” 

« Miſs Muſgrove ” cried Groveſby, with 
looks of aſtoniſhment, “ nay, then I have too 
much reaſon to fear there is ſome truth in 
this matter—yct ſurely ſhe could; not.— 
But after what I have witneſſed of her con- 
duct, why ſhould I doubt it ?—yes, her dia- 
bolical propenlity to revenge, has certainly 
ſtimulated her to this att. She has moſt aſ- 
ſuredly found out the weak ſide of my ſather, 


10 hurl perdition (as ſhe ſuppoſes) on my 


head. Cruel unprincipled girl; what an aÞyſs 
of miſery may not this imprudent ſcheme be 
productive of to both, nay, to myſelf ” 

Mr. Bryant inftantly ſet out to the lodgings 


- a - 
Jof Sir Paulet. 


He ſoon returned with the confirmation of 
the news; and the following letter, which 
had been left for Mr. Grovelby's inſpection 


on his drefling table. 
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Dear P. | 

Before this reaches you, I ſhall have 
taken a ſtep which may, perhaps, in your 
eyes appear unaccountable—nay imprudent, 
—Be that as it may, I have followed the 
dictates of my own inclination; example 
which you are now at liberty to enjoy—and 


for which I do not hold myſclf accountable. 


to any one, 

«© lam too much apitated by the fc 
which ſeems ao0w within my reach, to ſay mort 
than, that if you can, with that reſre® 
which 1s due .to the wife of my choice, with 
me joy on this happy occaſion, lady Grovelby 
and myſelf would be glad to ſee you at 
Groveſby- place.“ 

N. B. To prevent any diſagreement, | 
now inform you, that you muſt not expect 
and addition to that fortune you have alreaty 
received, as the reſidue of mine may, fei- 
haps, be rendered neceſſary to the prov:1:on 
of an inereaſing family.” 

| | | | | P. 6 

This letter, the poſtſcript of which had 

too little of the father in it to leave a doubt 
of its dictator, was a ſevere trial to the for- 
titude of Groveſby—as the fortune of lady 

Belinda, by her dying without iſſue, de- 
ſcended to another branch of the family— 

and, as the idea of a father's marriage had 
never ſtruck him—much of what he expeted 

was ſtill in the hands of Sir Paulet—ſo thi! 
the whole of his income did not amount to 
more than eight hundred a year. 

This unaccountable turn in his affairs ha 
therefore rendered him very unequal, in pon! 
of fortune, to Terentia.—His + f 
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which was blended true generoſit y of f ſpirit, 
could not but render him unhappy, at a mis- 
fortune which ſeemed Yo firike at the very 
root of all his promiſed felicity ! 

« Let not this news affect you, Sir,” ſaid 
Mr. Sackville, who ſaw and pitied his emo- 
tion, © | have more than enough to enſure 
your felicity. Believe me, ſuch is the high 
opinion which I have of your merits, and 
ſuch my ardent defire to confer happineſs ON 


my child, that had Sir Paulet cut you off with 


a ſhilling, it would not have leſſened my de- 
ſire of calling you my ſon! and Terentia 
cannot oblige 1 me more than by fixing on an 
early day. I long to let the Zaronot Know, 
that without leſſening his abſurd PIO, aon 
for an increaſing family—thenufhand of e 
rentia Sackville will Fe enabled, not only {© 
live in affluence, but in Tplcndour and mag» 
nificence!“ 
After treating this generous advance with 
that grateful returniit deſerved, Mr. Groveiby 
addreffing Terentia, ſaid : 
« Can you, Mils Sackville, cendeſcend to 
take to your arms a bankrupt, who has little 
more than the pureſt aftection to offer you 
ge aſſured, Sir,” ſhe anſwered, © wy. 
higheſt ambition will be gratified by having it 
in my power to ſct you above the revenge 01 
that ill-principled woman; and that to ren 
your future life happy, will ever be the fk 
wich of my heart.” 
The tear of affectionate ſen1;bility gliſtened 


in the cyes of Grovetby as he tuankcd her for 
£ promiſe {o grateful to his Wi hes 
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The following week, Groveſby, to the 
entire ſatisfaction of his friends, and the in- 
expreſſible joy of himſelf, received the hand 
of Terentia; and next day, having parted 
with their town friends, they {ct out on their 
Journey to Grovelby-place, where they arrived 
juſt as the firſt courſe of a fumptuous dinner 
was ſerved in. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 


In which are diſplayed the fatal effefs of unge- 
 wernable paſſi on—and in which the hiſlory is 
concluded. | 


ROVESBY, happy beyond his utmoft 
wiſh, forgot the little reſentment which 
had taken place in his breaſt on his father's 
ſtrange conduct. He experienced a pang, 
indeed, on entering the houſe, but it was oc- * 
calioned by no ſelf-intereſted motive. The 
idea of a father's happineſs, or rather miſery, 
engroſſed his attention, ſince with a partner 
ſo ill-calculatcd to produce the former; the 
latter, he feared, could hardly be avoided. 
The Baronet, who now found it neceſſary 
to cauſe hoſtilities to ceaſe, with his crutch- 
ſtick, had juſt ſeated himſelf at table; while 
his lady, (unheedful of the continual mur- 
murs—oaths—and other expletives of that 
torture which conquers reaſon even in the 
moſt patient diſpoſitions, when torn by the 
excruciating pangs of that cruel diſorder) 
was helping him very plentifully to ſome thin 
ſoup, ftrenuouſly recommending it as a much 
better antidote to the gout, than any of 
thoſe delicious viands with which the table 
abounded. = | | 
To this ſage advice, Sir Paulet, who had 
anutter averſion to ſoup meagre, gave not 
his aſſent; and was beginning in a voice not 
unlike the awful thundering of the heavens 
on the approach of a ſtorm, to BY 2 
eſire 


Wo: 8 


deſire of flinging him into a dropſy, wher 

the unexpected airival of his ſon and friends 
diverted his ideas into another channel; and 
the conſciouſneſs of his folly flood fo plainly 
confeſſed in every turn of his countenance, 
that Groveſby repented he had not made this 
vilit alone, when he could have ſoftened an 
embarraſſment little leſs diſtrefling to the 
Baronet, than to his own filial heart; and 
in order to eraſe it, he began with his bride 
the uſual ceremony of introduction. 

From the Baronct, ihe met with a very 
gracious reception—a pang. of keen reffec- 
tion took poſſeſſion of his mind on the recol- 
lection of a letter, which muſt have wounded 
the ſenſibility of a ſon, whole filial picty had 
ever ſhone conſpicuous in all his actions. 

To his lady he now advanced ; and Grove - 
by, with a countenance expreſſive of that 
Felicity he enjoyed, took the hand of lady 
Grovetby, and laid: - 

«. Will you not, Madam, wiſh me joy ?— 
be aſſured your children are diſpoſed to do 
nothing unworthy your maternal protection. 

Make but my father happy, and reſt ſatishied, 
that however | may have been ſurpriſe at a 

conduct ſo intricate, and at an event To un- 
expected, regret for it will no longer find a 
place in my heart. 5 

A bow of cold civility was the only return 
for a conduct ſo difintereſted ; and during 
the dinner, her lady{hip appeared agitated 
with the whirlwind of paſſion—diſdainful re- 
proach now lowered on her gloomy.counte- 
nance as the viewed the too happy Groveiby, 
and the tears of mortification ſtarted from 
her eye as ſhe glanced with envious icom 
over the amiable form of her hated rival. 
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On the firſt opportunity ſhe left che room. 
To ſee Groveſby baſking in the funſhine of 
felicity, in deſpite of her wretched contri- 
vances, was more than ſhe could bear; and 
inſpired her with all the diſcordant paſſions 
of love, hatred, pride, and diſappointed 
malice! She, in a ſtate of frenzy, determined 
. to put a period to that exiſtence, which from 
early youth had been actuated by no other 
principles than envy, and rude tempeſtuous 
paſſion! For this purpoſe ſhe had recourſe 
to a loaded piſtol; a brace of which Sir 
Paulet always kept in the cloſet. 

With trembling hanJs ſhe reached it from 
the place where it was depoſited—and viewed 
it with an eye wide-ftretched in the purſuit of 
miſery eternal! | 

« I will not live!” —ſhe cried, “ Groveſby 
is bappy !—while I, a dupe to my own arti- 
fice, am wretched beyond relief He is calm 
—and knows not the torture of unrequited 
 love—but I will not witneſs his happinefs 
longer —I will not again behold the bewitch- 
ing charms of my too hapy rival |—Lte 
on {ſuch terms is inſupportable No! rather 
let me thus free myſelf of every care! 
- - Now {mile who may, for I ſhall know 
no more !” 1 

The report of the piſtol alarmed the houſe ; 
Grovelby firſt entered—the ſpectacle was too 
dreadful to be viewed without horror ! 

* Wretched woman!“ he cried, © how 
muſt thy ſoul be tortured, ere thus thou 
could'ſt arrive at this height of deſperation: 
Land how has the deſtructive tide of ungo- 

vernable paſhon ſunk thee beneath thyſelf !” 

Mr. Bryant and Groveſby undertook to 
accompany Sir Paulet through this ſcene of 
mortality; and Terentia would not be 2 

; nied 
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nied attending them; as the felieity which fhe 
was ſenſible Mr. Groveſby would derive from 
fuch a conſideration, by far over- balanced it 
her gentle heart, the diſagrecableneſs of the 
undertaking. | 
The Baronet, charmed with the amiable 
ſoftneſs of her diſpoſition, and gratifed by 
the kind attention ſhe paid him, as ſoon as 
the funeral was over, accompanied them to 
an elegant villa, the reſidence of Mr. 
Grovelby ; declaring that the intereft of his 
children thould be, in future, his only care, 
Mr. Sackville ipent a month at Hatheld 
Grove; a week of which was dedicated to 
the gratifying his ambition in celebrating the 
nuptials of his children, by keeping open 
houſe, and exhibiting every other demon- 
{tration of joy uſual cn ſuch occaſions. _ 
He then, in company with the Bryant, 
paid the promiſed vitit to Mr. Fairfax; 
where Hemy, inthe ſociety of Sophia, for- 
got thoſe difappointments and unfortunate 
contingencies which had embittered his lite. 
A reciprocal affection ſoon took place; and, 
in a ſhort time the ſacred rite of Hymen, 
completed their felicity. _ — 
By the deſire of Terentia, Mr. Sackville 
purchaſed for his favourite a handiome 
houſe near the refidence of Groveſby; and 
| having prevailed on the Bryants to reſide en- 
tirely with him, he ſpent a cheerful evening 
to his day of life —and Henry, Grovelby, 
Sophia, and Terentia, amidft the decelt, 
folly, and intereſted principles of modem 
attachments, experienced, in the ſtricteſt ſenſe 
of the word, the bleſſings of that true friend. 
ſhip which is ſo eſſential to the felicity ol 
human nature. 19 5 . 
| F INI S. 


